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FOREWORD 


From the time of the Mauryas Jainism was an important 
factor in the religious life of the area now covered by Karna¬ 
taka State, formerly known as Mysore. With the support of 
many kings, the Jainas erected splendid temples and monas¬ 
teries in many parts of the region, and the wonderful remains 
at Sravana-Belgola and elsewhere remain to this day as living 
memorials of the former greatness of Jainism, which still 
retains the support of many inhabitants of the area. The 
Jainas were pioneers in the development of the Kannada langu¬ 
age, and they contributed greatly to many aspects of the 
cultural life of the region. 

This important factor in the development of the civiliza¬ 
tion of South India has not been adequately studied. The great 
majority of the scholars specialising in the subject, whether in 
India or elsewhere, devote most of their attention to the forms 
of Jainism still prevalent in Gujarat and Rajasthan, while the 
Digambara Jainas of the South receive much less attention, and 
that mainly from local scholars. I am very glad that Dr. R. B. 
P. Singh has helped to fill a serious gap in our library shelves 
by producing this excellent study, which describes the Jain reli¬ 
gion as it existed in Karnataka in the early medieval period. 
He has acquired a sound knowledge of the Kannada language 
in which many of his sources arc written and with this, together 
with a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Prakrit, he has produc¬ 
ed a sound and scholarly survey of many aspects of the sub¬ 
ject, not neglecting the social effects of Jainism on the life of 
the times. His work is sound, authoritative and original, and 
forms a very significant contribution to the study of India’s 
religious history. 


A. L. Basham 


Australian National University 
Canberra^ 

28 January 1973 




PREFACE 


The present book has grown out of my Ph.D. thesis 
approved by the Patna University in 1972. It is the result of 
my researches into the religious history of the Jainas in Kar¬ 
nataka who dominated the political and cultural life of Karna¬ 
taka for about one thousand years during the early medieval 
period. Based on an analytical study of literary and epigraphic 
sources, it attempts to explain the prevalence of image wor¬ 
ship, tantrxsm, priesthood and ritualistic formalism which 
characterized Karnataka Jainism in the early medieval period. 
The book also seeks to examine the social and economic basis 
of Jaina monasteries in all parts of the Kanada region. 

The work has been prepared under the supervision of my 
respected teacher Professor R. S. Sharma, farmer Head of the 
Department of History, Patna University. He was not only a 
competent guide for my research but has also been a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to me. He took pains to go 
through the entire work in its manuscript stage and made 
valuable suggestions on many points. Words fail me to express 
my indebtedness to him. 

I cannot forget Dr D. N. Jha who first kindled in me the 
spirit of research in south Indian history and Dr R.N. Nandi 
who taught me the proper way to tackle the problems of 
religious histoiy. Dr Jha also read the entire revised manus¬ 
cript and suggested several improvements. I am also thankful 
to my teachers in the Department of History, Patna University 
who helped me in various ways. I acknowledge with grati¬ 
tude the help and advice I received from many eminent 
scholars from South India, especially Professor T. V. Mahal- 
ingam, Madras University, Professor P.B. Desai, Karnataka 
University, Dharwar, and Dr G. S. Dikshit of the same 
University. 

I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my deep 
sense of obligation to Professor A.L. Basham, who found time 
to go through the typescript and wrote a foreword for it. My 
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thanks are also due to Dr. B.K Pandeya, Dr (Mrs) Suvira 
Jaiswal, Jawaharlal Ncliru University, Delhi, Dr. R.L. 
Shukla, Delhi University, Shri R.N. Kumar, Sri P.N. Saliay, 
Sri K.N. Rai and Sri Mahamaya Prasad of the Department 
of History, Patna University, Shri S. Nagaraj, Deputy 
librarian, The National Library, Calcutta, Shri S P. Gunjal, 
Librarian, Karnataka University, Dharwar, Shri M. SurendTa, 
Karnataka Arts College, Dharwar, and Shri Nemichandra 
Shastri, Librarian, Deva Kumar Oriental Jaina Library, 
Arrah, for their cooperation during my research. 

I am also obliged to the Indian Council of Historical 
Research, New Delhi, for granting me a subsidy for the 
publication of this book, but the responsibility for the facts 
stated, opinions expressed or conclusions reached, is entirely 
mine and the IGHR accepts no responsibility for them. Mr. 
J.P. Jain, M/s Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, deserves special 
thanks for having undertaken its publication so promptly. I 
pay tribute of respect to my deceased father Shri Rameshwar 
Prasad singh whose constant financial support enabled me to 
continue the research work for a fairly long period. 

In spite of my best efforts, some mistakes and omissions 
have escaped my notice for which, I trust, my readers will 
kindly bear with me. They are also requested to forgive me for 
using both the old and new names of the present Karnataka 
state. 

Ram Bhushan Prasad Singh 

20 November 1975 
B. N. College 
Patna University. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Karnataka or the present Mysore state stands apart as a. 
distinct unit in the vast southern country and is situated south 
of Maharashtra. Its geographical boundaries are given by 
Wilks' 1 2 as follows : “Commencing near the town of Bidar... 
following the course of Kanarese language to the south cast, 
it is found to be limited by a waving line, which nearly 
touches Adoni, winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of 
Anantpur, and passing through Nandidroog, touches the range 
of Eastern Ghats j thence pursuing the mountainous pass of 
Gazzalhati, it continues to follow the abrupt turn caused by 
the great chasm of western hills between the towns of Coimb- 
tore, Pollachi and Palaghat ; and sweeping to the north-west,, 
skirts the edges of the precipitous western Ghats, near as far 
north as the sources of Krsna, whence following first an eas¬ 
tern and afterwards a north-eastern course, it terminates in 
rather an acute angle near Bidar, already described as its 
northern limit. 

We may have some idea of the extent of Karnataka in. 
early medieval times. The name Karnata occurs in the 
Jambukhanda of the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Brhat- 
samhita of Varahamihira (6th century A.D.) in the list of 
southern janapadas. 2 An epigraph of the early Kadamba King 
Vismivardhana I 3 indicates that the Karnata country included 
a. group of territories and Vaijayanti or modern Banavasi in 
the North Kanara district of Mysore was the metropolis. The 
country ruled over by the early Calukya kings of Vatapi or 
modern Badami in the Bijapur district and the adjoining 

1. Wilks, tiled in G. Yazdani (ed 1, The Early History oj the Deccan r 
pts. I-VI.p. 40. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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areas was known as Karnataka in the 8tli century A.D. 1 

The Kavirajamarga or the Royal Road of Poets, which is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa (A.D. 815-877), defines the extent 
of Karnataka as lying between the Godavari river in the 
north and the Kaverl in the south. It further states that the 
heart of Karnataka is the territory round KisuvoJal (Pattada- 
kal in the Bijapur district), Kopana or modern Koppal in the 
Raichur district, Onkunda in the Bclgaum district, Puligere 
•or Lak§'amesvara in the Dharwar district. 2 

The above details suggest the inclusion of North Kanara, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, Raichur and Gulbarga districts of the 
present Mysore state within the Karnataka country in the 9th 
century. But it seems to be difficult to specify the exact geo¬ 
graphical boundaries of Karnataka during the 10th-12th 
centuries. Some scholais have held that the original Karnata 
country corresponds to the Kanna-visaya of the Hyderabad 
grant of VikramSditya I, and that it lay at the foot of 
&rlsaila. 3 But there is little evidence in support of such a con¬ 
jecture. The iaktisaiigama Tantra 4 defines Karnata as the 
country that extends from Ramanatlia to Srxranga. Sriratfga 
has been placed on the banks of the Kaverl which is mention¬ 
ed also in the Kavirajamurga as marking the southern boundary 
•of Karnata. Srjranga has been identified with the modern 
Serirangapalam in Mysore. As regards the identification of the 
place Ramanatlia, Rice held that it was an island a few miles 
below the junction of the Tunga and the Bhadra, the twin 
streams which united to form the Tungabhadra. There is evid¬ 
ence to show that part of Karnata lying to the north of the 
lungabhadra was being referred to under a new name in the 
12th century A.D. 5 

Fleet, after an analysis of several epigraphic records, 
■shows that Kuntala was also included in the Kannada country. 
It included on the south Banavasi in North-Kanara, Belgamve 
and ( Harihar in the Shimoga district of Mysore, and Hampe 

I. Wilks, cited in G. Yazdani fed.). 'The Early History of the Deccan, 
pts. I-VI, p. 40. 

2 Ibid. p. 41. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid 

•5. Ibid. p. 42. i 
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or Vijayanagara in the Bellary district ; to the north of these 
places Hahgal, LaksameSvara, Lakkundi and Gadag in the 
Dhanvar district; farther to the north, Belgaum, Saundatti, 
Manoh, and Konnur in the Belgaum district; and still more 
to the north Terdai in the Sangali state, Bijapur itself and 
doubtless Kalyanl. 1 Kuntala had thus by the twelfth century 
come to denote the whole of Karnata country. 

The above analysis becomes more clear from the study of 
the Jaina records which register gifts for the Jaina monks and 
monasteries in Karnataka during the 6th-I2th centuries. They 
reveal that Karnataka comprised a greater part of the state of 
Mysore in the early medieval period. The present study, how¬ 
ever, excludes South-Kanara and Bidar districts of Mysore 
which contain no important Jaina vestiges of the 5th-12th 
centuries A.D. 

The Jamas constitute today a small community in 
Mysore, but they command great respect among the Kannadi- 
ga people. The reasons for this may not be quite clear unless - 
•we know something of the past history of Jainism in that area, 
especially the processes through which the Jainas dominated 
•the political and cultural life of Karnataka between the 13tli 
And the 12th century A.D. 

Some work has been done on the history of Jainism in 
Mysore till the 5th century A.D., and something is also known 
about the period from c. A.D. J000. But not much has been 
published on the period from c. A.D. 500 to A D. 1200, when 
Ja’misxn played an important role in Mysore and in the whole 
of Peninsular India, Sravana-Belgoja served as the epicentre of 
this faith. 

Although Jainism made valuable contributions-to the life 
of medieval Karnataka, it has not so far received the attention 
it deserves. Ayyangar, Saletore, Sharma, Deo and Dcsai have 
written the history of Jainism in the Peninsular India, 2 but 

1. Wilks, cited in G. Yaxdani (ed-), The Eaily History of (he Deccan, 

pts. I-VI, p. 42. 

2. Ramaswami Ayyanger and B. Seshagiri Rao, Studies m South Indian 

.Jainism, Madras, 1022. 

B, A. Saletore, Medieval Jainism, Karnataka Publishing House. 

Bombay, 1938. 

$. R. Sharma, Jainism and Karnataka Culture, Dharwar, 5940. 
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even if we read all their wo* ks on the subject, we do not get 
an adequate and comprehensive picture of the Jaina religion 
in Mysore during early medieval times. 

Rao, who discusses the influence of Jainism m the Andhra 
and Karnataka districts of the former Madras Presidency, 
ignores some of the main developments that characterize Jaini¬ 
sm in Karnataka. Saletore primarily traces the development 
of the Jaina culture under'the Vijavanagara Empire, to the 
comparative neglect of the earlier period. S. R. Sharma is 
mainly concerned with the literary and artistic achievements 
of the Jainas. He omits important facts regarding the 
Jaina system of worship and elaborate temple rituals, the 
monastic life and the practices of the Jaina ascetics and house¬ 
holders. 

S. B. Deo’s work also suffers from a similar weakness- 
He ignores the literary texts of the Digambaras who composed 
several important works in early medieval times. From the 
early centuries of the Christian era he jumps on to the 13th- 
14th centuries without filling up the gaps between the 6th and 
10th centuries. He has tried to cover such a long period and 
vast area that his study of Karnataka Jainism has inevitably 
become disjointed and superficial. 

Desai mainly concentrates on the study of Jaina inscrip¬ 
tions in Tamilnad and gives only a brief account of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of Jainism in the South. As his scope is very limited 
he does not take account of the Jaina literary texts, which, 
shed welcome light on the observances of the Jainas and their 
philosophy in Karnataka. Thus, the available publications on 
Jainism do not adequately dwell upon its history in Karnataka 
during the 5th-12ih centuries A.D. 

Tke advent of Jarman fa Mysore iV assigned to the 4th 
century B-G. according to the Jaina tradition. It states that 
Bhadrabahu and his royal disciple Candragupta Maurya 
migrated to the south, owing to a great famine that lasted for 
twelve years m the North. The two Jama ascetics along with. 

S. B. Deo, The History of Jaina Motiachism from inscriptions and literature . 

Deccan College Postgraduate Research Institute, Poona, 1956 

P. B. Desai, Jainism in South India and Some Jama Epigraphs, Sholapur, 
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a good number of followers reached Sravana-Belgola and breath¬ 
ed their last on the Candragiri hill in the 4th century B.C. 

No early literary and inscriptional evidence is available 
to support the Bhadrabahu-Candragupta Jaina tradition. It 
appears first in a Sravana-Belgola epigraph of the 7th century. 1 
The Brhathathakosa of Harisena, which was composed in c. 
A.D. 931, is the next important source of our information 
regarding this Jaina tradition. Narasimhachar, who has ex¬ 
amined this tradition in great detail in his revised edition of 
Sravana-Belgola epigraphs, concludes that the story of Bhadra- 
b&hu-Candragupta migration has some basis to stand. 2 But 
in the absence of any contemporary and corroborative 
evidence, it is difficult to think of the introduction of Jainism 
in Mysore in the 4th century B.C. The disinclination among 
scholars to question the veracity of the above Jaina tradition 
seems to have sprung from their enthusiasm to push back the 
antiquity of Jainism in Mysore. S. R. Sharma, 3 who has 
also endeavoured to prove the existence of the Jainas in 
Mysore during the time of Asoka on the basis of the Kalsi 
Rock Edict XIII, misinterpreted the term Sramana. It does 
not necessarily mean a Jaina monk. It might refer only to the 
Buddhist monk. 4 Thus, in any case till the beginning of the 
Christian era, we have no clear and definite evidence of the 
prevalence of Jainism in Karnataka. 

The Mulacara of Vattakera and the Pravacanasara of 
Kundakunda, which are roughly ascribed to the beginning of 
the Christian era, 5 give us some idea about the life of the 
Jaina monks in the South. Similarly, Samantabhadra who 
belongs to the early century, of Christian era, enlightens iis 
about the conduct of a lay novice in his Ralnakaranda-sravaka- 
cara. We have to depend solely upon the above literary texts 
for the history of the early phase of Digambara monachism. 
Epigraphic evidence, however, is available only from the 4th 
century A.D. Prior to this period the history of Jainism in 
Karnataka has been reconstructed mainly on the basis of 
1. EG. >i, SB. I, p 1. 

2 Ibid, Introd., p- 42. 

3. S. R. Sharma, Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p. 7. 

4. B M. Barua, Inscriptions of Asoka, pt. II, p. 192. 

5. A. N. Upadhyc, (cd.\ Praeacanasara, Introd., p. xxii. 
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traditions found in the later Jaina writings and epigraphs. 

The foundation of the Ganga kingdom in Mysore in the 
second century A.D., for example, figures prominently in the 
Jaina tradition of the Ilth-12th centuries, 'i he Jaina teacher 
Suiihanandi, who is generally credited with the creation of 
the Ganga kingdom, appears only in tiic later records of the 
Gangas. We have, thus, some doubis in supporting this Jaina 
tradition of the creation of the Ganga kingdom, for, there is 
no mention of this event in any contemporary literary text 
and epigraph. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
Simhanandi’s account of help does not stand on solid ground. 

ven if we believe in this tradition, we can only presume the 
possibility of the relation between Sitiihanandi and the pro- 
gerntor of the Gaftga race on the ground or the events that 
louowad one after another during the period from the 4th to 
1 ie “ p entur ies. From the 4th century onwards, wc have 
ample evidence to show the close relation between the Jaina 
teachers and the Gaftga kings in Mysore. The first important 
record dated A.D. 370' refers to the acarya Vlradcva, who 
was the preceptor of the Ganga King Midhava II. He is said 
to have granted some plots of land and the Kumarapura 
village for the benefit of the Jaina sanctuary. In another 
record of e. A.D. 426, Avinlla donated the Vcnnelkarni village 
on the advice of his preceptor Vijayakfrti* These Gafiga 
princes may be said to have set up the examples for the later 
m igenous rulers oF Karnataka who continued to champion 
the cause of the Jaina faith in Mysore during the 5th-12th 
centuries. Thus, from the days of the Ganga rulers till the 
rst quarter oF the 12th century. Jainism prospered continu- 
ously and attained the zenith of its power and influence in 
Karnataka. But the conversion or the Hoysala King Bittideva 
into the religion of Ramanujacarya in A.D. 1116 and the revival 
of Vlra-Saivism under the leadership or Basava and the csla- 
bllshmcnt of the Lingavata faith proved detrimental to the con- 
tinued prosperity of Jainism in Mysore and gave a new turn to 
the religious history of Karnataka. Gradually Jainism lost its 
grounds at thehands of thcVlra-Saivas and Vaisnava reformers. 

1. EC x, Mr 73, pp 172-3. 

2. EC, k. Mr 72, pp. 171-2. 



CHAPTER II 


SOURCES 

Nature and Importance of the Jaina Literature 

Oar sources arc mainly literary and epigrapliical. The 
literary texts of the DigambaTas consist in the main of the 
narrative literature to which category belong the Jaina 
Puranas and epics, the didactic literary works, polemic litcra- 
tute and the independent philosophical treatises of eminent 
Jaina scholars along with theii commentaries on the early 
texts. Literary material also includes the Jaina tantric works, 
the stotra literature and the Jaina colophons. Early medieval 
Jaina literature is extremely rich and varied. It is noted for- 
the creation of Jaina dogmas and ethics. 

The vast Digambara literature was mainly the result of 
the Jaina teachings which emphasised the tislradana or the 
gift of the sacred knowledge including books and writing 
materials. Attimabbe, a pious Jaina lady of Karnataka, is said 
to have made a thousand copies of Ponna’s Santipursna at her 
own expense, 1 probably for distribution and for the propa¬ 
gation of the Jaina faith among the masses during the 10th- 
century. 

. The Jaina Puranas and the epics arc useful for recons¬ 
tructing the history of Jainism in Karnataka. The Jainas seem 
to have borrowed their favourite popular themes from Brali- 
manical and general Indian literature, which enabled them to 
offer to their adherents all that they could find elsewhere too. 
At times, they established but a vexy slight connection between, 
these ancient themes and the Jaina religion; in other cases, 
however, they changed them to give a Jimstic appearance. 2 

Jinasena in his Adipurana defines a Parana as the ancient 
narrative of the great personages 3 and indicates its importance: 
for the Jainas. He obseives that as these Puranas are connected 
1. R A. Saletore, Medieval Jainism, p 156. 

*? M Wintcrnitz, A History of Indian Literature, ij, pp 480-7. 

3 Adipur&na, pt I, cli I, v 21, p. S. 
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with the lives of great men and teach the way to final libera¬ 
tion 1 , they are also called the mahSfurana. According to him, 
the Purana should deal with eight subjects, viz, the universe, 
the country and its natural resources, the city and the capital, 
the sacred places of pilgrimage, liberality, austerities, and the 
four conditions of existence such as the conception of hell and 
heaven and the result of the meritorious and sinful acts. 2 

The Jainas also adopted popular themes from the Hindu 
■epics and wrote works which were meant to serve their adhe¬ 
rents as complete substitutes for the Esmayana and the Alaha- 
■ bhnrata , 3 The earliest of the Jaina Put anas took final shape 
in the composition of the Prakrit epic paumacariya ofVimala 
Stlti, which served as a model for all the later adaptations of 
the Rama legend among the Jainas. 4 

Raviscpa wrote the Sanskrit vcisionofthc Jaina RamH- 
yana, known as the Padmapurana. The date of the Padmapursna 
is explicitly mentioned in his work. He stales that it was 
composed 1203 years after Mahaviras’s nirvana , s which corres¬ 
ponds to A.D. 676. Repeated references to Ravisena and his 
work in later works such as the Kuoalayamaiz and the Harivamsa- 
JnirZna , reveal that he had gained a prominent place among the 
Jaina teachers during the 8th century A.D. 

The HarivamsapurZna, which incorporates the story 
of the MahZbharata, is another important Digambara text. 
Written by Jinasena Sflri in Sanskrit, it deals with the life of 
UNTeminatha, the 22nd Jina, and Krsna, the 9th Narayana or 
~Vasudeva of the Jaina tradition. They are depicted here as 
cousins, While the former renounces the world and represents 
the ideal for spiritual life, die latter participates in worldly 
affairs by taking a keen interest in the battle between Panda- 
vas and Kauravas. The other heroes of the Mahabharata are 
also converted into pious Jainas and are shown as adopting the 
life of the Jaina ascetics for attaining salvation. 

In the colophon, Jinasena Suri describes himself as a 
disciple of Kjrttisena, who was in turn a disciple of Amita- 
1- Adipuruna, pt. I, ch. I,v 23, p. 8. 

2. Ibid ch. 4, \. 3, p. 68. 

3. M. Wiotemitz, op. cit., p. 489, 

4. Ibid, p, 493. 

£. Pa dm tpmana, pt. Ill, ch. 123, v. 182, p. 425. 
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■Sena. They are said to have belonged to the Punnad gana. 1 
He states that it was composed in the Parsvanatha Jaina tem¬ 
ple at Vardhamanapura in the Saka year 705 (A.D. 783) and 
was completed in the Santinatha Jaina temple of Dostika. 2 

Vardhamanapura is still unidentified. Most scholars are 
inclined to agree with the view of A 1\. Upadhye, who has 
identified it with Wadhavan in Kathiawad whet e Harisena 
•composed the Brhatkathakosa during the 10th century. 3 He 
further states that Punnad was a provincial seat of the 
ancient Karnataka. The Punnad Safigha was named after 
that place, for in south Indian Jainism the Sanghas, ganas 
and gacchas were commonly named after some Jaina teacher 
or place. The migration of the Jaina monks from Punnad to 
Kathiawad under the leadership of Amitasena, who is des¬ 
cribed by Jinasena Sfiri as the forerunner of this Safigha, 
seems possible on account of their habit and love for touring 
the distant countries associated with the Jaina religion. As 
both Jinasena Sfiri and Harisena glorify the Vardhamfina- 
pura in the same manner, they may have lived there. 

The period from the 9th to the 12th century proved to 
be the most creative in the composition of the Digambara 
Purdnas both in Sanskrit and Kannada. The AdipurSna and 
the Uitarapurana, also known as the Mah'apurana of Jinasena 
and Gupabhadra, are remarkable specimens of the Jaina 
literature in Karnataka during the early medieval age. Upad¬ 
hye rightly observes 4 that it is not only a systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the Jaina traditional lore and principles but also an 
•exquisite specimen of Sanskrit literature, rich in exuberant 
descriptions and full of poetic embellishments, both of sense 
and sound. 

The Mahapurana of Jinasena and Gunabhadra, which 
contains the stories of the sixty-three excellent men of the 
Jaina tradition, has now been generally accepted as the work 

1. Hanvamiapurana, pt. II, ch. 66, w. 30fF, p. 802. 

2. Ibid, v, 36, p. 802. 

3. A. N. Upadhye, (ed.), Brhalkalh.nJ.oia, Introd., p. 121. 

4. A. N. Upadhye, fed Atmdnusosana, Inlrod , p. 9. 
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of the 9th century. 1 It consists of two parts, the Adipurana and 
the Uitarapitrana. The Adipurana has forty seven chapters and 
deals mainly with the life of the first Jina, Rsabhadcva and his 
son,Bharata. Fortytwo chapters arc composed by Jinaserta, 
and the remainder is added to it by his disciple Gunabhadra. 
The Uttarapurana contains the biographies of all the remaining 
great figures of the Jaina tradition. 

Besides the Sanskrit Jaina Puranas. several Puranas were 
composed in Kannada. Pampa, Ponna and Ranna, who arc 
considered to be the three gems of Kannada literature, flouri¬ 
shed in Karnataka during the 10th century. The Adipurana of 
Pampa, the SZnlipurana of Ponna and Ajitapurana of Ranna 
deserve special mention. They enriched the Kanarese language.-. 
Camundaraya, who was a general of the Ganga King M5ra- 
simha and Racamalla, also composed the Camundarajapur&na , 
which contains a complete history of the twenty-four Jinas. 
It is the oldest extant specimen of a book, written in contin¬ 
uous prose and therefore enables us to gain a knowledge of 
the language as spoken in the 10th century' A.D. 2 

In the 11th and the 12tli centuries there flourished some 
eminent Kanarese scholars, who composed the Jaina Puranas 
in Kannada. Among these scholars, the foremost place is- 
assigned to Nagacandra or Abhinave Pampa, who flourish¬ 
ed during the reign of the Hoysala King Vignuvardha- 
na. He wrote the Mallinatha Parana , which deals with 
the life story of the nineteenth Jaina prophet. The work has 
unique Value, because it preserves for us a Jaina version of 
the Ramayona which differs in important respects from ’its- 
Brahman,ical version. 3 Besides, we have Meminatha Purana 
in Kannada by Karnaparya, which describes the story of the 
twenty-second Jaina prophet. It also throws light on the 
stories of Krsna,. the Pandavas and the Alahabharata war. 
Karnaparya flourished in Karnataka in the middle of the 12th- 
century' A.D. 4 

1. M. Wjntermte. op. cit, p. 499; J, P. Jaina, The Jaina Source* of iha 

History of Ancient Indio, p. 204; N.R. Premi Jaina SPhilya aur llihasa T 
p. 140; Pannalal Jaina, {ed.), AdrpurSna, Introd. p. 20.’ 

2. E P. Rice, A History of Kanarese Literature, p. 32- 

3. Ibid. y>. 

4. Ibid. p. 36. 
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Though considerable portions of the Jaina Puranas are* 
replete with legendary tales, they furnish valuable information 
regarding the spiritual life and religious deeds of the Jainas in 
Karnataka. Through these lagendary tales, the Digambaras 
in Karnataka always stressed the duties of the Jaina house¬ 
holders aspiring to attain salvation. The lives of the twenty- 
four Jinas, which form the main contents of the above Pura¬ 
nas, are held up as models for the pious Jainas. The strict 
observance of the principle of ah'tmsa or non-violence figures in. 
most stories. The dreadful consequences of violence and of 
eating the flesh form the content of the Jaina sermons. 

The Puranas throw welcome light on the religious rites 
and practices of the Karnataka Jainas. They repeatedly refer 
to the observance of nudity, meditation, rain-retreat, abandon¬ 
ment of night’s meal and taking food in a standing position. They 
also give us a detailed description of domestic rituals. In two- 
chapters, the Adipurana explains the Jaina samsknras and their 
importance for the Jaina devotees. The performance of the 
domestic rites, which resembles the Brahmanical rites, is al¬ 
ways preceded by the worship of the Jinas in the Jaina tem¬ 
ples. 

The Puranas furnish more interesting facts about the 
Jaina system of worship. The astnhnika-pujn or the eight-day 
worship, the performance of ablution and the good consequen¬ 
ces of the Jaina adoration arc extensively discussed in these 
Jaina Puranas. Evidence derived from these Puranas is corro¬ 
borated by the epigraphs which show that the donors vied 
with one another in building the Jaina basadis and mapias and 
making liberal endowments for their upkeep. 

The Jaina didactic literature of this period is noted for a 
powerful desire for righteousness. A strong sense of moral 
obligation, an earnest aspiration for good, a fervent and un¬ 
selfish charity and generally a loftiness of aims pervade several 
Jain ethical works and they must have been important factors 
in shaping the character and ideas of the Jainas. 1 Through 
these ethical works, the Jaina teachers of Karnataka preached, 
the fundamental doctrines of the Jaina religion and exposed 
1. J. P, Jain. op. cit., pp* 251-2. 
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the weak points of other religious schools. They always tried 
to prove the supremacy of the Jaina faith over others by means 
of comparison and contrast. 

The Varaftgacarita of Jatasimhanandi is the most impor¬ 
tant didactic text. It is a veritable mine of information for 
the conduct of the Karnataka Jainas. In this text the sage 
Varadatta, the chief disciple of Neminatha, the 22nd Jin a, 
explains the meaning of Dharma (religion) at the very start. 
He also points out the importance of Karma-siddhanta accor¬ 
ding to which the destiny of man is determined by his own 
actions,* the bad and the good which a man experiences in his 
life are the consequences of his past conduct. Thus human 
action is the main cause of worldly bondage. 1 For complete 
annihilation of this bondage, Varadatta recommends Jaina 
penances of twelve kinds. 2 They comprise fasting, eating less 
than the prescribed quantity of food, abandonment of tasteful 
food, the mortification of the body, meditation and so on. 
The prince Var&Aga is said to have become a Jaina monk by 
being initiated in the monastic order and attained liberation 
by subduing the internal and external passions and practising 
•meditation. 

As the Varafigacarita nowhere mentions the date and the 
name of its author, it is very difficult to determine its age. The 
contemporary and later writings of the Jaina scholars, how¬ 
ever, provide some clue to the date of this text. Upadhye 
infeis that it was composed by Jatasimhanandi. 3 Since Ktiva- 
layamato and the Harivamsapmana refer to Jadiya and Jatiia- 
muni respectively as the authors of the Varahgacarita, he places 
its author at the close of the 7th century A.D. 4 

The Tasastilaka of Somadeva Suri is another important 
"Digambara text meant for religious instructions. Written part¬ 
ly in prose and partly in verse, it occupies a significant position 
in the Sanskrit Kavya literature. It contains long discourses 
on the orthodox tenets of Jainism. 

t. Vflrangacarita, chs. 3-4, pp. 2(Sff. 

2. Ibid. eh. X. v. 38, p. SO 

3. Ibid. Introd,, p. 10. 

4. Ibid. p. 22. 
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Somadeva states 1 at the end of his work that he belonged 
to Deva sangha and was a disciple of Nemid eva, who is said 
to have accepted the discipleship of Yasodeva. He adds that 
he composed this work in Saka era S81 (A.D. 959), when the 
Rastrakuta King Krsnadeva was celebrating his victories at 
Melpati after conquering the Pandya, Cola, Cera, and other 
kings. 2 Somadeva^s statement is confirmed by an epigraph of" 
A.D. 959 found at Melpafi in North Arcot district. 3 Though, 
it records the grant of a village to a Saiva ascetic, it lefers to 
Kj-sna Ill’s victories over the above-mentioned powers. 

But this does not mean that he composed his work at the 
Rastrakuta capital Manyakhcfa. Somadeva specifies that the 
work was composed at Gangadhara, which was the capital of 
a prince named Vagaraja, the eldest son of a Calukyan chief 
Arikesari, a feudatory chief of Krsnaraja. 4 Handiqui identi¬ 
fies the place GaPgadhara with Gangawati in the Raichur dis¬ 
trict quite near the modern Dharwar in Mysore state. 3 The 
Prabhanl copper-plates, 6 which are dated in A.D. 966, also 
'help us to determine the age of Somadeva. They record the 
gTant of a village to Somadeva by the Calukya chief Arikesari 
IV for the maintenance of the&ubhadhamajinalaya atmodern 
Vemulvada. It is therefore clear that Somadeva SQri flouri¬ 
shed in Karnataka during the 10th century A.D. 

The Tasastilaka emphasises the Jaina doctrine of non¬ 
violence. Somadeva introduces two sets of characters, Sudatta 
and his twin disciples Abhayaruci and Abhayamati on the 
one hand and the king Maridatta on the other. The- 
former represent the ideals of Jainism, and the latter 
the evil spirit of violence in crude form. Maridatta, who- 
was going to sacrifice all the living creatures including human 
beings at tire altar of the goddess Gandamari, is converted to 
the Jaina faith through the teachings of the young ascetics. 
The fourth chapter contains a dialogue between Yasodhara and. 

1. Tasastilaka, pt. ii, BK. viii, p. 419. 

2. Ibid, p, 413, 

3. El, iv, no. 40, pp. 278ff. 

4. Yafastilaka, pt. u, BK. viii, p 419. 

5. K. K. Handiqui, Yalastilaka and Indian Culture, p. 4. 

6. The Prabhanl copper-plates, cited in N. Venkataramanayya, The- 

Cdlukyas afVemuloada, pp. 92-4. 
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his mother, and shows lliat the son suffers badly in various re¬ 
births because he agrees to sacrifice an effigy of a cock made out 
of the flour. Somadeva stresses here the motives or intentions 
leading to virtue or sin. The moral validity of an action, accor¬ 
ding to him, should be judged on the basis of inner feelings and 
not outward actions. 1 

In the last three chapters, -which form an. independent 
book called the Upasakadhyajana or Readings for Laymen, 
'Somadeva gives an exposition of the Jaina doctrines and 
the Jaina vows. Somadeva also defends some practices of 
the Jaina monks such as the practice of nudity, the custom 
of taking food in a standing position, and abstention from 
bath. 2 3 

Amitagati and Nayascna may be held as the successors 
of Somadeva Suri in the field of composing didactic literature. 
Amitagati flourished in Karnataka and wrote his SubhVfUa- 
ratnasamdoha at the beginning of the 11th century.® Nayascna 
composed his famous work Dharmamrla during the early years 
.of tlie 12tli century. 4 Amitagati’s work deals with the entire 
ethics of the Digambara Jainas, gives rules of conduct for 
both monks and laymen and severely criticizes the tenets of the 
Brahmanical religion. 5 Similarly, Nayasena’s Dharmamrla 
is a book on morals and throws light on the various forms of 
human virtues. 

The Punyasrava-Kathako'm of Ramachandra Mumuksu is 
yet another didactic work for imparting ethical instructions to 
monks and laymen. It glorifies the various acts of image 
worship and points out the beneficial results of giving gifts to 
Jaina monks. 6 Though there is a great deal of controversy 
over the date of its composition, it has been generally assigned 
to a period before the middle of the 12tli century A.D. 7 

1. Yasaslilaktt. pt. ii, BK. iv, p. 136. 

2 Ibid, pt ii BK. vi, p 280 

3. M. Whnemitz, op cit., p. 481. 

4. E P. Rice, op ett , p. 37. 

5. M Winternitz, op. cit., p 662. 

6. A. N. Upadhye and H. E. Jain, (ed.) s The Punjasrava-JCfithaUsa, 

Introd., p. II. 

<-7, Ibid.p, 32. 
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The polemical literature of the Karnataka Jainas severely 
criticises the Jaina teachers and illustrates the changing chara- 
■cter of the Jaina ascetics as well as the Jaina institutions dur¬ 
ing the early medieval age. Two of these, the Atmanusasana of 
■Gunabhadra and the Darsanasara of Devasena, have been fully 
utilized for the present thesis. The Atmanusasana , which was 
•composed after the demise of Jinascna in themiddle of the 9th 
•century, 1 portrays vividly the vices and demerits that over¬ 
shadowed the Jaina monastic life and caused deterioration in 
•the original standards of Jaina monks. Gunabhadra complains 
•of the dearth of virtuous monks 2 and he bewails that the 
monks have become so worldly that they succumb to sex. He 
-compares these corrupt ascetics with the half-burnt dead body 
-which presents an aweful sight. 3 Gunabhadia also condemns 
those monks who hanker after wealth. 4 * The Darsanasara of 
"Dcvasena, composed in the Parivanatha Jaina temple at Dh5ra 
in Madhya Pradesh in the Vikram era000 (A.D. 933) 6 , attacks 
the false sects of the Jainas in general and indicates the disru¬ 
ption in the Jaina church. But the SamajaparikfG, a pole¬ 
mical work by Brahmasiva_ assigned to the first quarter of the 
12th century, seeks to establish the superiority of Jainism over 
.all other creeds. 6 

The Jaina prasastis or the colophons, mostly found at the 
•end of the Jaina works, provide valuable information legard- 
ing the Jaina teachers and their spiritual lineage. They gene¬ 
rally mention the date and the place of the composition of the 
literary texts, and hence form an important source for deter¬ 
mining the age of the Karnataka Jaina teachers. Ravisena, 
Jinasena, Gunabhadra and Somadeva Suri provide such infor¬ 
mation in their respective works. Jinasena Suri gives us the 
most authentic and up-to-date genealogy of the Digambara 
teachers who succeeded to the pontifical seat of the Punnata 

1 A. N. Upadhye, (ed.). Almanu'sasana, Introd, p 10, 

2.. Ibid. v. 149, pp. 141-2. 

3 Ibid. w. 130-131, pp. 12t-5. 

4 Ibid, v.138., p.132. 

-5. N. R. Prcmi, op. cil., p. 175. 

«5. K. A. Nilabanta Sastri, A HtsCory of South India, p 385 
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Sangha in Karnataka. He first gives 1 the pontifical succession 
for the traditional 683 years after the death of MahavTra which 
ends in A.D. 156. He then starts his own genealogy which 
consists of 33 Jaina teachers and covers a period of 027 years- 
Thus we have a complete list of teachers of the Punnata gana. 
till the last quarter of the 8th century- A.D. 

The Jaina colophons also contain many incidental refe¬ 
rences to Jaina princes and their principalities. Gunabhadra 
claims that the Rastraku(a king Krsna II was his disciple." 
On the colophon of the Utlarapursna, Lokasena, a disciple of 
Gunabhadra, praises Krsna II and states that this work was 
completed in A.D. 898 at Bahkapura in the district of Dharwar 
during the rule of his feudatory chief Lokaditya. 3 

The early medieval age in Karnataka also saw the compo¬ 
sition of numerous philosophical treatises. Of these the Santtr- 
thasiddhi, the ParamUlmaprakSsa and the pliilosophical works of' 
Nemicandra have been fully utilized for the present study. 
These texts expound the doctrines of the Jainas in Mysore. 
The Jaina view of the nature of the universe and its different- 
attributes, which are explained as the constituent substances in 
Jaina philosophy, is treated in great detail in these works. 
They point out that the inherent characteristics of the souls,, 
if polluted by the activities of human beings, are lost and they 
suffer various miseries. They also recommend the methods by 
which the Jainas may attain perfection. The Jaina teachers 
lay emphasis on the observance of the three Jewels, viz.. 
Right knowledge. Right belief and Right conduct for the- 
attainment of liberation. 

The Sarvarlhasiddhi of Pujyapada is the earliest of all the- 
pbilosophical treatises, and is the most authentic commentary 
on the Tatlvarthasutra of Umasvami in Sanskrit. Pujyapada 
belonged to Karnataka and was a teacher of the Nandi 
sangha, a branch of the Mula sangha and Kundakundanvaya. 4 
The date of Pujyapada has been discussed by scholars at some- 

1. IlaricamSapurana, pt. ii. ch. 66, w. 29-31, p. 802. 

2. JDBRAS, xii, p. 85; A. S. Altekar, The Raftraku'as and their times,. 
p. 99. 

3 Ullaraputana, w. 35-6, p. 577. 

4. JA, xvi, no. 11 (December 1955), p. 51. 
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length. Some scholars 1 place him in the Gth-7th centuries 
and deny teacher-disciple relationship between Pujyapada and 
Ganga king Durvinita. But the majority of modern scholars 
agree with the view of Rice who states that Pujyapada was 
the preceptor of Durvinita and lived in the latter half of the 
5th century and the beginning of the 6th 2 . 

Yoglndudeva, who has been placed in the sixth century, 3 
composed the Paramatmaprakaia and Togasara for expounding 
Jaina mysticism and philosophy. The main purpose of these 
works is to lay down the means by which his disciple Prabha- 
kara Bhafta and other ambitious Jainas may gain freedom 
from the cycle of rebirth for ever. He effectively explains the 
Jaina mysticism which centres round the two concepts of 3tma 
(soul) and paramUtmU (super spirit). He distinguishes the soul 
from the body 4 5 and points out its characteristics as eternal, 
uncreated, omnipresent, etc. Three divisions of the soul, viz., 
bakiralmd (external soul), antaratma (internal soul), and para- 
mZLtitfl (supreme soul), resemble the divisions described in the 
SamQdhi-sataka of Pujyapada. 6 He then points out that libera¬ 
tion can be obtained only through self-control. 

The subject matter of the Togasara is the same as that of 
Paramatmaprahssa. It speaks at length of the nature of the soul 
and its transmigratory peregrinations that plunge it into 
myriad of miseries in different births. He also discusses the 
cause of misery and freedom from it by self-realization 6 and 
meditating upon the soul. 

iNemicandra produced works of considerable philoso¬ 
phical value. The Dravya-Sahgraha, the Gommalasdra, and the 

1. R. Narasimhachar. MAR (1921), p. 21; also in his address to Pro. 
AIOC, 8th session, (Mysore 1937), pp. 804-5; S. G. Shastri, Madhyayu- 
ginacaritrakosa, cited in JA, xiii, no. 1, p. 7; B. P. Rice. op. cit.- 
P- 20, 

2. B. L. Rice. Mysore and Ceorg from Inscriptions, pp. 35, 49, and 197; 
J. K, Mukhtar, JSB, v, no. 1. 

S. S. Sastri, Pro. AIOC, Sth session (Mysore 1937), 604.; B A. Saletore, 
op. cit-, p. 23. 

3. Paramalmapreka'sa, Introd.» p. 67. 

4. Ibid. ch. i, vv. 12-4, pp. 22-3. 

5. Samadhi-Salaka, v. 4, pp. 8-9. 

6. ABORI, xii, pt. 3i, p. 135. 
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Trilohasara arc attributed to him. Or thc«e three works, the 
Dravja-Saiigraha may be regarded as a compendium of the six 
substances which constitute the cosmos. There remains no 
doubt as to the authorship of the Dravya-Sangraha by Xemi- 
candra, for he himself states that it was composed by Muni 
Xemicandra. 1 The Sanskrit commentary confirms that this 
treatise is a compilation of the answers given by Xcmirandra 
to the questions put to him by Cantundcruya,- who served the 
Gafiga kings Marasiiftha and Racmalla IV during the last 
quarter of die 10th century. As Camnndaraya constructed the 
colossal statue of Gommaja on the Vindhyagiri hill atSravana- 
Belgola in 9S2 3 and is said to have been a disciple of Ajitasena 
and Ncmicandra, 4 it seems that Neinicandra flourished during 
the last quarter of the 10th century. 

The study of the Jaina tantric texts enables us to follow 
the evolution of the Jaina goddesses in Karnataka in early 
medieval times. They lay down the formulas and spells cal¬ 
culated to bestow superhuman powers on the devotees by 
which a person could be controlled, enmity could be cavised, 
and an evil could be averted. Indranandi and Malliscna 
Sari are primarily responsible for the systematic exposition 
of the occult lore in Karnataka through their treatises 
respectively called the Joslinl-kalfia and the Bhairava-Padwava- 
tilcalpa. 

The age of Indranandi, who wrote the JvalinlkaJpa, is 
evident from the verses of his own work. If was composed in 
the Saka year SGI (A.D. 939) at the Rastrakuta capital Many- 
akheta, when the Rastrakuta king Kr§na III was ruling 
there. 5 Mallisena Surl wrote the Bhairava-Padmavatl-Knlpa 
which consists of ten chapters and throws ample light on the 
tantric rites. Though Mallisena does not mention the date of 
the composition of his work, he clearly states that he belonged 
to the monastic line of the renowned teacher Ajitasena, 5 who 

1. Drac?a-Sa n^raha , v. DS, p. 123. 

2. J.I*. Jains, Gommatasara Jira-Kantfa, Introd., p. 5. 

3. EC, ii, SB. 122, p. 50. 

4. Ibid, Tmrod,, p, 14. 

5. Jvalini-Kolpa, pp. 37-8. 

6. Bhmrcrc-PadTnBvtin-KclpG, cb. 10, v. 54, p, 74. 
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preceded the two Jama teachers Kanakasena and Jinasena. Of 
these two preceptors, Jinasena was the teacher ofMalJisena 
Surx. 1 Ajitasena, who is repeatedly referred to in inscriptions 
at Sravana-Belgola, dated A.D. 974 2 and A.D. 995, 3 undoubt¬ 
edly flourished in Karnataka during the last two decades of the 
10th century. Since he is mentioned as the first teacher of the 
three predecessors of Mallisena Suri, vve may safely place him 
■during the middle of the 11th century, if we assign 20 years 
for each generation of teachers. It is also substantiated by 
the statement of the author in his Mahdpurana, wherein 
Mallisena states that it was composed in the Jaina temple 
at Mulgunda in the Gadag taluq of Dharwar district in 
1047A 

Apart from the literary texts, contemporary inscriptions 
constitute our chief source for the study of the Jaina religion 
in Karnataka. They are full of information on the patronage 
of the Jaina devotees who contributed to the diffusion of culture 
in Karnataka in early medieval times. 

The present work is based on the study of about three 
hundred Jaina votive and donative records. From a study of 
the find-spots of the Jaina records, it becomes apparent that 
the donative records are more numerous than the votive ones. 
The donative records, which register gifts of land, village, 
customs dues, etc. for Jaina monks and monasteries, are one 
hundred and seventy-five in number. 8 They are mostly in the 
forms of grants of land, village, garden, etc. made by the 
ruling class and the pious Jaina devotees of Karnataka. They 
are generally meant for providing necessary materials for 
•worship, for meeting the maintenance cost of Jaina monks and 
monasteries, for renovation of the old bnsadis, and for running 
charity houses, attached to the Jaina temples. 

Of the total number of inscriptions examined by us, the 
votive Jaina records are not more than ninety-four. 6 Out of 

1. Bhniravn-Padmavati—Kalpa, w. 55-6, p. 74. 

2. EC U, SB. 59. p. 14. 

2. Ibid. SB 121, p 50- 

4. N.R. Prerai, op. cit., p. 315. 

5. Cf. Districtwise arranged list of inscriptions in Appendix ‘A’. 

6- Cf Appendix ‘B’. 
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these ninety-four votive records, seventy 1 have been found on 
Cikka-betta or Chandragiri hill at Sravana-Belgola in the 
Chennarayapatna taluq of the Hass an district of Mysore 
which has been the most important seat of Jainism from 
earliest times. The remaining ones belong to other parts of 
Karnataka. 

A third type of Jaina epigraphs, which commemorate 
the visits to the sacred places by Jaina pilgrims, number 
about twenty-five. 2 They point out the importance of Sra- 
vana-Belgola for the Jainas who concentrated first in this area 
and gradually extended their influence in other regions of 
Karnataka. 

Of the donative records, the Nonamangala copper plate- 
of the 4th century may be considered a landmark in the 
history of Jainism in Karnataka. It is the earliest to Tefer to- 
the donation of the Kumarapura village in Malur taluq of the 
Kolar district to the Jaina temple at Perbbolal and provides 
the earliest evidence of the king’s interest in Jainism in the 
Mysore region. 

From the 5th century onwards, grants of land and village 
to the Jaina establishments began to increase in number, 
which attests to the growing influence of Jainism in several 
parts of Mysore. Since grants were made in favour of the 
Jaina teachers mainly by the kings, princes, nobles, merchants 
and high officials of the state, they give some idea of the social 
basis of Jainism in Mysore. 

The donative records of our period throw light on the 
resources of the Jaina monasteries which emerged as landown¬ 
ing institutions in Mysore. They also tell us about the prolifer¬ 
ation of the Jaina monastic orders and show how they were 
divided into various monastic units such as the gana, gaccha 
and anvaya. Moreover, they show the extent of regional influ¬ 
ence in the formation of Jaina sanghas such as NaviltJr, Kol— 
latur, Ivittur, etc. These sanghas were evidently formed after 

1. Cf. Appendix ‘B’. 

2. EC. ii, no. 4, 900 A.D., p. 3 ; no . 10, 800 A.D., p. 3; no. 18, 700 A.D.„ 
p. 5 ; nos. 38-4, p. 9 ; nos. 48-9, p. 10 ; nos. 410-4, pp. 80-1 ; no. 416,, 
p. 81 ; nos. 418-9, p. 81 ; nos. 421-3, p. 82 ; no. 432, p. 83. 
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the names of the places which gained popularity in Karnataka 
during early medieval times. 

Jaina epigraphs are also valuable for the study of Jaina 
rituals and practices. The sallekhana rite or voluntary death 
by fasting is repeatedly refened to in the inscriptions of Sra- 
vana-Bclgola. There arc fifty-nine cases of such death by 
fasting during the 7lh-8th centuries. The inscriptions not 
only indicate the popularity of this rite in Karnataka during 
the 7th-Sth centuries but also its continuance in subsequent 
times. The available epigraphic material also shows that 
the Jaina laity practised sallekhana as ardently as the monks 
and nuns. 

The religious injunctions regarding the above rites in the 
Jaina texts are corroborated by a laige number of inscriptions 
from Siavana-Bclgoja. On the basis of epigraphic references, 
which may be treated as behavioural data, it is possible to 
show how the Karnataka Jainas faithfully followed their reli¬ 
gious principles and observed them in their day-to-day life. 
An epigraph of the 7th century tells us about Vrsabhanandi, 
who practised satinjusana on the summit of Candragiri hill, 
according to the prescribed rules. 1 MSsena, another Jaina 
ascetic, is said to have observed the vow in the 8th century in 
accordance with the rules. 2 The Jaina epigraphs show that 
the sallekhana was undertaken at the approach of death. 3 The 
£ravana-Be{gola epigraphs also refer to the twelve types of 
Jaina penance. 

That the temples were well established institutions in 
Karnataka can be inferred from large number of inscriptions 
which record donations for the construction and renovation 
of the Jaina temples. They were not merely centres of religious 
warship, as they are today, but rendered some useful service 
to the Jatnas. They functioned as centres of learning and ran 
charity houses for the distribution of food among the Jainas. 
The Jaina epigraphs also throw light on the rites and practices 
of the Jaina worshippers who offered prayers to the Jinas in 
the Jaina temples. Some inscriptions indicate the exalted 

1. EC, ii. SB. 106, p. 4t. 

2. Ibid. SB 21, pp. 6-7. 

3. Ibid. SB, SO, 88, 93, 99, etc. 
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position of the Jaina Yahsims, who came to be worshipped m 
Karnataka as the most popular goddesses during the 1 hh- 


centuries. T - 

The Taina iconography is no less valuable than the Jaina 
epigraphs for the study of Jaina divinities in Karnataka m 
early medieval times. It enables us to recognize and identity 
the Jinas (Jaina gods), for we can spot various marks and 
attributes assigned to the main gods and associated deities an 
can determine their position in the hierarchy of Jama 
pantheon. The icon bears the date and name of the sculpture 
which helps us fix the age and provenance of the image. Iconic 
lepresentation of gods and goddesses also indicates the change, 
if any, in their status. The Jaina cave at Badami, for instance, 
shows the independent status of the Jaina \ aksinis, w 10 
previously appear to have served merely as attendant deities. 
Again, in the Mcguti temple at Aihole in the Bijapur dis¬ 
trict, the change in the position of the Jaina "iak^inl Ambifca 
is visible. Moreover, the Jaina iconogiaphy enables us to 
differentiate between the southern and the northern styles o 
sculptures. Jaina images of south India bear the imprint of the 
Dravidian style. 

To sum up, the study of the Jaina literarv texts is 
essential for the knowledge of Jaina mythology and philoso¬ 
phy and the doctrines and rituals of the Jainas in Karnataka. 
The epigraphs show how far these w ere prevalent and how 
these underwent changes in early medieval times. They also 
give an account of the patronage extended to Jainism by 
kings, princes, nobles and others. 



CHAPTER III 

IDOL WORSHIP AND TANTRTSM 

In the cailiest phase of their history the Jainas and flic 
Buddhists launched a systematic campaign against the cult of 
ritual and sacrifice as destructive or all morals, and laid gieat 
stress on the purification of soul for the attainment of nirvana 
or salvation. They denied the authoiity of god over human 
actions. Unlike the Hindus, they did not accept god as the 
creator and destroyer of the universe. Contrary to the popular 
view, they held that every soul possesses the virtues of param- 
atmE or god and attains this status as soon as it frees itself from 
the worldly bondage. 

Naturally the early Jainas did not practise image wor¬ 
ship, which finds noplace in the Jaina canonical literature. 
The early Digambara texts from Karnataka do not furnish 
authentic information on this point, and the description of 
their mulagunas and uttaragunas meant for lay worshippers 
do not refer to image worship. But idol worship first appeared 
in the early centuries of the Christian eia, and elaborate rules 
were developed for performing the different rituals of Jaina 
worship during early medieval limes. 

Samantabhadra, who belongs to the early century of the 
Christian era, was probably the first to lay down worship as 
the religious duty of a layman. He included it among the 
siks&vratas or educative vows and gave it a place of some 
importance in his rules for Jaina householders. 1 From his 
time, the Jaina teachers further developed their system of wor¬ 
ship. Somadeva included it among sanmyika-’siksa-vrala 01 the 
customary worship and devoted a full chapter to the Jaina 
system of worship. 


1. SP, Brahmachari, Grhastha-Jhatma, v. 119, p. 144. 
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In early medieval times, tlie literary and epigraph! c 
sources indicate the new outlook ol Jaina teachers, who 
frequently recommended image worship. They thought the 
construction of new temples and rebuilding of old and dilapi¬ 
dated ones as meritorious acts. They glorified temple worship 
and encouraged the Jaina laity to erect basadis, enshrine 
relics in them, and visit the sacred places associated with the 
lives of the Jinas. 

The Paitmacariya, 1 the oldest Prakrit kavya, tells us about 
the Jaina system of worship in detail. It throws light on the 
worship of the Jaina images, bathing ritual of the Jinas, and 
installation of images. 2 The ParamntmaprakZ'sa, which is a work 
of the Oth century, explains that the laymen, who do not 
perform, the worship with eight articles and do not pay rever¬ 
ence to the Five Perfect Beings, cannot attain salvation. 3 It 
is apparent that the worship of the Jina became a necessary 
condition for the attainment of liberation. The Padmafwnna, 
composed by Ravisena in the 7th century A.D., exhorts the 
people to perform Jina worship and erect Jina images For the 
attainment of temporal as well as eternal blessings. 4 It also 
ordains the Jaina devotees to make arrangements for flower, 
incense, and light in Jaina temples. It further lays down that 
a man can accomplish the most difficult worldly task by per¬ 
forming Jina worship and installing images of Jinendra. 5 

The abhiseka or the bathing ritual of the Jinas. which is 
held in high esteem among the Karnataka Jainas, is also refer¬ 
red to in the Jaina texts. The most detailed description of this 
rite G is furnished by Jatasimhanandi who wrote the Varaiigaca- 
rita in the 7th century. The text draws attention to the merits 
of building temples, setting up images and conducting Jina 

l- The date of Paumacariy a,composed by VJmalasuri is very controversial. 
According to some scholars it was written in the 1st century A D-; 
according to others, led by Jacobi, it was composed in the 3rd century 
•Vt>. The view of Jacobi has been generally accepted by scholars. 

2. M. Santilal Vora (tr.), PaanacaTiya, pt. i, ch. 32, v. 70ff., p. 2521F. 

3. AN Upadhye, (ed.), Parom&lmapjokoio, v. 168, p. 3\2. 

4. Padmapuratia, pt. i, ch. 14, w. 92-3, p. 313. 

3. Ibid. v. 213, p. 321. 

O. Varilfigacarila, ch. 23, v. 60ff, pp. 223-G 
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■worship. It repeats the idea that a layman who is always 
engaged in worldly pursuits must worship the Jina for his final 
liberation from the cycle of baths and deaths. 1 It also 
-speaks of the morning and evening worship of the Jinas in 
Jaina temples 

Besides the above Jaina texts, the Tasastilaka of Somadeva 
Suri and the Vasunandi-Sravakacara contain much information 
Tegarding the image worship. Vasunandi foi instance speaks 
of the good results of performing the eight-fold worship of the 
Jinas. The devotees are said to have attained both the tem¬ 
poral as well as eternal happiness in the present life and in 
the life after death. 2 The offerings of unboiled rice, flower, 
•sweets, umbrella, etc, to the Jinas are said to have led to good 
physical health, victory over enemies on the battlefield and 
attain ment of eternal blessings. 3 

Literary evidence regarding Jaina image worship is 
•corroborated by contemporary inscriptions which record grants 
of land and village to Jaina establishments and to Jaina monks 
-for erecting temples, repairing them and performing worship. 
The Kadamba records inform us that the worship of the Jina 
was the most favourite way of expressing Jaina devotion. They 
•show that the Kadamba kings faithfully followed the sacred 
injunction of the Jaina teachers with regard to the image wor- 
-ship. They made lavish donations to Jaina temples, and erected 
new temples in the north-western parts of Mysore. In order to 
-make the worship effective in public life, the Kadamba Icing 
Eavivarma, issued an ordinance that the festival of Jmendra 
lasting for eight days should be celebrated regularly every year 
on the full moon of the month of Karttika or November from 
•the revenues of the village Purukhetaka ; that the worship of 
Jinendra should be perpetually performed by the pious country¬ 
men and citizens. 4 In view of this record it is not surprising 
that the Kadamba king not only performed Jina worship him- 

1. Varangacarila, ch. 22, v S3 ST, pp. 215-6. 

Hiralai Jain, (cd.1, Vasunandi-3rdvaf. a earn, v. 403, p. 13G. 

3. Ibid. vv. t83 92, -pp. 135-6. 

4. I.\, vi, no. 22, p. 27, 
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self but also imposed it on the people. 

The people of Karnataka followed their tings in matters- 
relating to image worship. They paid reverence to Jinas by 
constructing Jaina temples, and making proper arrangements 
for the repairs and maintenance of the same. An epigraph,, 
belonging to the reign of the Calukya king Kirtivarman IT, 
which is dated in the 6th year of his reign, commemorates 
the construction of a Jaina temple by Kaliyamma, the 
gavunda of Jebulageri in the district of Dharwar. 1 2 Another 
record registers a gift of 500 nivarlanas of land for the worship 
and offerings to the god Sankha Jinendra by Durgasakti of the 
Scndraka family during the reign of Pulakesin II. 8 Similar 
other epigraphs speak of the donation of land to the god Sah- 
kha-Jinendra at Laksmesvar in the district of Dharwar during 
the 7th-Sth centuries. 

Similar evidence may be adduced to show the prevalence 
of image worship during the time of the Rastrakntas. The 
Konnur inscription of the Ra$trakuta king Amoghavarsa. 
furnishes evidence of the Jaina devotion of Bankeya, the 
feudatory chief, who is said to have founded a Jaina temple 
at Kolanur or Konnur in the district of Dharwar and granted 
land in the village Talcyur for the benefit of that temple 
during the 9th century. 3 Another record describes a vai^ya. 
named Clkarya as erecting a Jaina temple at Mulgund in the 
same district during the rule of the Rastrakuta king ICrsna II 
in the 10th century. 

In the llth-12th centuries, the Jaina teachers from- 
Karnataka made equally zealous effort For propagating the- 
idea of image worship among the Jainas who responded to 
their appeal by erecting many new basadis in different parts off 
Mysore.. This i-s substantiated by the donative records of the 
later western Catukyas, the Hoysalas, the Santaras and their 
feudatory chiefs, 4 who made liberal gifts of lands and villages 
for the continuous performance of Jina worship. They also- 

1. BKI, i. pt. i, no. o, p. 3. 

2. Ibid, iv, no. 3, p. 2. 

3 EL vi, no. 4, p. 34. 

4, Cf. Dktrietwlse arranged list of Inscriptions in Appendix—“A” 
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gave impetus to this practice by renovating some of the old 
Jaina temples aud renewing the old charters of gifts for pro¬ 
moting the cause of Jina worship in Karnataka. From a 
record of 1068, 1 a Jama general of the western Calukya 
king Somesvara II, succeeded in convei ting a wooden temple 
into a stone structure. For this meritorious work, he took 
the help of tiic king as well as his provincial ruler Laksmana 
who completely remodeled the Jaina temple at Balipuia in the 
Vanavasi country and endowed land to it. In A.D. 1072, 2 the 
queen of SomeSvara II is recorded to have renewed the endow¬ 
ment of the village Gudigcre for the Anesejjeya basadi, which 
had been built by Kumkumamaliadevi, the younger sister of 
the GSlukya king Vijay&ditya. In another rccoid of Sravana- 
BclgoJa dated A.D. II18 3 4 * * * Gahga-Rfija, who is praised for his 
meritorious work, renovated and lestored all the basadis in 
Gahgavadi. In a latci record, which is dated A.D. 1184, 4 it 
is stated that the Gangavsdi 90,000 province shone like 
Kopana through the efforts made by Gaftga-Raja. We have 
similai account of the religious deeds of Hulla who delighted 
in restoring Jina temples and pei forming Jina worship there¬ 
in. He renovated a Jaina temple at Bankapura which had 
gone to complete ruin. 8 

Besides the worship of Jinas, there is epigraphic evid¬ 
ence 0 to show the regular performance of the worship ol Gom- 
matesvara on the Vindliyagii i hill at Sravana-Belgola. Gom- 
matesvara was the son of the first Jina Adinatha whose image 
was consecrated first by Camundaraya in the 10 th century. He 
came to occupy an important position in the hierarchy of 
Jaina gods and his worship developed as an independent cult 
in Mysore in the llth-12th centuries. 

It is clear from the above-cited epigraphic references 
that image worship tended to continue among the Jainas of 

1. EG, vii. sk. 135. pp. 102-4. 

2. Bid , iv, no. 46, p. 51. 

3. EC, ii. SB 73, pp. 38-40. 

4. Ibid. iv.Ng. 32, p. 120. 

5 Ibid, ii, SB 345, pp. 147-9. 

fi. Ibid. SB 237-8, A.D. 1196-S, p. 101 ; SB 241 ; A.D. 1175, p. 103 j SB 

212, AD. 1176, pp 103-4 ; SB 256, A D 1181, p 115 
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Karnataka during the period under study It became popular 
not only with, royal families but also with nobles, generals 
merchants and the people of different professions But it is 
to be borne m mind here that this practice of Jina v orship 
was spread and strengthened in Karnataka llnough royal 
efforts Its gradual progress among the masses maj be ti aced 
from the higher stiata to the lower let el of the Karnataka 
society 

The reasons which impelled the Jama teachers of Kar 
nataka to encourage the laity to perform image worship are 
not difficult to find out The practical idea of gaining popu¬ 
larity among the people and removing theBrahmamcal hatred 
against the Jamas made frequent provisions for the adoration 
of icon worship In order to compete with the Brahmanas it 
was felt necessary to rid Jainism of the dry asceticism The 
economic considerations of the Jama teachers also prompted 
them to propagate this practice Through their advocacy of 
image worship, they acquired new means of livelihood in Jama 
monasteries and temples which were invariably endowed with 
rich gifts of land Milage and customs dues m the early 
medieval period 

Jama Motive of Worship 

It is generally held that the worship of the Jinas is 
undertaken for spiritual reasons and not for gaming any 
worldly benefit PiofcssorAIS Upadhyc observes 1 that the 
aspirants (the Jama worshippers) receive no boons no favouis 
and no cures from him by way of gifts from the divinity As 
the Jina is the embodiment of perfection the Jama worship¬ 
pers pray to him worship him and meditate on him as a 
model that they too might become perfect Another scholar 
stales” that the Jamas ask for nothing from the Jinas, nor are 
they supposed to be granting boons to their devotees They 
arc not worshipped because worship is pleasing to them but 
because it is the source of the greatest good—the attainment 
of godly perfection for our soul Kalaghatgi, 3 dcclaics that 

1 A Upadhve cd) oi cit Introd p 3f> 

2 C R. Jain Essays and Address p l^C 

3 TG Kalaghatgi Jhtl iti p 18 
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for a Jaina it is not necessary to surrender to any higher being 
nor to ask for divine favour. There is no place for divine 
grace nor for the whims of a superior deity for the sake of 
attaining liberation. Stevenson 1 too supports the same view. 
She holds that the attitude of Jaina worshipper seems nearer 
to the French soldier paying homage at the tomb of Napoleon. 
and saluting the memory of a great hero than to the warm 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with the Hindu 
idea of bhakli. All this would suggest that the devotees offered 
obeisance to die Jinas for realizing the virtues of the Jinas in. 
their own lives and not for any worldly gain. 

But it is difficult to accept the views expressed above. 
The Jainas performed worship not out of selfless devotion but 
from a desire to gain temporal as well as eternal blessings and 
happiness. Like the Hindus, the Jainas completely surrendered 
to the Jinas and expected favour from them. It is also wrong 
to think that the Jinas did not dispense divine grace to their 
devotees. The Jaina Puraijas and the stotra literature of the 
Karnataka Jainas reveal the fact that the Jainas were moved, 
by the same feelings and desires as are found in any ordinary 
human being. They appeal to the Jinas as ardently as the- 
Hitidus to Brahma and Vi^nu. From the study of the Bhakta ~ 
mara stotra of Manatunga, it is apparent that the devotee can 
get victory over the enemies 2 and escape the grip of disease 3 
by remembering the name of the first Jina Adinatha. Mana- 
tuuga himself is said to have released himself from the bond— 
. a ge of forty-two chains by the mere recitation of the name of 
the Jina. 4 The Harivam’sapurdna of Jinasena Suri also repeats- 
the same idea and states that one can release himself from 
the influence of evil spirits by uttering the name of the- 
Jina. 5 

The Varahgacartta refers to the various results of perform¬ 
ing Jina worship with eight different articles. Each article oF 

1- S. Stevenson, ERE, x, p. 188. 

2. N.R. Pretni, tr., Adin&th-Stotra, v. 13, p. 47. 

3. Ibid. v. 45, p. 50. 

*• 1- id. v. 46, p. 51. 

5. HarioarniapUTana , pt. *3, ch. 66, v. 41, p. 804. 
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offering is supposed to confer on lbe devotees a different boon. 
Thus the offering of unbroken rice results in long life 1 and 
that of curd leads to the accomplishment of the desired work. 2 
The worship of the Jinas is said to have resulted in the 
attainment of the desired things. 3 Jinasena and Gunabhadra, 
■who composed the Mahaputana in the 9th century, also describe 
the Jinas as those who grant the desired results to the laymen. 4 
A man who wants wealth and prosperity should concentrate 
his mind on the Jainas who are described as the giver of the 
heaven. 5 6 The devotee can lid himself of the disease and 
bondage and can free himself from the clutches of lion, 
snake and fire.® King Bharata is said to have marched against 
his enemies in the south direction after offering worship to the 
Jina. 7 The importance of Jina worship with eight different 
articles is also repeated by Vasunandi, 8 9 10 who composed the 
Vastinandi-SrfiuakacTlTa in the early years of the 12th century.® 

The Karnataka Jaina teachers always glorified and attri¬ 
buted divine grace to the Jinas. They devoted their talents to 
the deification of MahSvIia and other Jinas. The Jinas, who 
"had been earlier regarded as simply spiritual teachers revealing 
the truth and inspiring the followers of Jainism in attaining 
liberation ( moksa ), came to be regarded as gods among the 
Jainas in Karnataka in the early medieval period. Thus, the 
Jinas were credited with the same attributes of divinity as 
characterized the Brahmanical gods Siva, Visnu and Brahma. 
Analogy' between the Jinas and the Hindu divinities continued 
to persist among the Jainas as late as the 13th century. Asa- 
-dhara, who composed the Jinasahasrandma in the middle of the 
13th century, 30 attributes one thousand and eight names to the 

1. Varatigacarila, ch. 23, v. 20, p. 222. 

2. Ibid. v. 19, p, 222. 

Z. Ibid., cli. 22, v. 48, p. 216. 

4. Adipurdna, pt. 1, ch. 7, v. 281, p. 163. 

-5. Ibid. v. 265, p. 165. 

6. Ibid. v. 303, p. 165. 

7. Ibid. pt. ii. ch. 29, v. 1, p. 02. 

8. H.L.. Jain, (ed.), Vasunandi-SrSvakacara, Introd. p. 19. 

9. Ibid. w. 483-93. pp. 135-6. 

10. H.L- Jain, (ed.l, Jinnsahasranima, Introd. pp. 22-3, 
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Jina and indicates the significance of uttering them correctly. 1 
The jina is repeatedly compared with hlahadeva, 2 Sadasiva 3 
and Brahma 4 

The exaltation of the position of the Jinas is well illus¬ 
trated in the prayer hymns addressed to them in the Jaina 
Pvranas. Raviscna, who flourished in the 7th century, identifies 
the first Jina Admatha with the Hindu gods Siva and Svayam- 
bhu. 5 Like his predecessor, Jinasena too describes the Jina 
as Brahma, Visnu and Svayambhu. 6 Almost all the epithets and 
names, expressive of his qualities, functions and associations 
are liberally ascribed to the Jinas with some explanation. 
Risabhadeva is again compared with Samkara and other 
Hindu gods, 7 

Although in the early days, the Jainas criticised the 
Hindu theory of creation and destruction, in later times the 
Jinas arc assigned both the creative and destructive power. 
In the Ma/iBpurUna of Jinascna-Gunabhadra, the Jina is 
spoken of as the creator 8 and destroyer 9 of the universe. Liter¬ 
ary evidence is also supported by a 10th century epigraph 
which refers to the Jina or Jinapati, adored by the gods as the 
Tirst Creator of the world. 10 

The Jinas, who were represented previously as ideal 
personalities, were also credited with all the divine qualities 
of the Brahmanical deities such as Brahma and Kr$na. The 
Jaina teachers accepted several strange incarnations of Rsa- 
bhadeva. Jinasena explains the ten incarnations of the First 
Jina, 11 and tries to prove that he represents Krsna and Vi§i?u. 


I. H.L. Jain, (cd.), Jinasahasrandma, vv. 140-3, p. 140. 

2 Ibid. v. 63, p. SC. 

3. Ibid. v. J04, p. 113. 

4. Ibid. v. 98, p. 108. 

5. Padmapurana, pt Hi, ch- 98, w. 66-7, p. 221. 

0. Adipurana, pt i. eh. 24, w. 31-6, p. 576. 

7. Ibid. ch. 25, v. 74, p. 601. 

8. Ibid. ch. 24, v. 55. p. 578. 

9. Ibid. v. 44, p, 577. 

10. S.R. Sharma, op. cit. p. 143. 

II. Adtpur&no, pt j, ch. 14, v. 51, p 30'» 
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It appears reasonable to assume that the Jaina mytho- 
logists could not keep themselves free from the influence of the 
Hindu conception of the creative power of gods. Thus, the 
Jinas were given Hindu orientation in order to adjust Jainism, 
to changing times and as such the people were attracted, 
towards the beneficial power of the Jaina divinities. 

Jaina Objects of Worship 

The Karnataka Jaina literature and epigraphs indicate 
that the Jaina objects of adoration resemble mainly the Brah- 
manical objects of worship. Like the Hindus, the Jainas show 
their reverence not only to the Jinas alone but also to their 
associated deities, sacred things and symbols. The attendant 
deities of the Jinas and their emblems are also shown great 
reverence. 

The Jaina objects of worship may be enumerated under 
the following heads ; (i) the Five Exalted Beings ; (ii) the 
attendant deities of the Jinas ; (iii) symbolical objects of” 
worship ; and (iv) worship of the saci ed places. Besides, the 
Jainas also imitated the Hindu practice of paying homage to 
the family members of the Jinas. 

The Jainas first adore the Five Exalted Beings (the pafi~ 
caparamesthi). They are, according to Somadeva, 1 the at hat ^ 
that is, one of the Jinas endowed with superhuman qualities j 
the siddha or one who has realised within himself the luminous 
presence of the Infinite soul ; the Acurya or the teacher who 
regulates the social order according to the principles oF 
Jainism ; the upndkyaya or the preceptor who has mastered 
the sacred lore ; and the sadkti or the ordinary monk bent on 
salvation and engaged in rigorous austerities in the face of 
insuperable obstacles. They are thus a group of five graded 
purified souls. While the former two have freed themselves 
from the cycle of births and deaths, the remaining three 
are on the way of attaining salvation. Just as there are ranks 
in society so also there are ranks in the Jaina religious 
organization. 


1. K.K. Handiqui, op. cit- pp. 269-70. 
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Tlie worship of these exalted souls prominently figured 
in tlie devotional Jaina literature- It was prevalent among 
both the monks and the laymen. As the monks did not use 
idols, they offered only mental salutation to them in course of 
practising austerities. 

In the temple worship, which was especially meant for 
ordinary men, the Jinas were assigned the foremost place 
among the purified souls because they are believed to reveal 
the path of salvation to the mankind. While the devotees per¬ 
formed the various acts of Jaina worship, they offered salutation 
to them along with the Jinas. 

The Jainas of Karnataka promulgated a formula to be 
recited at the time of worship. This was considered to be very 
important in the Jaina system of adoration, and may be com¬ 
pared with the gZyatfi mantra of the Vedic school. It consists of 
thirty-five letters, 1 and several methods of uttering it are 
prescribed. Jinasena in his Adipurana refers to the recitation 
of sixteen, eight, six and five letters of the Jaina formula. 2 
Sometimes it is to be limited to a single letter formula such as 
"Om”. Somadcva too refers to the different methods of utter¬ 
ing the Jaina formula, but the one consisting of thirty-five 
letters is held to be most authoritative by him. 3 

The Jaina literature and epigraphs also refer to the wor¬ 
ship of the attendant gods and goddesses of the Jinas (yaksas 
and yaksinia). They are depicted on the right and the left sides 
of the Jinas in the Jaina sculpture and are recognized by their 
respective features. Among tire numerous deities, the cult of 
Padmavatx and Jvalamalinl gained wide popularity among the 
Jainas in Karnataka. Independent tantric Jaina texts such as 
the Bhairava-Padmavat'i-Kalpa and the Jvalini-Kalpa indicate the 
increasing importance oT these two goddesses in Karnataka 
during the early medieval age. The two texts show that they 
were worshipped as independent tantric deities possessing 
mystical powers during the Ilth~12th centuries. 

1- K.K. Haodiqui, op. cit. p. 272. 

2. Adipurana, pt. i, ch. 21, v. 231 ff, p. 429. 

3. K.K. Handiqui, op. cit. p, 272. 
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The Brahmantcal practice or worshipping religious and 
spiritual symbols also influenced Jainism in Karnataka. Liter¬ 
ary evidence speaks of the worship of the following symbols; 
(1) dharmacahras or the wheels of righteousness; (ii) the 
caitya tree, (iii) Jina-flags containing the figures of elephant, 
lion, peacock, bull, etc., (iv) the mSnastambha or standing 
pillar. All these symbols stand for the Jinas, and they arc 
revered, if not worshipped independently by the Karnataka 
Jainas. Jinasena in his Adipurana refers to their worship. He 
informs us that the Jaina tomb contained the image of the 
Jinas, and the people felt happy in worshipping them. 1 2 The 
worship of the caitya trees, 8 the wheels of righteousness, 
Jina-flags 3 4 and mSnastambha* are also referred to in the same 
text. 

The footprints of the Jaina teachers were also venerated 
by the Jainas in Karnataka. The Jaina PurSnas enjoin the 
laymen to bow down at the feet of spiritual teachers. It was 
regarded as a pious act for the laity. As a natural consequence, 
the devotees felt the necessity to pay homage to those spiritual 
teachers even after their deaths. They began to engrave for 
personal adoration the foot-prints of Jaina teachers on stone or 
some lasting material. It became gradually a popular practice 
among the Karnataka Jamas. 

Literary reference is also corroborated by epigraphs. An 
epigraph 5 6 of the 10th century states that the foot-marks of the 
teacher, Jatasimhanandi, were carved out by Cavaya. As 
Jatasiihhanandi flourished during the 7th century, his foot¬ 
prints were engraved by the devotee for personal worship in 
the 10th century. Camundaraya is also said to have paid 
homage to the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu.® The worship of 
the same teacher is again referred to in another Sravana- 
Belgola epigraph. 7 It states that Jinacandra bows to the feet 

1. Adipurana, pt. I, ch. 22, v, 269, p. 633. 

2. Ibid. pt. ii, ch. 33, v. 86, p. 13S. 

3. Ibid vv. 93-5, p. 139. 

4. Ibjd. v. 75. p. 137. 

5. P B. Desai, op. cit. Inscription no. 20, p 344. 

6. EC, ii, Introd p. 13. 

7. Ibid SB 166, p. 79. 
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■of Bhadrabahusvaml. There are clear indications of the repeti¬ 
tion of the practice of paying reverence to the Jaina teachers 
in more than five Sravana-Belgola epigraphs 1 which belong to 
the 12th century. 

The spiritual hierarchy of the Brahmanical Gods influ¬ 
enced the Jaina pantheon in Karnataka, and the Jainas paid 
Tevercn.ce not only to the Jinas but also to members of their 
family. If the sons of Siva (Karttika & Ganesa) are worshipped 
in the Hindu religion, son of the first Jina Adinatha is equally 
preferred for worship in the Jaina religion. In a Sravana- 
Belgoja epigraph of the 10th century, it is stated that Gamun- 
daraya caused to be made the statue of Goramata and he is 
said to have consecrated this image 2 The worship of Gomma- 
tesvara gained wide popularity among the Jainas of Karnataka 
by the end of the 12th century. In A.D. 1159, 3 the Hoysala 
King Narasimhadeva gave gift of the village Savaneru for the 
eight-fold worship of the same image. There are similar other 
inscriptions from Sravana-Bejgoja, dated in A.D. 1I75, 4 A.D. 
1181 s and A.D. 1106,® which contain information about the 
public adoration of Gommajesvara on the Vindhyagiri hill and 
register gifts of land for providing flowers and other materials 
foi worship. The above instances leave no doubt that the son 
of the first Jina came to be worshipped among the Jainas as 
an independent god by the end of the 12th century. 

The worship of the sacred places (nirv'dnaksetra) was also 
an object of Jaina adoration. The Jainas of Karnataka paid 
respect to the places which were connected with the lives and 
attainment of liberation of Jinas and other eminent Jaina 
teachers. Several epigraphs from Sravana-Belgola prove this. 7 

1. EC, li, SB 110, AD. 1100, p. 49 ; SB 123, A.D. 1100 ; SB124, A D. 
IU0, p 50 ; SB 42B, A D. U00, p. 82. 

2. Ibid. SB 175-6, p- 89- 

3. Ibid. SB 349, pp. 151-4. 

4 Ibid. SB 240-2, pp. 101-1. 

5. Ibid, SB 258, p. 115. 

-6. Ibid. SB 237, p. 10U 

7 Ibid. SB 10, A.D. 800, p. 3 ; SB 4, A D 90(1, p. 3 ; SB 3S-9, A D. 750 
and A.D. 950, p. 9 ; SB 40, A.D. 090. p. 9 , SB 41-2 ; A.D. 1000, p. 9; 
SB 43, 44, 48 A D. 1100, pn>. 9-10; SB 410, 413, 417,A D. 1000, pp. 
80-1. 
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The Vasunandi-SrSvalacara also corroborates the above Jaina 
practice . 1 

Forms of Jaina Worship 

The Jaina texts or Karnataka generally refer to two 
forms of image worship, (1) the bhava-pitja or the mental 
offering of prayer to the Jinas an d {'2) the dravya-pujs or the 
eight-fold worship of Jina images. The Varangacarita" clearly 
refers to them and points out the difference between the two 
fotms. The bhava-pujs means concentration of mind on the 
various qualities of the chosen deities, i.e. the Jinas. The 
dravya-pujd denotes the proper worship of the Jina image with, 
elaborate rituals and offering of eight different articles such 
as unboiled rice, sandal, incense, water, fruit, flower, etc., to 
the Jinas. As the bhava-puja is performed with or without the 
use of idols, it is prevalent both among the Jaina monks and 
laymen. If the Jina image is not available, Somadeva 3 advises 
the Jainas to visualize the picture of the Jina on a piece of 
birch bark or cloth or wooden board or a slab of stone or on 
sand or in the air or in one’s heart. 

In the Adipurana Jinasena subdivides the dravja-ptija into- 
four categories, of which we have first the sadarcana-fmja or 
daily worship of the Jinas. 4 The devotees daily offer sandal, 
unbroken rice, incense, fruit, flower and sweets to the Jinas 
in the Jaina temples. The erection and installation of the 
images and donation of villages, lands and fields fall under this 
category. The second form of worship is known as calurmwkha- 
pftjaf in which the devotee worships the four faces of the Jina. 
The third form is known as die cakravarli-plija. in which the 
royal devotee makes lavish charities according to the desires of 
almsmen after the performance of Jina worship. 6 Lastly comes 
the astahnika-puja or the eightfold worship, which lasts for 
eight days. Jinasena prescribes it for allthepious countrymen. r 

1. H.L. Jain, fed.), Vajunandi-Sraiakacara, v. 152, p.130. 

2. Varargacarila, ch. 22, v. 43 IT, p. 216. 

3. 2'asmtilaka, ii, p. 373, cited in K.K.. Handiqui, op, cit. p. 2o9. 

4. Adipurana, pt. ii, ch. 33, w. 27-8, p. 242. 

6. Ibid. v. 30, p 242. 

C. Ibid v. 31, p 242. 

1, Ibid, v, 32, p. 242. 
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Professor Robert Williams 1 2 strongly criticises this classi¬ 
fication as unreal bat does not give any grounds for this. 
Jinasena J s classification reflects the needs of different social 
classes in Karnataka. He seems to have chalked out a plan for 
woiship based on economic considerations. 

Jaina Temple Worship 

The prevalence of icon worship among the Jainas in 
Karnataka indicates the existence of the institution of temples, 
which are commonly known as the basadi or basti jn Karnataka. 
Both the epigraphic and literary sources speak of the erection 
of Jaina temples and consecration of Jina images in the early 
medieval age. 

The Karnataka Jainas believed that temple building was 
also a means to salvation and secured for the builder the 
delights of heaven in ilie next life. This accelerated the 
process of temple construction and gradually gave rise to 
several temple cities in Karnataka. Sravana-Belgola, Halsi, 
Aihole, and Dharwar are fine witnesses to this spirit of Jaina 
devotion. 

The people attached great impoitance to temple worship. 
They performed almost all sacraments such as birth ceremony, 
investiture of the sacred thread, and marriage before the Jinas 
in Jaina temples. Jinasena explains clearly the observation 
of these rites in the Jaina temples - 

The Jama Puranas inform us that the votaries showed 
their devotion to the Jaina temple by going round the temple; 
this was called the circumambulation rite. The Jaina devotees 
are advised to perform this ritual as soon as they enter the 
temple. 

Temple worship was both public and private. Public 
worship comprised the Jaina practice of daily worship of the 
Jina image and periodical worship on special occasions. 
Numerous in script ion a I evidences, dating from the 5th to the 
12th centuries, speak of public temple worship among the 
Karnataka Jainas. The earliest indication of the congre- 

1. Robert Wiiliams, Jama Toga, p. 216. 

2. AdtpurSaa , pt. ii, cb. 38, v. 69ff, pp. 245 ff. 
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gational worship i« furnished by the Kadamba copper plates, 
which are assigned to the middle of the 6th and the Gtli 
centuries. In one of these copper plates, it is stated that the 
Kadamba king Ravivarma in his 34th regnal year granted 
land in Asundi in the district of Dharwar for performing wor¬ 
ship of the Jinas. 1 2 Another record 2 of the «ame monaich refers 
to the performance of the eightdays worship of thejinasby the 
pious Jaina devotees at Palasika or modern Halsi in the district 
of Be/gaum. It shows that the common people participated 
in the performance of the Jina worship. Harivarma, another 
king of the Kadamba lineage, is also said to have granted the 
village Vasant&vataka for providing annually at the eight day’s 
sacrifice and the perpetual anointing of the Jina image with 
clarified butter for the temple of the Ar/ial (Jina) which 
Mj-igeSavarma had caused to be built at modern Halsi in the 
district of Belgaum. 8 The Stone mansion of Jincndrawas 
erected at Aihole by Ravikirti, who had obtained the favour 
of the Calukya king Pulakesin II in tire 7th century. 4 Ladies 
of upper classes showed equal enthusiasm for public w orship 
by erecting Jaina temples in Mysore. An epigraph of the Slh 
century informs us that Kandacl, the wife of a feudatory chief, 
constructed an auspicious Jaina temple named Lokatilaka- 
Jinalaya for promoting Jina worship. 

Inscriptions also attest the practice of temple cons¬ 
truction during the 9th and the 10th centuries. Camundaraya, 
the minister ahd general of the Ganga king Marasirhha, is 
said to have constructed a magnificent temple, containing the 
image of the twenty-second Jina Neminatha on the Vindhya- 
giri hill at Sravana-Belgola. 5 6 The upper storey of the temple 
was added by the son of Gamundaraya, and an image of the 
twenty-third Jina Parsvanatba was placed in it.® Both these 
temples -were built in the 10th century. 

1. MAR, 1333, no. 1, pp. 113-4. 

2. I A, vi, no. 22, p. 27. 

3. Ibid, vi, no 2fi, p. 31. 

4. El, vi, no. 1, pp. 11-2. 

6. EG, li, Introd p. 6. 

6. Ibid. 
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Construction of temples and installation of Jina ifiiages 
therein ihcreased in the 11th-12th centuries. Epigraphic 
evidence shows that princes 1 and people 2 alike erected numer¬ 
ous Jaina temples and granted land for various acts of worship 
in Jaina temples, which were open to all irrespective of caste 
and creed. The Jaina women of Karnataka expressed their 
deep devotion for Jainism by erecting a number of new basadis 
and endowing them with rich gifts. In 1047, Akkadevi is 
said to have granted land for meeting the cost of plastering 
the broken monastery of the Gonada-Bedangi Jinalaya at 
Vikfamapura in the Bijapur district and for the supply of 
scent, incense and lamp. 3 Another woman, who figures pro¬ 
minently in the record of the 12tli century, was Pocikabbc, 4 5 6 
the mother of Ganga-Raja. She is said to have erected 
numerous Jaina temples at Sravana-Bejgola and many other 
holy places. In 1123 SantaladevI, the queen of the Hoysala 
king Visnuvardhana, built the Savatigandhavarna temple at 
Bdtgoja and granted the village Mottenavile to her preceptor 
for providing regular Worship.® In a record of the last 
quarter of the 12th century, Haryyale, a woman belonging 
to the middle class of Karnataka society, is said to have advis¬ 
ed her son to build Jaina temple for obtaining boundless 
merit.® The above examples show clearly what interest both 
the kings and their subjects took in building Jaina temples in 
Karnataka during the llth-12th centuries. 

Commenting upon the prevalent modes of Jaina worship. 
Professor Bhattacharya observes 7 that the Jainas in optional 
cases keep an image in their houses and do not undergo the 

1. EC, vii, Sk. 130, A.D. 10GS, p. 103 ; MAR, 1927 A D. 10G2, p. 43 ; 
EC. iv, Ag. 99, A.D. 1079, p. 263 ; EC, vjfi, Ng. 40, A D. 1087, pp. 
144-7 ; EC, v, Cn 148, A.D. 1094, p. 190 ; EC. jv, Kg. 19, A.D. 1118, 
p. 116. 

2. El, xvl, A.D. 10>3, p. 57 ; EC, vii, SK. 124, A.D. 1077, p. 90 ; EC, 
vi. Cm. 160, A.D. 1103. p- 57 ; AMR, 1939, p. 194; EC. iv, tig, A.D. 
1142, p. 138. 

71. El. xvri, p. 123. 

4. EC, ii, SB 118, p. 48-9. 

5. Ibid. SB 132, p. 60 

6. EC, th. TP. 93, p. 60 

7. B C. Bhaltrvcharya, jaina Iconography, p. 21. 
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special ritualistic formalism in their private worship. But it 
seems to be difficult to subscribe to his view'. Although epi¬ 
graph ic sources are silent on this point, several literary texts of 
the Digambaras contain instructions for installation of the 
Jina image in private houses and speak of the household 
shrines. Ilarisena in his Padmapurana states 1 that the people 
should install Jina image in their houses and worship it. The 
absence of Jina icons in any Jaina house is said to have 
brought to the devotee. On the other hand, the house 

which contains the Jina image is thought to be free from the 
influence of evil spirits. He further states the story of a Jaina 
woman, who had to suffer the separation of her husband for a 
long time in her next life, because she had dishonoured the 
Jina in her private house. 2 

Jinasena in his AdipurSna advises the Jainas not to wor¬ 
ship the deities of the other faiths in their private homes. 3 It 
proves beyond doubt that the Jainas in Karnataka keep the 
Jina image for personal adoration. He also informs us that the 
Jainas used to hang a bell, containing the Jina image, at the 
main entrance to their houses so that they may always offer 
salutation to him. 4 At another place, he speaks of the house¬ 
hold shrines which seem to have been situated within the 
compound of the palaces of kings, where worship was probably 
performed for the whole family. 5 There is nothing to show 
that the neighbouring Jainas were not permitted to visit such 
temples for worship. All this proves the prevalence of private 
temple worship among the Jainas in Karnataka. It also 
seems reasonable to assume that the Jaina idols were wor¬ 
shipped on communal, family and individual basis duiing the 
early medieval age. 

Daily worship of the Jina in Jaina temples 

An important custom of the Jainas was their daily attend¬ 
ance in the Jaina temples for the worship of the Jinas, It 

t. Padmapurana, pt. Hi, ch. 92, v. 730.. p. 131. 

2. Ibid. pt. i, ch. 17, v. 1050, pp. 382-3. 

3. Adipurana, pt. ii, ch. 39, v. 45fF, p. 273. 

4. Ibid. pt. ii, ch. 41, v. 870, p. 324. 

a. Ibid. j»t. i, ch. 5, v. 227ff, p. 113. 
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•consisted in morning and evening worship of the Jinas. The 
Jaina puranas and other literary texts of Karnataka emphasise 
the need of observing some preliminary religious rites before 
the performance of the actual worship of the Jinas. These 
include bathing, expiation and circumambulation, which 
all are deemed essential for maintaining the purity of 
mind and body of the worshippers. Somadeva 1 2 3 in his 1 asas- 
tilaka refers to the internal and external purity of the Jainas. 
.By internal purity, he means purity of mind. The need of 
taking bath in pure water and washing of the teeth are includ¬ 
ed in external purity. He warns the Jainas against the use 
•of hot water 8 for bathing because of the fear of injury to living 
•creatures. 

The expiatory rite of the Jainas is also an important 
preliminary ritual. The Jaina devotees arc said to have got 
rid of the impurity caused by their movements on their way to 
their temples. Jinasena explains it as the try a-path a-suddh ih rij3. s 
Both the monks and laymen are asked to observe it in order 
to absolve themselves of the acts of sin. 

In the circumambulation rite (pradahsina) the Jaina devo¬ 
tees walk round the Jaina temples thrice 4 before performing 
acts of worship, and the same rite is repeated after the final act 
of the Jina worship. 5 Foi this rite circumambulatory passages 
were provided in the Jaina temples. 

The Ta'sastilaka 6 throws light on the different stages of 
Jaina worship. The first stage is formed by the prasteivana 
^prelude), which means the summoning of the Jina and making 
preparations for his worship. 7 It is followed by the purdkarma, 
which is the purification of the place of worship and the 
•establishment of water vessels over it on the occasion of ablu¬ 
tion ceremony. 8 The third stage is the formal placing of the 

1. Taiasltlaka, pt. ii, BK. viit, pp. 372-3. 

2. Ibid. 

"3. Adipurana, pt. i, ch. 7, w. 275-6, p. 162. 

-4. Varaiigacarita, cb 23, v. 57, p. 225. 

5. HaricamSapurana, pt. i, ch. 22, v. 44, p. 334. 

•0. Tasasnloka, pt. ii, BK. vlii, pp. 3S2fF. 

"7. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, p.383. 
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Jina idol on the altar, and it called sthupann .' 1 The Installation 
of Jina images is frequently referred to in the epigraph 1 ;. An 
epigraph of H3S 2 speaks of installation ceremony of the 
god Mallmaiha in the Dlnkar JinSlaya at Bastihajli in the 
Bclur taluq. Similar evidence is available from other inscrip¬ 
tions which refer to the installation of the images of 
NcminStlia, 3 Parsvanatha* and Cenna-Parivanatlin 6 in the 
middle of tltc 12th century. The sannidhnpana is the act of 
going nearest to the Jina, which is expressed in a highly eulo¬ 
gistic manner.* The study of the verses composed by Somadeva 
gives the impression of spiritual flattery to the Jina. Pujs or the 
worship proper comprised the actual ablution ceremony, 
waving oflamp (Uratl), offerings of eight articles and recitation 
of Jaina hymns befotc the idol. 

The Karnataka Jaina texts also enlighten us about the 
various acts of the Jina worship, which are invariably per¬ 
formed in eveiy Jaina temple, Tltc bathing rite of the Jina 
appears to be the most important act of worship. The Varan- 
gacarita 7 provides the most detailed description or the bathing 
ritual. It lays emphasis on the maintenance of purity. The 
devotees arc advised to observe complete fast and to take bath 
before proceeding to the performance of Jina ablution. They 
are also said to have pul on white cloth, which indicates clean¬ 
liness in matters relating to clothing.® The devotees collect 
waters from holy rivers, wells, fountains and pilgrim places 
and store them in four earthen pitchers. The water pitchers 
are beautifully decorated with Sowers and are carried by the- 
devotees to the Jaina temples.® As soon as they enter the 
temple, they perform circhmambulation thrice and proceed 
towards the abhiseka-sala or the ablution hall. In the ablution 
hall, the Jaina priest, known as the shapanacarya (the priest) 

1. Yjsastilaka. pt. ii, BK. viii, pp. 312-3. 

2. EC, xv, p. 5. 

3. MAR, 1944, p. 43. 

4. EC, iv, Ng. 9*. p. 133. 

5 Ibid, v, Hn G7, p 36. 

6 Yaiastilaka, pt. ii, BK. viii, p. 383. 

7. Varahgacarila, eh 23, v. 58ff pp 225(T. 

8 Ibid. vv. 32-4, p. 223. 

9. Ibid, w 23ff, p 222 
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for bathing), is employed for performing the bathing rite. 1 He 
brings the Jina idol from the inner shrine and places it on the 
high altar in the hall of ablution. He then takes a vow to keep 
silence till the end of the ceremony. He installs the image on 
a stone pedestal, which is corroborated by an epigiaph of the 
10th century ; it informs us that the Rastrakuta King 
Nilyavarsa constructed a stone seat for the bath of the image 
of Santinalha. 2 3 * 5 6 Two other epigraphs, which arc dated in 
1138 s and 1182* record gifts of land for the performance 
of bathing ritual of the Jinas in the 12tli cenluiy. After the 
installation or the Jina on the stone scat, the priest performs 
salutation by prostrating himself. He first discharges water 
in a continuous flow on the feet of Jinendra, standing in the 
north direction, and dries it so carefully that no drop or water 
falls on the ground. He utters a Jaina formula and makes 
offerings. Thereafter he performs the ablution of the head of 
the Jina by continuously pouring water over the image, which 
is known as the niastakabhi$eka.* It is followed by the offeiings 
of flowers, unbroken rice, sandal, fruit, etc., to dikpnlas 
(guardian deities of different directions) and kselraphlas. After 
the performance of these acts, the piiest pciforms 5.rat1 with 
lamp and breaks his vow of silence.® 

Somadcva 7 gives additional information about the 
bathing rite. He states that the idol is bathed with fragrant 
water, clarified butter, the juice of vines, dates, sugarcanes 
and coconut milk. Four pitchers filled with water and deco¬ 
rated with flowers are kept ready for the bathing ritual of 
the Jina. 

The anointing ceremony of the Jina is the next act of the 
Jaina worship. The deity is anointed with various pastes and 
compounds made of sandal, aloe wood and cardamoms. 8 


1. Varangacarita, cb. 23, v. 68, p. 226. 

2. SI/, ix, pt £, p. 36 

3. EC, ii. SB 402, p. 170. 

4 Ibid, vii, pp. 124-7. 

5. Varongacarita, ch. 23, v. 62ff.. p. 220ff. 

6. Tbid, v. 68ff , p. 220. 

7. K K. Haadiqui. op. cit. p. 270. 

8. Ibid. p. 270 
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Numerous inscriptions refer to the performance of the anoint¬ 
ing ceremony of the Jina in the Jaina temples. In one 
■epigraph, Mrigesavarma is said to have donated a field of forty 
nivartanas for the purpose of anointing the Jina idol with 
ghee. 1 Another record speaks of the provision made by the 
king of the same house for perpetual anointment of the Jina 
with clarified butter. 2 Inscriptions, belonging to 11th-12(li 
■centuries, also contain informations regarding the anointing 
ceremony of the Jinas. They register grants of land and 
village for the observance of this ritual. 3 Mariyancdandana- 
yalsa, a general of the Hosyaja period, is said to have 
rejoiced in the daily anointing ceremony of the Jina in Jaina 
temple. 4 

Iyer observes 5 * that there is no decoration of the idol 
either with flowers or jewellery. But it is difficult to agTee with 
him. That die Jina image was decorated with flowers and 
garlands is well illustrated in the Yarahgacarita. It informs us 
that the priest offered beautiful garlands to the Jinas.® 

It is also corroborated by the Jaina records right from 
the Gtli century to the 12th century. A record, which is 
dated in the 6th century 7 , refers to a gTant of land of one 
nivartana for decorating the idol with rich flowers. In 1096 
Sovl Setti gave a gift of a garden to Garukirti-Pandita of 
the Yapaniya Sangha. 8 For the Jaina temple in Bannikere 
in the Shimoga district, Bacaladevi also donated a garden in 
1113.® Punisa, who was a genera] of the Hoysala king, 
is recorded to have decorated the basadi of the Gangavadi 
96.000 in 1117. iC Besides the above instances, Sravana- 

1. I A, vli, no. 30. p. 35. 

2. Ibid, vi, no. 25, p. 31 ; EC, viii, Sh. 114, p- 3". 

3. EC, vii, Sk. 124, p. 170 ; ibid, viii, Sh. 140, p. 20. 

4. Ibid, vi. Gin. ICO, p. 57. 

5. Ananthakrishna Iyer, The Mjtote Tribes and Castes, in, p. 435. 

C. Yarungaearita, ch. 23, v. 66. p. 226. 

7. I A, vii, no, 36, p. 36. 

3. BKt, i, no. 140. p. 169. 

0 EC, vii. Sh. 97, pp. 35-6. 

10 Ibid, iv, oh. 83, p. 10. 
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Belgola epigraphs give us additional information about the 
offerings of flowers and garlands to the Jinas and Gommatc- 
svaraonthe Vindhyagiri hill. 1 * In one of the Sravana-Belgola 
epigraphs, there is specific reference to gailand-makeis, who 
were given land Foi tegular supply of gailands to Gommatcs- 
vara in 1175.- It becomes obvious fiom the above records 
that the Digambaras in Karnataka devoted special attention 
to the decoration of the Jina-idols. In order to fulfil their 
objects, they not only granted land and village but also the 
garden itself. Besides, they gave land to the garland-makers 
for the regular supply of flowers. Thus, the Jaina temples in 
Karnataka seem to have employed garland-makeis, who were 
maintained at the cost of Jaina devotees. 

The ritual of worship seems to have been followed by 
japa or repeated recitation of the sacred Jaina syllables, con¬ 
sisting of thirty-five letters. The devotees visualized a mental 
image of the Jma and worshipped him with the help of the 
mantra and mudrn (symbolic gestures). Somadeva in Ills Yakas- 
hlaka stresses the importance of the contemplation of the 
mystic formula. He advises the Jainas to meditate on the 
othkara formula, mentally locating it on the top of the nose, 
and so concentrate the mind on space between eye blows. He 
should arouse the mystic lotus inside his navel and move the 
connected artery and then direct the four winds or subtle 
breaths relating to earth, water, fire and air towards the 
mmd. 3 The emphasis on the efficacy of the japa is also found 
m the Adipurana. Jinasena points out the various good results 
obtained by the Jaina devotees. They arc said to have obtained 
not only the desired things but also the final deliverance from 
the cycle of rebirths through its proper recitation. 4 Somadeva, 
too, explains its mystic value by stating that any one who 
mentally repeats it attains all kinds of prosperity. 5 The Jaina 
practice of japa appears to be an imitation of the Brahmanical 

1 EC, ii, SB 237, p. 101 ; SB 238, p. 101 ; SB 241, p. 103. 

2. Ibid, ii, SB 242, pp. 103-4. 

3* K.K Handiqui, op. cit. p. 280. 

4 Adipurana, pt. ii, ch 21, v. 23117, p. 489, 

5. K 1C. Handiqui, op cit. p. 280. 
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injunctions which prescribe the muttering of Vcdic mantra for 
atoning all kinds of sin and attaining happiness. The 
utterance of the sacred Jaina hymns completes the final acts 
of temple rituals. The devotees then bow dawn before the 
Jina idol and leave the temple after performing the circum- 
ambulation rite. 

The evening worship of the Jina seems to have included 
the performance of arall, in which the lamp was revolved in a 
circular fashion before the idol. Then the Jainas offered fioma 
and burnt incense before the Jina. 1 As the Jainas consider the 
taking of food after sunset an act of sin, they did not offer food 
to the Jina at night. 

Jatila’s reference to the performance of music and dance 
in the Jaina temples 2 shows that music and dance formed an 
important item of the evening worship. Ravisena too highly 
commends the performance of music and dance as meritorious 
act for the laymen. The devotee is said to have gained eternal 
bliss as a result of his arrangement for dance and music in 
Jaina temples. 3 The popularity of dance is also attested by an 
epigraph of the 9th century. It states that die Ra§trakuta 
king gave a gift of die village to provide for dancers and 
drummers. 4 Probably the temple employed professional 
danccis for the performance of the temple ritual and paid some 
remuneration to them. This pactice led to the origin of the 
institution of denadustf or temple prostitutes in later times. 

The asjahnika piija or the eight-day’s worship of the Jina 
in the Jaina temples was a kind of periodical worship. Both 
the literary and epigraphic sources speak of its prevalence 
among the Jainas in Karnataka. The epigraphs refer to Its 
performance in the Jaina temples and the Jaina texts ficm 
Karnataka throw light on the mediod, time and ntuals 
adopted by the Jaina. 

The worship was performed thrice in a year in the 
months of Phalguna (February-Tvlarch), Asadha (June-July) 

1. VarSn^a'drila, ch. 23, v. TO, p. 226 

2. Ibid. v. 10, p, 221. 

3. PadmopurSna, pt. ii, ch. 32, v. 171, p. OS 

4 EC, is. NIi 61, pp. 44-5. 
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and iCarttika (October-November). It commenced from the 
8th day of the bright fortnight and closed with the full moon 
•day. 1 The selection of a pat ticulai month and time shows the 
influence of the Hindu calendar upon the Jainas. They consider 
these eight days as auspicious. Ravi sen a 2 tells us that the 
devotees spared time for its grand celebration in the Jaina 
temples. They decorated the temple with utmost care and 
made arrangements for music and dance on this occasion. As 
they are supposed to lead the life of an ascetic duiing these 
days, Ravisena advises them to abstain from any act of hn'nsa 
(injury to living creatures). 3 

The worshippers attended daily the Jin a temple in older 
to perform the ablution ceremony of the Jina with ghee, milk 
and water. Fasting during these eight-days seems to have been 
an important element in this worship. 4 The Jainas spent their 
remaining time in the study and recitation of the Jaina scrip¬ 
tures, Recitation may have contributed to the popularization 
of Jainism among the people. The devotees left the temple 
after the evening worship and practised charity according to 
their means. 6 

Emergence of priest class in Karnataka 

The increasing popularity of image worship led to the 
Tise of priests in the early medieval period. The Varangacarita 
speaks and calls them snapanueftrya 0 and pratisihacarya.' 1 The 
two terms show that they performed temple rituals connected 
with the worship of the Jina. The snapanacarya perfoimed the 
bathing j itc of the Jina, and the pratisihacarya installed the 
idol on the altar and made available articles of worship in the 
Jaina temples. The term grihasthscarya 8 is also mentioned, and 
stands for the Jama priest who performed the domestic rites 
■on behalf of the lay men. He was obviously far more important 
t Padmapurdna, pt. in, ch. 68, v. t. p. 12. 

2- Ibid, pt m, ch. TO, m-j 5-6, p. 45. 

3. Ibid. pt. in, ch 08, v 4, p 12 ; ibid. pt. i, ch. 22, v. 132, p. 407. 

4. Ibid pt ii, ch. 29, v. 8, p 45. 

5. Varangacarita, ch. 16, v. 14 Off, pp. 140-1. 

<5- Ibid. ch. 23, v. 58, p. 226. 

"<■ Ibid. v. 22ff. p. 222. 

8. Ibid v. 84ff, p, 228. 
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than the other two types of priests, and occupied an important 
position in the Jaina social and religious osder. 

The Jaina epigraphs of the 5th-6th centuries provide 
further information about the priests. ICakutsthavarma. is 
recorded to have donated a field in the village IChetagrama 
to the general Srutakirti, who saved his life from some 
danger. 1 Srutakirti is described as bhoja in a record of the 
iCadamba king Ravivarma. 2 Damakirti, son of Srutakirti, is 
referred to as bhojaka in several epigraphs. 3 Similar is the case 
with Pandara, who is designated as bhojaka . 4 5 The term bhoja 
is explained as a class of priests, supposed to be descended 
from the Magas by inter-marriage with the women of the 
bhoja race. 6 Titus, the epithet bhoja or bhojaka applied to 
Srutakirti, Damakirti and Pandara, refer especially to a class 
of officiating priests in the Jaina temple at Palasika or modern. 
Halsi in the district of Belgaum. Srutakirti, although described, 
as a general under the ICadamba king Kakutsthavarma, held 
the offices of priest and commander. He, thus, may be regarded 
as the predecessor of the priestly family which flourished in 
Karnataka during the 5th-6th centuries. 

The office of the priest sometimes passed from father to 
the son, but did not become hereditary. Jayakirti, who was 
the son of a Jaina priest Damakirti, acted as the door-keeper 
(pratiharl). 0 In other respects, the Jaina priests resembled 
the brahmanical priests. They functioned as householders,. 
Srutakirti, who was the progenitor of the priestly family, was 
a married person. The wife of Srutakirti is also said to have 
received a gratu of land from the Kadamba king Santivarma 
and his son Mrigesvarma. 7 

The term bhoja or bhojaka, which stands for the priest 
class in Karnataka, is not mentioned in later records. Since 

1. IA, vi, no 20. p. 24. 

2. Ibid. no. 22, p. 27. 

3. Ibid no. 21, p. 25 ; IA, vii, no. 30, p. 30. 

4. Ibid, no 23, p. 29. 

5. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 768. 

6. IA> vi, no. 22, pp, 26-7. 

7. Ibid. 
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the middle of the 7lh-8th centuries, inscriptions do not furnish 
any information about the continuation of the bhoja priests. 
They generally refer to the term aedrya, who is entrusted with 
the task of supervising the affairs of Jaina monasteries and 
temples. In most of the records, the same dignitary has been 
declared as the recipient of gifts for discharging functions 
relating to Jina worship and monastic organisation such as 
the maintenance of monks and nuns residing in monasteries, 
the proper control of charity-houscs and fair distribution of 
alms. In 683 the Calukya king Vinayaditya donated a village 
for repairs, worship and offerings to the god Sahkha-Jincndra 
and maintaining a dana-sala at the request of Dhurvadevacarya 
of the Mula sahgha and the Deva gana. 1 Jayadevapanditacarya 
or the Mola sahgha leceived a gift of the village Sembolal in 
723 on behalf of the Jaina temple at Puligere or Laksamcsvaia 
in the Dharwar district. 2 In 734-36 Srivijayadevapandita- 
carya of the Devagana received a gift so that he could make 
necessary provision for the repairs of the temple and the main¬ 
tenance of the alms houses attached to the £ahkhatlrtha basadi 
at Laksmcsvara in the same district. 3 The donative records 
of the 9 th-1 Oth centuries give similar information and do not 
distinguish between the Jaina monks and priests. 

In the middle of the 11th century, Nagasenaparrdita of the 
Hogari gaccha of the Mala sahgha was given land for the 
maintenance of the establishment of the monks and nuns, 
attached to it, for supply of scent, incense and lamp to the 
Gonada Bcdahgi Jinalaya at Vikramapura 4 in the Hungund 
taluq of the Bijapur district In the 12th century, Nayakjrti- 
Siddlianta Gakravarti, the acarya of the Si I Mula sahgha, 
Dcsiya gana, Pustaka gaccha and ICondakundanvaya, is said 
to have received land in order to provide the eight kinds of 
ceremonies, for a lepair of the Parsvanatha Jaina temple and 
the distribution of loed to the ascetics during the rule of the 
ffoysafa king Nar asfmhadrva. 0 ' fn the fast quarter of the same 

1. BKl, iv, no. 4, p. 3. 

2. Ibid, no, 5, p. 4. 

3. IA. \ii, ro. 38, JOOfT; BKI, iv, no. 7, p 7. 

4. El, 'rtii, no. 10, pp. 121-3, 

S EC, v. Bn. 57, p. 16. 
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century, the Hoys ala king gave gift of the village Marika! i 
for Trxkuta Jinalaya in the Hassan district. It was made 
over to Vasupujya Siddhantadeva, disciple of Sripalatraividya- 
deva of the Arungalanvaya and the Dramila sartgha. 1 In 
another rccotd, which is dated in 1133, 2 Prabhacandra- 
Saiddhantika, the acarya of the Gaftgamandala, was Boppa- 
deva’s guru for divine worship. Boppadcva is said to have 
erected a fine Jaina temple in Dorapamudra as a memorial 
to Gafiga Raja and set up the image of the god Paisva, 
which was consecrated by Nayaknti-Siddhantacakravartl. 
After its consecration, Nayaklrtisiddhantocakravarts took the 
consecrated food to Visnuvardhana at Bankapur. Visriu- 
vardhana being filled with joy on account of both his victory 
in the battlefield and the biilh of a son, gave warm reception 
to him and granted the village Javagal for the repairs of 
the Vijaya-Parsva Jaina temple and Ganganur for (he decora¬ 
tions and the maintenance of the learned- 

In the above records, recipients of gifts were evidently 
Jaina monks, who probably held both the offices of priests and 
monks. It became difficult to draw a line or distinction bet¬ 
ween the two in later limes because of the combined structure 
of Jaina monasteiies and temples. The Jaina monastery in 
Karnataka was generally a composite structure, incorporating 
both monasteries and temples within it. As some of the later 
epigraphs refer to the appointment of Jaina monks 3 for wor- 

1. EC, Hn, 119, p. 35. 

2. Ibid. BI. 124, pp 82'3. 

3. El. vi, no. 4, A D. 860, pp 35-S: EC, ii, SB 345, A.D 1169, pp. 147- 
9. Nayaklrti, Siddbanta-Cakrava r tl is said to have been made an 
Scarya of the Caturviihsati-Tirthanl.ara Jaina temple near Gommata- 
pura on the Vindhyagiri hill by the Hoysaja general HuJJa: EC, viii, 
Ng. 40, A.D. 1087, pp. 144-5; AjitascnapandilaciiTya is said to have 
-been appointed by Vjkrama Santara-Deia as the chief of the ascetic 
congregation of the Dramila gana, Nandi Sangha and Arungalanvaya. 
He was given grants of village for the worship at the Fancahuta 
basadi in the Shimoga district. EC, v, Cn. 140, A.D. 1174, pp. 188-9. 
The Hoysaja king Vlra-Ballala appointed Bhamihirti Siddhdnta- 
cakravartl as the manager of the god PSrsva and Gommatatirtba. 
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shipping the Jina images, it seems possible to infer that there 
emerged a class of priests from among tlic monks who took 
part in the celebration of worship rituals. 

The reasons which impelled them to adopt the profession » 
of priest are not difficult to find out. The rise of hedonistic 
tendencies and slack practices and the lust for material gains 
among the Jaina monks would have forced them to encroach 
upon the rights of priest class which prevailed in Karnataka 
during the 5th-6th centuries. Thus, the distinction between 
Jaina monks and piicsts gradually disappeared from the 7th- 
8th centuries. The change in the usual practice of priesthood 
would have surely made them the sole master of enormous 
wealth, acquired from endowments made by the Jaina 
devotees. 

The above analysis of the nature of Jaina monks in 
Karnataka shows how far they dcpaited from the precepts of 
their founder Mahavira, who denounced the infallible authority 
of the priest class among the Hindus and laid emphasis on 
the purity of soul rather than the observances of ritualistic 
formalism. The rituals intioduccd by the Jaina teachers of 
Karnataka were not in keeping with the original puritan 
character of Jainism The introduction of rituals also affected 
the Jaina vow of akimsa (non-injury). In the course of perform¬ 
ing worship and rituals, the Jaina devotees occasionally committ¬ 
ed acts of injury to unseen germs in water, flowers, etc., which 
were used in the worship of the Jina. The offering of home or 
fire oblation and arati or waving the lamp round the Jina 
killed small insects. 

Jaina Goddesses and their Association with Tanlrism 

The worship of mother goddesses appeared as an entirely 
new phenomenon among the Jainas of Karnataka during early 
medieval times. The elevation of some Jaina Yaksinis from 
the minor deities to a superior position formed the basis of the 
mother cult m Karnataka. 

The Yaksinis, who figure most prominently in the early 
Jaina Iiteiature, were a class of attendant deities and had no 
separate existence apart from the Jinas.Their position under¬ 
went considerable change during this period. They were now 
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deified and worshipped among the Jainas as independent 
divinities. The exaltation of their position is evident from 
several factors. In iconic representations of the 7th century, 
Ambika or Kusmandini, who is the Yaksinl of the 22nd Jina, 
is given four arms with two children in her lap. She is depict¬ 
ed on the left side of the Jina as wailing upon her lord. 1 But 
the Yaks ini of the Megutf temple at Aihole in the Bijapur 
district, who is identified with Ambika or Ambadevi, does not 
wait upon the Jina but is shown independently. She does not 
carry any children herself; instead the children are held by two 
lady attendants on either side. 2 

The changes in the usual position of the Yak$inls, who 
■were originally placed invariably on the left side of the Jina,® 
also attest their elevation. The image of the Yaksinl, which has 
been found in the cave temple at Badami. is depicted on the 
right side of the 7th Jina Suparsvanatha. The representation of 
this female is important, for. unlike the Yaksinis. she is holding 
no particular symbols in her two hands. 4 5 Thus, the cave no. 
5 (A.D. 750-250) at Badami indicates the higher status of the 
Yaksints. 

The exaltation of ihe position of the Yaksinis is also evi¬ 
dent from their iconographical representations in other regions 
beside Mysore. The two images of PadmavatT, which have 
been found at Hanumankonda and Danavulapadu in Andhra 
Pradesh, give us the same impression. The image of Padmakst, 
■who is identified with the Jaina Yaksinl Padmavatl, is clearly 
on the right side of the Jina. 3 In the Tamil region the Anan- 
damangalam sculptures, 6 which belong to the flth-lOlh centu¬ 
ries, place the Yaksinl Siddhayika on the right side of the 21th 
Jina Mahavjra. 

1. Jas Burgess, Digartbara Jama Iconography, p. 5. 

Also see. I A, mii, p. 403. 

2. Henry Conscns. The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanaresc districts, 
p. 31- 

3. Cf. Figures of the YalsinTs, Plates i-iv. 

4. BDCRI, i, pp. ICO-J. 

5. Gopalfcrishna Murthy, Jaina Vestiges in Andhra Pradesh, pp. 27-31. 

6. P. B. Desai, op. erf., p. 3S. 
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The Jaina preceptors, who' contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of the Yaksini cult in Karnataka, seem to have concen¬ 
trated their attention on the worship of some particular 
Yaksinis. Of the important secondary deities who were pro¬ 
moted to a higher position, Jvalamalini, Padmavati andAmbika 
emerged as the most popular goddesses and received public 
adoration of the Jainas in Karnataka. 

Jvalamalini, who is the Yaksini of the 8th Jina Candra- 
prabha 1 , is described as the goddess of fire in the Digambara 
tradition. 2 This is proved by the burning blazes of flames 
issuing upward from her crest. The Jvnlini-kalpa, which was 
composed by Indranandi in the 10th century, also describes 
her as the agnivnhinidevl or the goddess or fire. 3 She appears to 
be a terrible deity, who has eight arms carrying deadly wea¬ 
pons such as arrow, shield, trident, bow, snake, etc. 4 

Th c Jvalini-kalpa gives an interesting story of the beginn¬ 
ing of this cult. It states that Helacarya of the famous Dravida 
Safigha first started her worship on the summit of the Nilgiri 
hill near Hemagrama in the south in order to remove the bad 
influence of an evil spirit, known as Brahmaraksasa who had 
overpowered his lady disciple RamalaSn. 6 After continuous 
meditation for a number of days he succeeded on the 7th day, 
when the goddess appeared and asked him to write an 
incantation on a sheet of iron to emancipate her from the 
influence of evil spirit 0 She also advised him to systematise 
the occult practices for achieving all the earthly and heavenly 
blessings. 

The event, which is narrated in the text, cannot be assign¬ 
ed any definite date. Probably, it happened in the middle 
of the 9th century, for Indranandi, who finally composed this 
text in 939 at the Rastiakuta capital Malkhcd, was the fifth 
Jaina teacher who succeeded Helacarya. Indranandi is said 
to have learnt this system from Kandarpa and Gunanandi. It 

X. Jas Burgess, op- cit. p. 4, IA, xxxii, p. 462. 

2. Ibid. Fig. 8, Plate ii. 

3. Jualint-Kalpa, ch. I. v. 2, p. 1. 

4. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. vv. 5-7, p. I. 

6. Ibid. w. 8Of. pp. 1-2. 
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further states that Gunanandi was preceded by Kilgrjva and 
Gaogamuni. 1 Of these two, the latter was a direct disciple 
of Helacarya. 2 If we allot only 20 years for each generation 
of teachers, we may safely place Helacarya during the middle 
of the 9th century which marked the beginning of the worship 
of Jvalamalinl in Karnataka. 

The composition of the Jvalinl-Kalpa by Indranandi 
during the middle of the 10th century led to the popularity of 
this goddess. We have epigraphic evidence to show the pre¬ 
valence of her worship in Karnataka in the Ilth-12th 
centuries. A temple was constructed for Jvalamalinl at Javur 
in Navalgunda taluq of the Dharwar district sometime before 
1069. 3 It was erected by a monk of the Yapaniya sect evident¬ 
ly for offering independent worship. The Yapaniya sect of 
the Jainas in Mysore took great care For propagating the idea 
of tantric worship and for glorifying the tantric attributes of 
Jaina goddesses. This led to the spread of the cult in other 
regions. Sedam or modern Sedam in the Gulbarga district 
was another important centre of the Jvalamalinl cult, as can 
be inferred from an epigraph of 1124 which states that the 
local mahajanas or merchants performed exorcising rites in 
order to please Jvslinl. She is described as goddess JvSiinl 
wearing golden ear-rings.- 5 Besides the above centres, -Edehalli 
or Narasimharajapura in the Kadur district and Vedgaon In 
the Kolhapur area were other places where Jvalamalinl 
received public adoration. 0 

Padmavati, the guardian deity of the 23rd Jina Parsva- 
natha G was another popular goddess of the Jainas in 
Karnataka. She figures in the story of the foundation of the 
Ganga kingdom in the second century, and is said to have 
favoured Madhava with a magic sword for breaking a pillar. 
But there arc grave doubts regarding the origin of her cult at 

1. Jvalini Kclpa , w. 20£F, pp. 2-3. 

2. Ibid. 

3. P.B. Dcsai, op. cit , p. 143. 

4. Ibid., pp. 259-61. 

5. Ibid, p. 173. 

6. Jas Burgess, op. cit, p. 5; IA, xxxii, p. 463. 
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such, an early age, because this tradition appears in the 
epigraphs of the llth-12th centuries. However, tlie Yaksini 
Padmavatl, who figures frequently in the records of the Santara 
kings, gained prominence in Karnataka as a cult goddess from 
the 10th century. Jinadatta Raya, the founder of the Santara 
kingdom in the south, is recorded to have set up Lokkiyabbe in 
the Jaina temple at Patti-Pombuccapura or modern Humcca 1 
in the Nagar taluq of the Shimoga district in the 10th century. 
That Lokkiyabbe was the second name of Padmavatl is known 
from another record of the 11th century. 2 In the first quarter 
of the twelfth century, Nanniya Gangadeva and his queen 
Kancaladevi are recorded to have granted five panas for the 
goddess Padmavatl. 3 Besides the Santara kings, a large number 
of minor ruling families such as the Silaharas and the Rattas 
became votaries of this goddess in the lltli-12lh centuries. 4 
How the worship of the goddess Padmavatl had penetrated 
deep into Karnataka society, is illustrated by the adoption of 
her names by the people of Karnataka. Padmavatiyakka, for 
example, was the name of a lady, who is described as a lady 
disciple of the priest Abhayacandra. 5 6 

Ambika or KGsmandinl, the Yaksini of the 22nd Jina, c 
also attained independent status by the middle of the 7th 
century. It is proved by the figure of the Yaksini in theMcgufi 
temple at Aiholc in the Bijapur district. 7 In the 8th century 
Akalanka is said to have vanquished his Buddhist opponents 
by invoking the aid of Kusmandini. Somadcva refers to the 
prevalence of her cult in the 10th cemuiy. 8 Thus it is clear 
dial some of the Jaina Yaksinls, who were the deities of a 
minor order, acquired all the characteristics of independent 
divinities among the Jainas of Karnataka. 

1. EC, vii, Sh 114, p. 37. 

2. Ibid, viii. Nr 35, p. 134. 

3. Ibid, vii, Sh 4, pp. 4-9. 

4. P.B. Desai, op. eit., p. I 7 I- 

5. MAR, 1926, p. 42, cited in B.A. Saletore, op. cit. pp, 157-8. 

6 . I A, xxxii, p. 463. 

7. Henry Cousens, op. cit. p. 31. 

8 . P.B. Desai, op. cit. p. 173. 
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Gradually tantilc attributes and tannic rites were asso¬ 
ciated with these Yaksinis. They arc said to have bestowed 
superhuman powers upon the devotees by which the latter 
could biing a person under contiol, win over the enemies on 
the battlefield and cause hostility between two persons. The 
element of magic and miracle, which was attributed to Jvaia- 
inalinl and Padmavati, is evident from the study of the Jaina 
texts on tantrism. 

The growth of the Jaina tantrism was the natural out¬ 
come of the early medieval age, which witnessed the infilt¬ 
ration of tantrism into Buddhism, Saivism and Vaisnavism. 
In tliis age the people in general relied more upon the super¬ 
natural agencies for the fulfilment of temporal as well as 
spiritual ideals. They abandoned the original ethical principles 
for the sake of mysterious yogic practices and magical spells. 
The Jaina preceptors of Karnataka, who advocated the 
worship of tantric deities, were thus no exception to the 
prevailing religious norms. They made full use of magical 
spells and amulets, and systematised the occult lore in their 
works. 

The spread of occult practices among the Jainas of 
Karnataka was not a sudden development, for they first 
appear in the early Jaina texts. Despite the denunciation of 
these customs in the Jaina scriptures, the Jainas practised 
incantation from earliest times. The SthanahgasCilra refers to 
the Jainas who were sensualists. 1 The curative spells are 
mentioned in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra. 2 In the SulraLrlanga, 3 
we have instances of the monks who take to incantation for 
making a person liappy or miserable. The Niryuklis, which 
are assigned to 300-500, 4 state that the Jaina monks managed 
to acquire food with the help of magical spells. 6 The Samaraic- 
cakaha, which is a work oi the 8th century, j-eferstoa magician 
who restored life to Sagaradatta who was administered 

1. The SlhSnangasGiro, 4.4, cited in Chintaharan Ciiakravard, Tanlras- 
Sludtcs on their Religton and Literature, p. 16, 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. S.B. Deo, op. cit., p. 42. 

5. Ibid. p. 293. 
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strong poison by his mother. 1 2 In the same text, we have the 
story of a goddess who gave Sena a miraculous stone which 
could remove all diseases. With this he cured king Samara- 
ketu of his disease when all physicians had failed. 8 

The epigraphs of our period also speak of the super¬ 
natural powers of the Jaina monks. According to a 7th 
century epigraph 3 from Sravana-Belgola, Bhadrabahu forecast 
a calamity in the North. The Jaina monk Arkakjrti received 
a grant of land and village for removing the influence of an 
evil spirit from a prince named Vimaladitya during the reign 
of the Rastrakuta king Govinda III. 4 

Though we have several instances of magical spells and 
charms in much earlier limes, a fully developed system of 
Jaina tantrism was evolved in Karnataka in the IOth-lIth 
centuries. The Jaina preceptors made valuable contributions 
to the growth of tantric liteiature and systematised the occult 
lore in their works. 

The composition of the JvSlinl-Kalpa by Indranandi and 
the Bhairava Padmavali-Kalpa by Mallisena Suri, which are 
mainly devoted to the glorification of Jvalamalini and Padma- 
vatr, marked the perfection of the Jaina tantric system, which 
now assimilated almost all the main characteristics of tantri¬ 
sm, such as mantras or the utterance of fixed syllabic words, 
yantra or mechanical contrivances drawn on paper or inscribed 
on precious stone, metal, etc., for obtaining favourable results, 
mudras or special positions of fingers and movements of hands, 
and the nyusa or imaginary placing of the deities on the 
different parts of the body. These are the means by which 
the aspirant invokes and identifies himself with his chosen 
deity. 5 * 

The tantric character of these goddesses is evident from 
the study of the above two treatises, which laid down ins- 

1. Samaruicca-ICaha, pp. 153, 79, cited in jfA, viii, no. 1, p. 23. 

2. Ibid. pp. 504-8, cited iu JA, viii, no. 1, p. 22. 

3. EC, ii, SB. 1, p. 1. 

4. EC, Ts.h, Gb 01, pp. 30-1; 

El, iv, no. 49, p 349. 

5. R. G Mazutndar, (ed.). The Age of Imperial Kanattj, (First edition), 

p 317. 
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tructions for the observance of the tantric rites. The Padmavalt- 
ICalpa, for example, refers to the observance of the six magical 
rites 1 2 for the attainment of the desited results. 

The Padmavali-Kalpa devotes one chapter to the rites 
relating to vaslkarana or vasyatanlradh ikara,~ and lays down 
tantric formulas and mystic diagrams for invoking the aid of 
the goddess Padmavatl. Chapter 0 of this text explains the 
tantric methods by which a woman can be easily overpower¬ 
ed. 3 The other magical rites such as slambhana or the rite of 
making one motionless, does a or the art of causing enmity, 
and isnti or the rites performed with a view to removing 
calamity and disease, arc referred to in both the Bhairava 
Padmnvatj-Kalpa and the Joalinl-Kalpa. 

Of these two texts, the former teaches the aspiring 
devotees the appropriate methods and insists on the correct 
knowledge of different directions, time, bodily postures and 
special positions of fingers and movements of hands for attain¬ 
ing success. 4 * It recommends the observance of sarojamndrS 
and svastikusana for the performance of the rite of vasikarana in 
the morning of the spring season. 6 

The utterance of mantras, which has a special significance 
in the tantric form of worship, is also referred to in the 
Bhairaua-Padmnvati-Katpa. It lays down 6 that the devotee should 
repeatedly utter the mantra and offer oblation to die fire, en¬ 
kindled before die goddess. He is enjoined to give 1/I0th of 
his time to offering oblations to the fire. In order to please 
the goddess Padmavatl, the devotees are advised to repeat the 
mantra known as the klinkaramantra. It also mentions a mystic 
formula, which, if uttered one lakh times, causes sleep to the 
enemy. 7 Though the vast majority of the mantras uttered for 
invoking the goddesses carry no sense such as hr\ii, huh, hrafn, 
hrum hrah, and vain, main, hain, sain, lain, etc., they are 

1. Bhairava-Padmat-aii-Kalpa, ch. 3, v. 1, p. 9. 

2. Ibid. ch. 7, pp. 30-44. 

3. Ibid. cb. 9, pp. 53-61. 

4. Ibid. ch. 3, v. 4. p. 9. 

6. Ibid. v. off, pp. 9-10. 

6. Ibid. v. 4. p. 9. 

7. Ibid. ch. 7, v. 23, p. 41. 
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supposed to produce beneficial results for the worshippers. 

The performance of the nyasa or consecrating the differ¬ 
ent parts of the body with the names of the deity is another 
important tantric rite. We come across a detailed description 
of this rite known as svafigavinyasa in the chapter called saka- 
ilkarana. 1 It icfers to the purification of the head, face, heart, 
navel and leg by utteiing the bijamanlra consisting of five 
syllabic words such as hrdm, hrtm, hrum, hraum, hrah respective¬ 
ly. The deities, who are placed on the head, the face, the 
heart, the navel and the legs, ate collectively known as the 
paiicaparames^hl or the five perfect beings 2 In the Jvalinl- 
ICalpa, Malli^ena emphasizes the necessity of observing the rite 
of sakallkarana without which it is impossible to attain success 
in the rites relating to stambhana. 3 It refers first to the tyS sa of 
the fingers of the right hand by uttci ing the mystic words such 
as vam, mam, hath, sam and tarii. 4 * It is followed by the njSsa of 
the left hand reciting another bljamantra. 6 So, thei e are different 
mystic formulas for performing the nyasa of the different parts 
of the body. 

The Jvnlinl-Kalpa contains description of no less than a 
score of mandalas or magic circles, which played a prominent 
role in the tantric form of wot ship. The magic circle, which 
contains the mystic figures or gods and goddesses, is used as a 
vantage giound to summon the evil spiiits. Chapter 4 of the 
Jva.lini-Ka.lpa refers to tlic use of magic circle foi averting the 
influence of bhulas or mischievous spirits,® who caused injury 
to men and destroyed them mysteriously. The magical rite, 
which is sugge^ed here, is peiformed in different stages. In 
the first stage, the worshipper is asked to draw a round circle 
on plain ground cither on the border of a town or in the 
centre of a village. 7 The circle, which is to be drawn, should 
measure eight cubits and should be adorned with flags, 

1. JBhairava-PadmSvalt-Kalpa , ch. 2, pp. 4-8 

2. Ibid. vv. 2-4, p. 4. 

3. Joalmi-Kalpa, ch. 3, v. 1, p. 6. 

4. Ibid. v. 2. 

3. Ibid, v 3. 

6. Ibid. ch. 4, v. 1, p, 13, 

7. Ibid. 
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mirrors, bells, etc. 1 He is then advised to place four pitchers 
filled with water on the four corners of the diagram. In the 
third stage, he should draw the figures of dikpslas or the 
guardian deities of different directions. This being done, the 
worshipper should finally represent the bhuta in the centre of 
the circle, and worship him with flowers, perfumes, and un¬ 
broken rice by muttering the special mantra prescribed For the 
goddess Jvalini. 

The above analysis of the Jaina texts on tantrisra 
clearly illustrates the introduction of tantrlc elements into 
the worship of the Jaina goddesses in Karnataka. As in the 
case of Buddhism and Brahmanical religion, tantrism vitally 
affected Jainism too and influenced the religious outlook of 
the Karnataka Jaina teachers, who sought the aid of the god¬ 
desses for the attainment of ordinary worldly gains and 
spiritual salvation. 


1. Jsaltni-Kalpa, v. 2ff, p. 13. 



CHAPTER IV 


RELIGIOUS RITUALS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
KARNATAKA JAINAS 

Rituals and practices of the Jainas are as simple as their 
moral code of conduct. They aim at salvation in accordance 
with the doctrines of Jainism. Some of these arc concerned 
with the ceremony of image worship, 1 2 and others with the daily 
and periodical observances of the Jaina monks as well as the 
la} men. They are designed to serve as aids to spiritual progress 
and lead the Jainas from the realm of ignorance to the attain¬ 
ment of final liberation. 

One of the important Digambara Jaina practices is the 
sallekhanv or voluntary sclf-sacrifice of life by abandoning food 
and drink. According to it, an aspirant devotee lies in some 
holy place and ceases to take food and drink until he meets 
his death Thus it may be defined as the voluntary end of life 
with the object of attaining salvation. 

Death by fasting was given a htgh*place in the Jaina 
canons. They frankly recommended voluntary sclf-sacrifice of 
the body by fasting. The Uttaradhyayanar refers to wise man’s 
death according to which a person embraces it willingly. It 
also speaks of the death of an ignorant man who is not willing 
and prepared to meet his death. The famous Digambara 
authority, Samantabhadra, who flourished during the early 
years of the Christian era. states in his Rainakaranda-Sravakscara 
that if a person gives up his body in unavoidable calamities, 
famines, extreme old age and incurable disease, with a view 
to acquiring religious merit, it is known as sallekhanU? Soma- 
deva, who flourished in Karnataka in the 10th century, gives 
a similai account of this ritual. He states that when the body 
15 about to perish like a dry leaf of a lamp without oil, the 

1. Jaina ntuals relating to image worship have been discussed in 

Chapter III 

2. Uttaradhjayanasulra, 6, 2-3; SBE, XIV, p. 21. 

3- C R. Jain (tr ), Ratnakaranda-Sravakacara, v. 122, p. 58. 
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Jainas observe sallekhans. 1 Somadeva also corroborates 
Samantabhadra in other lespecls. He, for instance, states 
that one should give up affection for friends, infatuation with 
riches and illwill towards enemies. 2 He then advises the 
gradual abandonment of solid food and drinks including 
water and asks the devotee to concentrate his mind on the 
pancaparamcsthl or a group of five purified graded souls. 3 The 
desire to live longer, the desire for speedy death, longing for 
friends, recollection of past happiness and desire for happiness 
in the next life are the factors which destroy the efficacy of 
sallekhanU A These details suggest that the rite requires spiritual 
discipline of the mind cultivated over a long period and is to 
be observed in several phases. In the first phase, the sacrificer 
selects a solitary place away from living beings. Secondly, 
he abstains from solid food and takes only liquid. Thirdly, 
he gives up liquid and takes only pure and warm water. In 
the fourth stage, he abandons even warm water and observes 
complete fast till his death. By observing these phases of the 
sallekhana rite, the devotee frees himself from rebirth. The 
performance of this rite, therefore, signifies the victory or the 
soul over the body. Desai 5 aptly considers it as “the ptactical 
demonstration of the cardinal tenet of Jaina philosophy, 
which sliesses the supicmacy of the human soul/’ 

The Jaina scriptures recommend three procedures for 
the performance of the sallekhana. The Acarahgasiitra men¬ 
tions (i) bhahlaprat)uklijSna , (ii) ihgita-marana ; and (iii) padapo- 
gamana -° According to the first procedure, the sacrificer selects 
some holy and solitary place. Then he spreads the bed of straw 
over it, and by giving up food and drink, he puts up bravely 
with all the physical troubles. He is not allowed to move his 
limbs under any circumstances. According to the second, he 
lies down on a bare piece of ground. He is permitted to move 
his limbs and to walk when he is tired of lying, sitting and 

1. TasastHaka, pt. ii, UK, viii, p. 4 I 3 , cited in K K. Handiqui, op. cit., 
p. 2-37. 

2. Cf. Jlalnakarartda-Sravakccara, v. 12t, p. CO. 

3. Ibid. v. 127. p. 60. 

4. Ibid. v. 129, p. 01. 

5. JKU, vi, (I<|70), pp 1-6. 

6. Ac era figa ultra, 7; 1-25, SBE, xxii, pp. 75ff. 
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standing. But he does all these things without taking food. 
The third procedure is more difficult than the preceding two 
methods, and requires- the devotee to stand motionless like a 
tree without taking food and drink till iris death. He neither 
takes careof his body nor takes help from other fellow ascetics. 

The prevalence of these three methods for the perform¬ 
ance of this vow is well illustrated in most Digambara texts 
during the period under review. The Varahgacarilcd refers to 
the observance of the third method. But Jinascna in his 
A dipur ana clearly enumerates all these thiee methods. 1 2 He 
adds that the Jaina devotees approached a Jaina teacher, 
known as the tiirj apakacdrja, 3 4 5 who is said to have decided the 
course, method, etc. of the sallehhand rite. The subjugation 
of human passions and gradual abandonment of food and 
drink appeared to be a common feature of all these methods, 
but the sacrificcr could move his body only in one case. 

„ ' The correct observance of this vow in accordance with 
the prescribed rules is indicated by cpigraphic evidence. A 
Sravana-Bclgola epigraph of 700 states that Masena correctly 
observed the vow in consonance with the rules of monastic 
order/ The sage Vr§abhanandi is repotted to have followed 
for long the path of the conduct before 3te undertook this 
vow. 6 7 Emphasis on the abandonment of food and diink is 
also referred to in more than one epigraph. Jsantisenamuni, 
for instance, is said to have given up food and other things 
on the mountain Belgola. 8 In the 10th century, Nemicandra 
is recorded to have abstained fiom foed for two months and 
accomplished samddhi. 7 Gunanandi-Karmmaprakrti-bhatara 
gave up food for thirty-one days and died by performing this 
vow. 8 

1. Vardngacarita, ch. 31, v. 59, p. 306; Also see Harmawiapuruna, pt. ii, ch. 

34, VV. 41-2, p. 434. 

-. fA. : i. tVi, ?>,"Pt, “l TA-Bi, f>. \\\. 

3. Ibid. v. 231, p. 114. 

4. EC, ii, SB 27, p. (5. 

5. Ibid. SB 75. p. 40. 

6. Ibid. SB. 31, p. 7; SB It, p. 4. 

7. MAR, 1914, p. 38. 

8. EC, iv, ch. 51, p. 6. 
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Inscriptions also refer to the futility of worldly life and 
certainty of death. A record states that Mahadeva performed 
this rite realizing the certainty of death. 1 2 In 1120 Demavatj, 
at the close of her life, fixed her mind on the Arhat or Jina 
according to the prescribed rites and attained heaven.® In 
1130 Hoysala set tj, knowing that his end was near, took leave 
of his relatives and ended his life with a peaceful mind. 3 
There are similar other epigraphs, which enlighten us about 
the right method of observances of this Jaina vow in the 12th 
century. In 1120 Poeikabbe, mother of the general Ganga 
Raja, faithfully observed the rule of lying on one side only 
and performed sallekhana after uttering the Jaina hymns. 3 5 
One year later Lakkalc or Taksmimati, the wife of the 
above Jaina general adopted sanyssana and ended her life by 
samadhifi 

There are different technical terms for denoting this 
mode of death. The teim salleLhans is used in a few epigraphs 
Most epigraphs use two other terms (i) samadhi 6 7 and (ii) 
satytlsana.' 1 Apart from these technical terms, the epigraphs 
also use the expression, “having observed the vow, attained 
perfection or happiness or became a participator in the 
happiness of the world of gods.*’ The Varahgacarita refers 
to the term panditamrtyu 8 to indicate the ritual of fasting up to 
death. 

On the basis of the famous Bhadrabahu-Candragupta 
Jaina tradition, mentioned in an inscription of the 7th 
century, the origin of this rite may be traCcd as far back as 
the 4lh century B.G. It narrates that Bhadrabahu, who pre¬ 
dicted a twelve-year famine in the North, went to Sravana- 

1. EC. ii, SB 80, p. 41; SB 106, p. 44. 

2. Ibid. SB 12g, pp. 56-7. 

3. Ibid. SB 159, p. 78. 

4. Ibid. SB 118, pp. 48-9. 

5. Ibid. SB 128, p. 56- 

C. EC, ii, SB 1, 2, 22, 23. 59, 93, 95, 106, 108, 1 U. 129. etc. 

MAR, 1914, no. 63, p. 38. 

7. Ibid. SB 15, 24-25, 53-34, 75-77, 88, 97, 102, etc- 
EC, ix, cp. 70, p. 145; Ibid. Br, 94, p. 19. 

8. Variingacarita, ch. 31, v. 59, p, 306. 
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Belgola in Mysore, accompanied by his chief disciple Candra- 
gupta Maurya. On reaching Sravana-Belgola, he ordered the 
Jaina community to proceed on their journey, while he him¬ 
self stayed on at Candragiri hill. He died there by the Jaina 
rite of Fasting. Upon the death of Bhadrabahu, Gandragupta 
continued there as an ascetic for several years worshipping 
the footprints of his guru (teacher) till his death by the Jaina 
rite of sallekhana. This tradition, which has not been question¬ 
ed by Jaina scholars, does not stand on solid ground on 
account of the lack of definite proof. We have no contemporary 
literary and epigraphic evidence to support this Jaina tradi¬ 
tion. But there is no doubt that the practice of sallekhana 
prevailed among the Karnataka Jainas from the 7th century. 

By the 8th century, the ritual became very popular in 
Karnataka. We have only five cases 1 of death by fasting in 
the 7th century, but there are about fifty-four cases recorded 
in the 8th century. Of the fifty four cases mentioned above, 
forty three 55 refer to men, mostly monks, and ten 8 commemo¬ 
rate the death of nuns. Inscriptions dealing with the subject 
reveal two categories of monks, spiritual teachers who were 
called 0 csrya, bhattUraka and siiri, and the ordinary monks who 
were not given any title of respect. The nuns also accepted this 
mode of death as bravely as the monks. They did not lag be¬ 
hind the monks in religious austerities and exhibited the same 
tenacity in obseiving sallekhana. 

The Karnataka Jainas continued to perform this ritual 
vigorously during the 10th-12th centuries. Inscriptions show 
that this rite prevailed not only among the monks and nuns 
but also among the Jaina laity. Some epigraphs from Sravana- 
Belgola speak of its observance by men and women of high 
social status. Indra IV, for instance, is recorded to have died 
in the typical Jaina fashion of sallekhana at Sravana-Belgola 
in the 10th century. 4 Similarly the Ganga kingMarasimha is 

I* EC, ii, SB I. 630 A D , p. 1; SB 2, 650 A.D., p. 2; SB 11, 650 A.D., p 
4; SB 31, 650 AD., p 7; SB 76,650 AD„p. 40. 

2 Cf. Appendix—'B', nos. 1 to 44. 

3. Cf. Appendix—‘B’, nos. 46 to 54- 

4. EC, SB 133, 982 A.D., pp. 61-3; ibid, xii, SB 27, p. 92. 
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said to have accomplished samddhi in the presence of Ajitasena- 
bhattaraka at Bankapur in the district of Dharwar. 1 TJieir 
ministers and feudatories also followed this ritual. An in- 
sciiption of the same century informs us that Nagavarma, the 
son-in-law of Narasinga, who served the Gariga king Ere- 
ganga as minister renounced this world and observed thisjaina 
vow. 2 Another inscription records the death of ICiviriyya 
who kept the vow for twelve days in the Cangalva basadi and 
expired. 3 

The royal ladies of Karnataka did not fail to observe this 
rite. PSmbabbe, a very austere Jaina lady, who was the 
elder sister of the Gahga king Butuga, died by fasting in 
971. 4 5 Another such royal lady was PuIIapa, the younger 
sister of Camundaraya, the famous minister of the Gafiga king 
Marasimha. A nisidhi (called here nisidika of Pullapa) was 
set up to commemorate this event. 6 Moreover, JakUynbbe, 
who served as the governor of Nagarakhar.da 70 under the 
Ra$trakGtas, performed this rite at the holy place called 
Bandanike in full faith.® There is similar other epigraphic 
evidence to show the impact of this Jaina vow on the princess 
of Mysore during the llth-12lh centuries. Pocikabbe, 7 8 9 10 Santal- 
adevj®, Macikabbe®, Boppave 20 , and Laksmimatl 11 were such 
royal patronesses who ended their lives by observing the Jaina 
vow of self-sacrifice. These examples clearly prove that 
Jainism had made a deep impression on the minds of the 
people of royal families. Although men and women of royal 
houses were accustomed to a life of comfort and luxury, they 
were prepared to undergo severe austerities involved in the 
vow of sallekhanS. 

1. EC, ii, SB 59, 974 A D., p. 14; ET, v, no. IS, p. 180. 

2. Ibid. SB 150, 950 A.D., p. 76. 

3. Ibid, i, Cg. 30, 1050 A.D., p. 64. 

4. Ibid, vi, kd. 1, p. 1. 

5. Top. List of Inse., no. 697 of 1905, i, p. 545. 

6. EC, vii, Sk. 219, pp. 230-1. 

7. EC, ii, SB 118, pp. 48-9. 

8. B A. Saletorc, op. cit., p. 166. 

9. EC, ii, SB 140, pp. 05-7. 

10. Ibid, viii, Tr. 198, p. 207. 

11. Ibid, ii, SB 127-8, pp. 51-6. 
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The ritual also prevailed among the lower strata of the 
Jain a society. This is corroboiated by the evidence of an 
epigraph from Sravana-Belgola. It refers to two lay devotees, 
Ereyapa-gavunda and Maddaya, who are said to have died by 
the orthodox Jaina lite in the 10th century. 1 Another lecord 
speaks of the death of Biliya-setpi, lying down with devotion 
at the feet of the Jaina ascetic in the 11th century. 2 In the 
I2th century, Hoysala-Setti, taking leave of his relatives, ended 
his life with a peaceful mind. 3 Another record of 1139 4 reports 
the death of Singimayya by the rite of samadhi at Sravana-Bel- 
gola. Thus it can be safely stated that the practice of sallekha- 
nil was prevalent among all classes of the Karnataka Jainas 
in the early medieval period. 

In a few cases, the period of fast is mentioned. Fasting 
for the duration of three days, 6 twelve-days > ° twenty one days, 7 
one month® and two months® are referred to in some epigra¬ 
phs. Fasting for the duration of three days is i eferred to in an 
epigraph of the lOlli century, although it is difficult to believe 
that three clays’ fasting can bring death to a man. Possibly, 
■the sacrificcr had given up food even before entering the 
period of this ritual. He tried to l educe the period of sallcUia- 
an to the minimum to avoid the disturbances caused by his 
relatives. But the reduction of the period of this rite was only 
possible in the case of laymen. This is clcaily illustrated by 
the evidence of the above-mentioned record. It commemorates 
the death of the Ganga King Marasimha at Bankapur in the 
district of Dharwar. 

Most epigraphs refer to Gandragiri hill at Sravana- 
Belgola in the Hassan district as the most sacred place for 

1 EC, ii, SB 468, p. 87. 

2. Ibid, i, Cg. 30, p. 64. 

3. Ibid, ii, SB 759. p. 78. 

-* Ibid. SB 142, pp. 60-70. 

6. Ibid. SB 69, p. 14. 

6. Ibid, i, Cg. 30, p. 64. 

7. Ibid, ii, SB 33, p. 7. 

8. Ibid. SB 25, p. 6, ibid. SB 143, p. 73. 

■9. MAR, 1914, p. 38. 
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performing this rite- It appears that the Jainas tried to choose 
a place which was supposed to be peaceful and free from living 
beings. On account of difficult access, the mountain formed a 
natural barrier between the sacrifice!' and his near relatives. 
This is why they pieferred to die on the summit of the moun¬ 
tain. The Sravana-Belgola epigraphs show that people from 
distant places came to spend their last days there during the 
7th-9th centuries. But in later times, we notice some change in 
the selection of the place for performing this rite. The Jainas 
appeared to have observed this vow in the Jaina temples. It 
is corroboialed by some epigraphs belonging to the 10th cen¬ 
tury. Band an ike in the Shhnoga district and Bankapura in die 
Dharwar district and Kopana or modern Kopbal in Baichur 
district developed as the Jaina Urthas (places of pilgrimage)for 
performing this ritual during the !0th-I2th centuries. It was 
the natuial outcome of the Jaina practice %vhich led to the 
foundation of innumerable Jaina temples in Karnataka during 
eaily medieval times. 

It will not be fair to charge the Jainas with the guilt of 
committing suicide as it has been done by the non-Jainas. 
Pujyapada states that it cannot be called suicide because the 
Jaina observes it willingly at the end of his life with pleasure. 
It cannot be forced upon anyone. 1 As there is no attachment 
to worldly objects, no desire and no passion in this undertak¬ 
ing, die devotee cannot be regarded to have committed suicide. 
The VaTangacariia condemns 2 the practice of suicide and for¬ 
bids the Jaina devotees to accept this mode of death. It states 
clearly that suicide by hanging, by entering fire, by falling into 
the water, by taking poison, by striking with sharp weapons, 
etc., are not permitted by the Jaina sages. In fact, the Jainas 
performed this rite, when physical disability made them unable 
to advance their spiritual career for the attainment of libera¬ 
tion- As life became a drag and hindrance to the pursuit of 
self-purification, it naturally lost its significance. Thus, die 
Jainas wisely abandoned dieir lives by performing this ritual 
of self-sacrifice. 

1. Sorvarlha siddht, sh. 7, v. 22, p. 362. 

2. Varangaearita, ch. 16, vv. 6$ff. pp. 133-4. 
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The Jaina practice of sallckharta also differed greatly 
from the Brahmanical practice of observing religious suicide. 
While the Jainas observed it voluntarily, the Hindu practice 
of religious suicide was involuntary. The ritual suicide of a 
Jaina woman cannot be regarded as a substitute for salt as It 
has been done by a scholar. 1 The wives of the Jainas were not 
accustomed to follow their husbands after death just as it was 
prevalent among the Hindu women. Secondly, the practice of 
salt was observed even against the will of the widow woman, 
but the Jaina vow of sallekhann could not be forced upon her 
under any circumstances. A few epigraphs of the 10th century 
show that the Jaina widow Jafckiyabbc lcndcrcd valuable 
service to society after the death of her husband. She decided 
to observe this vow only when she was afflicted with old age 
and physical infirmity. 2 That saUckana was not a custom par¬ 
allel to sail is indicated by the fact that the Jaina women died 
by this inode of death even though their husbands were alive. 
Laksmimatl is said to have ended her life by observing this 
vow and her husband erected an epitaph at Siavana-Bclgola 
to perpetuate her memory. 3 
Jaina Initiation Rile x 

The initiation ritual of the Jainas figures frequently in 
the Karnataka Jaina texts as the most important rite. It marks 
the end of worldly life and takes the Jaina to the door of asce¬ 
ticism, inspired by the high ideal of attaining spiritual libera¬ 
tion. Thus, a Jaina enters the monastic order for his spiritual 
uplift just as a student enters an academic institution for his 
intellectual proficiency. 

The process of initiation and prescribed rules for the 
performance of this ceremony pcisist with slight alterations 
during early medieval times. The novice, who wants to re¬ 
nounce the world, is advised first to seek the permission of his 
ciders and relatives for initiation. 4 He is not advised to disobey 

1. S.R. Sharma, op. cit., p. 164. 

2. EC, vti, SK. 219, pp. 130-1. 

3. Ibid, ii, SB. 128, p. 66. 

4. Padmapurana, pt. 5, eh. 3, v. 282, p. 62; ibid. cb. 5, v. 68, p. 72; liari- 

Mhsapurana, pt. ii, eh. 34, v. 31, p. 433. 
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them under any circumstances, as is evident from the Varahga- 
carita. Prince Varanga renounces the world only when he takes 
the consent of his father. 1 2 Taking leave of his relatives, he 
approaches a Digambara ucarya and prostrates himself before 
him with a view to showing respect. He then expresses his 
desire for initiation. "When he obtains his approbation, the 
day of initiation is fixed with the help of a iravaka (layman) 
who has expert knowledge of astrology, incantations, omens 
and unseen things. 8 Jinasena also states that the aspiring can¬ 
didate for attaining emancipation should be initiated into 
the monastic order on the auspicious day and moment. He 
prohibits the initiation of a novice on the day of lunar eclipse, 
dark-cloud day and during the leap-year. 3 He adds further that 
if an ScSrya (teacher) does not initiate a novice at the appro¬ 
priate moment, he should be expelled from the Jaina monastic 
order. 4 * This shows that astrological consideration influenced 
the Jaina rites. 

Another element in the Jaina initiation, for which there 
is confirmation in all the Digambara texts, is the extraction 
of hair by the roots. 6 * The novice uprooted his hair from his 
head and beard with his own hand. It was repeated at the 
interval of two, three and four months. The extraction of hair 
at the interval of every two months was deemed as the ideal 
period for it. The Jaina practice of uprooting the hair was 
undoubtedly an ordeal, intended to test the firm resolution of 
the novice. It also exhibited non-attachment towards the body 
and protection of the Jaina vow of ahimsa or non-injury. An 
analogous practice of upiooting the hair is to be met with 
among the Ajivika ascetics who aiso pull out their hair with a 
piece of the rib of a palm leaf. 0 We have epigraphic evidence 
to show the prevalence of this practice among the Karnataka 

1. Vardngncarila, ch. 29, vv. 9iT, pp. 284ff. 

2. K.K. Handiqui, op. cit., p. 284. 

3. AdipurSna, pt. ii, ch. S3, v. Io7, p. 283. 

4. Ibid. v. IG1, p. 284. 

C. Varfingacarita , ch. 30, v. 2, p. 293; Hariaamsapurana, pt. i, ch. 2, v. fl2, 

p. IG. 

e. A.L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ajivika;, p. 106. 
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Jainas. An epigraph of the 10th century 1 speaks of Pambabbe, 
the elder sister of the Ganga king Butuga, who is said to have 
made her head bald and performed penance for thirty years 
for the attainment of spiritual liberation. 

In the next stage, the novice gives up his entiie clothings 
and costly ornaments and assumes the form of a new born 
child. 4 It is an essential Jaina rite for a Digambara monk who 
is enjoined to observe the Jaina vow of aparigraha or non- 
possesssion. Hence, even the later Jaina writers have advoca¬ 
ted the Jaina practice of nudity. Somadeva insists 3 on its 
observance because nakedness is natural. He states further 
that it is impossible for a Digambara monk to obsei ve the vow 
ot non-possession if he desires to wear robes made of barks and 
dccr-skins. 4 Thus, the Karnataka Jaina texts mention a num¬ 
ber of kings, princes, ministers and merchants who gave up 
their costly clothings and ornaments and became naked at the 
time of initiation. 

After performing all these essential rites, the Scarjya 
(teacher) initiates him into the monastic order by giving him 
the lesson of paficaparamc$\klmantra . 5 It is followed by the 
nUmaharana rite (naming of monks), according to -which the 
entrant is given entirely a new name. Pujyapada is said to 
have been named as Dcvanandi after initiation in the Sravana- 
Belgola epigraphs. 0 Lastly, the acarya instructs him in the 
essential duties of a monk. The initiation deprives him of bath 
and teeth cleaning, 

The novice undergoes a rigorous course of training after 
initiation into the order. The preceptor prepares him for right 
conduct by teaching him the rules of the monastic discipline. 
If he fails to develop his strength in the practice of monastic 
discipline under one preceptor, he is transferred to another 

1- EC, vi, Kd. I, p 1 

2. Varangacnrtla, ch. 29, vv 86-7, p 291; Hanvarhsapurana, pt. i, ch. 2, v. 

69, p. 17; Adtpurtina, pt 11, ch. 89. v 160, p. 254. 

3. Yasasltlaka, pt. il, BK. 6, p. 281. 

4. K.K. Handiqvi, op. cit., p. 253. 

6. AthpurUna, pt. ii, ch. 39, v. 43, p. 272. 

G- JSB, pt. V, no. 1. (June 1938), p. 1. 
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instructor. Jinasena Suri in his Harivamsapurana refers to a 
newly initiated monk who learns the proper conduct under 
three instructors in a year and a half. 1 2 After the completion of 
the probation period, he becomes a qualified member of the 
monastic order. Emphasis on the correct observance of the 
rules of initiation also figures in a record of 1169 in which 
Srlpala-traividya is said to have maintained the proper rules 
of dik{& (initiation) and siksa (instruction) in the 12th 
century. 8 

The initiation ceremony of a nun did not differ much 
from that of a monk except in regard to the observance of 
nudity. In other words, a monk was bound to go naked at the 
time of initiation, which, was not permissible in the case of 
a nun. It may mean the preservation of the traditional status 
of women folk according to Hindu mythology. However, such 
a practice on the occasion of initiation ceremony was not at 
all entertained in Buddhism. The Varaiigacarita states that sever¬ 
al queens of Varanga renounced the world and took to a life of 
a nun. They did obeisance to their preceptors and went to a 
lonely place where they discarded their ornaments and retain¬ 
ed only pure white sari (lower garment for women) in order to 
cover nudity. They also pulled out their hair. 3 The literary 
evidence regarding the initiation of Jaina ladies is corroborat¬ 
ed by an epigraph from Sravana-Bclgola. Tt informs us that 
Macikabbe and fsantikabbe received suitable initiation from 
the Jaina teacher Bhanuklrti in the 12th century. 4 

The Jaina initiation was a gradual preparation for the 
adoption of an ascetic life. The Ralnakaranda-Srnvakacara 
divided the life of a householder into eleven stages. As he has 
to pass through these successive stages before entering the 
monastic order, he is supposed to learn right conduct of a 
house-holder for a number of years. So, the old age was 
generally considered fit for initiation. 

1. Hcrham'sapuritija, pt. ii, ch. 33, v. 7 Iff., p. 422. 

2. EC, v, AK 1, pp. 112-3. 

3. Var&igaearila, cli. 2?, w. 93-4, p. 292. 

4. EC, ii, SB 137, p. 64. 
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But the Jainsi teachers of Karnataka did not insist on 
advanced age for renunciation during early medieval times. 
They frankly recommended all ages for talcing initiation. Ravi- 
sena advocates renunciation even during childhood. As death 
spares none, the consideration of age is held insignificant. 1 
The Ta’sastUaka also refers to Abliayaruci and Abhayamati, 
the twin disciples of the sage Sudatta, who arc said to have 
renounced the world at a Fairly ) oung age. As old age raises 
•obstacles in the path of liberation because of physical infirmity, 
Prince Varfinga points out the necessity of taking initiation at 
the young age with a view to practising the severe Jaina aus¬ 
terities. 8 

The Digaxnbaras in Karnataka provide almost the same 
list of peisons unfit for initiation 3 as the Svetambaras do. But 
the exclusion of the Sfldras from entering the monastic order 
appears to be the chief feature of Karnataka Jainism in the 
caily medieval period. Since the beginning of the 9th century 
there is evidence to show that the Sudras are excluded from 
Tcligious initiation. Jinasena in his Adipurana states that a 
person whose ancestral lineage is pure, who bears a good con¬ 
duct, and is not devoid of physical deficiency is entitled to 
initiation into monkhood. 4 Somadeva makes it more clear by 
stating that only three higher castes, i.c., brahmann, ltsatriya 
and vaisya are eligible for teligious initiation c It is apparently 
a deviation from the original teachings of Jainism which vehe¬ 
mently condemns the caste system dui ing the early yeais of 
Us foundation. Jainism was now infected by the Hindu 
varna system, and hence caste spirit soon reasserted its power 
Within the Jaina religion in Karnataka during early medieval 
times. 

The consideration of caste and cieed for religious initi¬ 
ation of the Jainas clearly indicates the organisation of the 
Jaina community on the basis of vaina scheme of the Hindus. 
It is evident from the study of the Padmapufana of Ravisena 

I. Padmapurana, pt. il, eh. 31, w. 132-3, p. 76. 

-- Vnraiigacanla, eh. 29, w. I2fF, p. 284. 

3 Cf. C.R. Jain, Sannyasa-dharma, pp. 23ff. 

4 Adipurana, pt. li, eh. 39, v. 158, p. 283. 

3 lasaslilaka, pt. ii, BK viu, p. 405. 
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who gives the Jaina version of the creation of the varnn orga¬ 
nisation 1 and tells us how Rsabhadcva created the four var- 
pas from different parts of his body. Jinasena 2 also repeats 
the same idea in his Adipurana. He clearly shows that each of 
the four variias performed their duties assigned to them. Titus, 
the Jainas became strong supporters of caste system like their 
brahmanical counterparts. The prevalence of the fourfold 
Aryan division of society, which was accepted by the Jainas 
of Karnataka, indicates the influence of Aryan ideas and 
institutions over the masses of Dravidian populations. 3 

We notice another important change in the outlook of 
the Jaina teachers who initiated a novice into the monastic 
order. Probably they charged some fees for initiation. An 
epigraph of the 8th century 4 refers to the initiation of a person 
named Slngam and tells us that his mother Aratti made a 
grant of land probably as a reward for performing this rile- 
Another epigraph from Sravana-Belgola informs us that Bhanu- 
klrti of the Mulasangha was rewarded foi initiating Macikabbe 
and 6antikabbe. Both these ladies entered the monastic order 
in 1137 and built a beautiful Jaina temple, which was 
endowed with rich gifts for the performance of Jina worship 
and for providing food to the ascetics. Thus, the monetary 
consideration seems to have influenced the Jaina rite of 
initiation in Karnataka. 

Domestic Rituals of the Karnataka Jainas 

Jinasena is the first to furnish an exhaustive list of do¬ 
mestic rites for the Jainas of Karnataka during the early 
medieval period. Although in the Adipurana he refers to fifty- 
three rites prescribed for the whole life of the Jaina laity from 
conception to the attainment of liberation, only twenty- 
two of these rites are concerned with the domestic rituals 
of the Karnataka Jainas. The list of twenty two rites is as 
follows : 

Adhana or garbhadhana is a rite to be observed to obtain a 

1. Padmapurnna, pt. i, ch. 4, w. 8G IF, p. 63-C4. 

2. Adipurana, pt. i, ch, 16, w. 243f, p. 3G8. 

3. S.R. Sharma, op. cit., p. 156. 

4. EC, Hi, My. 25, p. 3. 
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male offspring. Jinasena advises the Jainas to worship the 
Jina with proper recitation of Jaina mantra on the occasion 
of performing this ritual. They are then advised to offer 
oblation to the three sacred fires, as was done on the occasion 
of attaining salvation by the Jainas. After observing the 
preceding rites, the couple is allowed to unite for obtaining a 
son, 1 

Prjti is a Jaina rite to preserve the pregnancy of a woman 
in the third month, which is performed by the Jaina Brahma- 
nas in the Jaina temple. Jinasena prescribes the ci cctxon of an 
arch (torana) and establishment of two water vessels on each 
side of the door of the householder's house. Jinasena also lays 
down rules for making provisions for playing of drums and the 
sounding of bells on this pious occasion according to the eco¬ 
nomic capacity of the Jainas. 2 

Jinasena then refers to two important rites, which are 
termed as the supriii and the dhfti rite for the prosperity and 
welfare of the pregnant woman. He ordains the Jainas to 
perform the former iite in the presence of the sacred fires 
kindled before the Jina image with the proper recitation of 
Jaina hymns in the fifth month from her conception 3 and to 
observe the latter in the seventh month of the pregnancy, pre¬ 
ceded by the worship of the Jina. 1 

The next puberty rite is termed as the moda for the 
fullest completion of the woman’s pregnancy in the 9th month. 
The woman is decked with ornaments and costly clothings. 
Then, a girdle, called gatrika-bandha containing the Jaina 
hymns is lied around her waist for the protection of the 
foetus. The rite is performed by the Jaina Brahmnnas before 
the image of the Jina. 6 The priyodbhava or Jatakarma rite is 
performed on the occasion of the birth of the child. Jinasena 
advises the Jainas to obseivc this rite caiefully after reciting 
the Jaina hymns before the Jina. 6 

1 Adipurana, pt. ii, ch. 38, vv. 70-0, p. 245. 

2. Ibid. w. 77-0, p. 246. 

3. Ibid. vv. 80-1, p. 246. 

4. Ibtd. v. 82, p. 240. 

5- Ibid. vv. 83-4, p. 246. 

6. Ibid. pt. ii, ch. 38, w. 85-0, p. 246. 
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The namakarana or rite of naming the boy is performed 
after the twelfth day of his birth on an auspicious day, which 
suits well his parents. The Jainas worship the Jina and pay 
homage to the Jaina ascetics on this occasion. The name of 
the boy is selected from die one thousand and eight names of 
Jinendra through the process of ghatapalra method. The 
Jainas are advised to write the names of the Jinas on separate 
pieces of papers which are stored and mixed in an earthen 
pot. Then, a boy is asked to take out a piece of paper from 
the pot. The boy is named after the name of the Jina which 
is taken out of the lot. 1 

The bahirjZna or the rite of taking the child out of the 
house is performed in the second, third or fourth month after 
liis birth. The Jainas, according to Jinascna, should make 
arrangements for the playing of musical instruments on this 
occasion. Gifts should be presented to the boy by his pa¬ 
rents and relatives. Presents should be preserved, and finally 
handed over to the boy when he is mature enough to inherit 
his ancestral property. 2 The boy has to be placed on some 
sacred seat ( asana ) in order to increase his ability for attain¬ 
ing temporal and spiritual position. The householders are 
enjoined to repeat the same process of the Jina worship on 
this occasion. 3 

When the boy is seven or eight months old. the rite of 
feeding him is observed, according to which cooked food is 
■offered to him for the 5rst time. Jinasena calls it as the annapra- 
iana Jaina rite. 4 The varsavardkana or birth anniversary is per- 
fomed when tlie boy becomes one-year old. Jinasena advises 
the Jainas to celebrate it every year. They are further or¬ 
dained to bestow gifts and feed the elders and near relatives. 5 

In the caula or cudskarma rite, the head oftlie'boyis shaved 
with a razor on an auspicious day and a lock of hair is left in 
the middle of his head. When the boy is bathed in pure water 
and dressed well, he is asked to offer obeisance to die Jina 

X. Adipurana, pt. ii, ch. 38, w. 87-9, p. 247. 

2. Ibid. w. go-2, p. 247. 

3. Ibid. vv. 93-4, p. 247. 

4. Ibid. 95, p. 24S. 

-S. Ibid. w. 96-7, p. 24S. 
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and. the Jaina ascetics. The rite ends when the boy receives 
blessings from his parents. 1 In the fifth year the Jaina boy has 
to perform the lipisahkhdyana rite or the rite of learning the 
alphabet. He is handed over to some Jaina preceptor, appoint¬ 
ed by his parents for proper training. 3 

The Upaniti rite or the practice of wearing sacred thread, 
which is not a Jaina custom, became popular in early medi¬ 
eval times. Jinasena in his Adipuriina enlightens us for the first 
time about it and enjoins all the householders to use the sacred 
thread - 

The rite is performed when the boy becomes eight years 
old. It is preceded by the rite of tonsuic ceremony and accep¬ 
tance of the five lesser Jaina vows, meant for the Jaina house¬ 
holders only. The boy is asked to worship the Jina in the 
Jaina temples. Afterwards, a rope of munjU-grass, consisting 
of three threads, is tied round his waist by the Jaina Brahma- 
nas. 3 They symbolize the three Jaina jewels of good learning, 
good knowledge and good conduct. The boy then puts on 
white lower garment, and as a symbol of the Jaina vows, he 
is invested with the sacred thread. Lastly, Jinasena prescribes- 
the begging of alms 4 for subsistence of the boy. Whatever he 
brings from begging is first offered to the Jina and the remain¬ 
der is consumed by the boy. Jinasena puts restrictions on the 
movement of the royal princes, who, unlike the Jaina com¬ 
moners, are enjoined to beg food within the palace premises. 
Such restrictions are not prescribed for the common people 
adhering to the Jaina faith. It appears that Jinasena makes 
social distinctions in the observance of the Jaina rituals 
and has safeguarded the interest of aristocratic class in 
Karnataka. 

But the use of sacred thread was not received by the 
Jaina puritans of Gujarat and other places of the North even 
after the composition of Adtpurana in the 9th century. 5 The 

1- Adtpurana, pt. Ii. ch. 38. w.98-101, p. 248. 

2. Ibid. vv. 102-3, p. 248. 

3. Ibid vv. 104-12, p. 249. 

4. Ibid vv. 107-8, p. 249. 

5. N.R Premi, op. cit., p. 508. 
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Svetambaias also did not make provision for the sacred thread 
ceremony. 1 2 

When the boy is invested with the sacred thread, he is 
expected to lead the life of a celibate. Jinascna advises him 
to practise vrataearya or the Jaina vows. He is neither allowed 
to clean his teeth nor taste betel leaf or anything else. He is 
asked to take bath in pure xvater and to sleep on bare ground. 
Then he learns the duties of a layman and takes lessons in 
grammar, astrology, mathematics, ethics, etc., from the Jaina 
preceptor. 3 

After the completion of learning, the boy is enjoined to 
abstain from taking meat, honey, etc., which according to 
Jaina doctrines, are the breeding ground of various living 
oiganisms. This rite is observed in the twelfth year of the 
boy in the piesence of his preceptor before the Jina image. 3 

The boy has to seek the permission of his preceptor for 
marriage, which is performed after the end of education. 4 
After marriage the bridegroom is enjoined to remain celibate 
for seven days during which he is required to visit the sacred 
places of Jainism. 5 6 Then husband and wife are allowed to 
mate especially during the period of menstruation with the 
object of getting a son. A weak and infiim Jaina is advised 
to abstain from sexual intercourse for the prosperity of his 
health. 5 

The Jainas observe the varanalabha rite, 7 which estab¬ 
lishes them firmly in the household affairs. The son inherits 
the ancestral wealth in accordance with his father’s will. 
Jainasena ordains the father to worship the Jina and 
then to hand over his property to his sc )n i n the presence of 
eminent Jaina householders in the Jaina temple. The father 
instructs his son to practise the conduct befitting a layman 

1. N. R. Prcml, op. cit. p. 509. 

2. Adipurana, pt. ii, ch. 38, w. 112-20, pp. 249.50. 

3. Ibid. vv. 121-4, p. 250. 

4. Ibid. v. 127, p. 251. 

6. Ibid .w. 131-2, p. 251. 

6. Ibid. w. IS3-4, p. 251. 

7. Ibid. v. 135, p. 251. 
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and to bestow gifts upon the Jainas for the increment of his 
wealth and fame. 1 Thus Jinasena endeavours to propagate 
the Jaina faith even among the offspring of the Jaina 
householders. 

The Jainas are instructed to earn their livelihood by 
proper means and to practise the six essential Jaina duties, 8 
i-e., the worship oF the J'raa, study of the spiritual lore, 
-control of passions, charity, etc. By following the rules of 
good conduct, they make themselves able to withstand the 
Jaina austerities and finally develop dislike for worldly life. 
In this stage, they are enjoined to observe various fasts so that 
they can act like the Jaina ascetics and contemplate over the 
nature of the soul. 3 Jinasena, thus, prescribes the abandon¬ 
ment of the household life. The public declaration of renun¬ 
ciation is to be preceded by the worship of the Jina. 

The purposes behind the Jaina domestic rituals are mani¬ 
fold : popular conviction, material profit, cultural and spiritual 
gains. Like the Hindus, the Jainas believed that by perform¬ 
ing the various rites, they may avert the evil influences which 
overtake pregnant women and children. The Jaina house¬ 
holders are advised to invoke the help of the Jmas to drive out 
foul influences. Jinasena enjoins that the gUtrika-bandha, con¬ 
taining Jaina hymns, should.be placed over the body of a preg¬ 
nant woman. This was supposed to protect the foetus during 
the 9th month of her pregnancy. 

The Jaina sacraments were meant for acquiring progeny, 
long life and wealth. The Jainas believed that prayers and 
appeals made to the Jinas brought forth children and spiritual 
happiness in the life after death. The garbhzdhuna rite was 
performed to obtain a male offspring. Further it was thought 
that the personality and character of a Jaina householder are 
formed by observing such rites as the investiture of the sacred 
thread, t’ne nuptial rite, etc. IPinaiiy, these rites were supposed 
to reconcile the active worldly life of the Jainas with spiritu- 
•alism. 

1- Adtpurana, pt. ii, cb. 33, W. 133-41, p. 232. 

2. Ibid. vv. 142-3, p. 262. 

3. Ibid. w. 143 ff, pp. 262-3. 
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A close study of the Jaina domestic rituals reveals certain 
fundamental similarities between Jinascna’s Adipufdna and die 
Hindu DharmasSsfras. Tlie chief object of the Jamas in per¬ 
forming these rites appears to be the same as that found in the 
Grihyasutras and Smrtis. According to most Hindu law givers 
the sacraments are intended to sanctify the body from the 
moment of conception to the death of a person. This is also 
the view of Jinascna, who states in his Adi pur ana that like a 
precious stone taken out from the mine, the human soul attains 
perfection through purificatory rites, accompanied by the sacred 
Jaina mantras. 1 

Jinasena extols the fire cult like the Vedic literature. He 
justifies the worship of the sacred fire on practical grounds. 
He states in his AdipurUna that fire is neither divine nor hol> 
but it becomes so on account of its association w ith the wor¬ 
ship of the Jinas. He, therefore, asks the Jaina liouseholdcis to 
kindle three fires before the Jina and offer oblation to them. 2 ' 
Consequently, the Jainas of Karnataka appear to have started 
the worship of the fire cult just as the Brahmanas did on. the 
occasion of performing the sixteen sacraments. Somadeva also 
supports this practice by stating that a popular custom can be 
followed so long as it does not come into conflict with the 
fundamental principles of Jainism. 3 Probably, the Jaina fire 
cults were the same as the Vedic fire cults and Included the 
worship of such specific fires as ahavaniya, dakfitiagni and gsrfia- 
patya in order to fit in with the Jaina system. 4 5 

The cult of fire ritual was not only prevalent among the 
Karnataka Jainas but also among the Jainas of Tamil Nadu. 
The Silapaddikaram 5 indicates the prevalence of this cult in 
Tamil land in the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
term velvi is always used to denote fire ritual in Tamil language. 
Whenever the term velvi is used alone, it merely means fire 
ritual without involving animal sacrifice . 6 

1. AdipurSna, pt. ii, ch. SO, v. 90, p 277. 

2. AdipurSna, pt. ii, ch. 40, w. 88-91, p 301. 

3. K.K. Handiqui, op. cit., p. 332. 

4. N. R. Premi, op cit., p. 510. 

5. The Silapaddikaram, cited in K, K. Haodiqui, op. cir., p, 334 

C. Ibid. p. 333. 
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The sacred thread rite among the Jainas of Karnataka 
is also based on the Brahmanical idea. According to the Adipu- 
Tana, the performance of this rite signifies rebirth of the Jaina 
householders 1 who arc called doijas or twice-born after 
initiation. 

The above details show that Jinascna adapts the ancient 
traditions of the Hindus and harmonizes them with the prac¬ 
tices of the Jaina culture. The main line of Hinduization of 
the Jaina religion runs through Jinasena, who builds an ambi¬ 
tious fabric of Jaina rites on the basis of the prescribed Hindu 
samsksras in the 9th century. 2 

The process of Hinduization of the Jaina religion in 
Karnataka appeared to have set in before the 9th century. It 
was caused mainly by the entrance of non-Jainas into the 
Jaina monastic order. The Digambara texts from Karnataka 
which were composed during the 7tli«8th centuries, witnessed 
the infiltration of Hindu elements in Jaina religious practices 
and gave it a place of importance to these religious rites. 3 The 
Paumacariya of Vimala Son and the PadmapurUna of Raviscna 
give us some hint about the sacred thread ceremony. They 
refer to the term suttakan{ha, meaning the thread hanging from 
the neck. 4 Similarly, the Jaina texts arc replete with references 
to the performance of the Jaina rites of marriage, learning, 
etc. But it was Jinasena who gave it a final shape in his work 
Adipurana. He recognized them with a view to championing the 
cause of Jainism in the South. The appearance of Sankara- 
carya in the 8th-9th centuries proved detrimental to the exis¬ 
tence of the Jainas in the south. He started a systematic cam¬ 
paign against the Jainas and denounced them as atheists and 
tried to excite people against them. In this situation, the 
Jaina teachers of Karnataka showed Far-sightedness by assimi¬ 
lating Hindu elements for maintaining their position. 5 

"Despite ftie similarities with tire Hindu domestic rituals, 

1. Adifjurana . pt. ii, ch. 40, w. 158-9, 310. 

2. Robert Williams, Jaina Yoga, Introd. p. xxii-xiii. 

8 . JSB, pt. vi, no. 4, (March 1940), p. 20B. 

4 . N.R. Prcmi, op. cit., p. 507. 

5 . JSB, pt. vi, no. 4, (March 1940) p. 20S. 
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the Jamas emphasize akimsa (non-injury). Jinasena warns the 
Jaina householders against the use of meat, honey etc, which 
are considered unfit for the performance of the Jaina rites on 
account of their connection with fiimsa (injury). 

The imitation of the Hindu sacraments by Jinasena goes 
against the original teachings of Jainism. The early Jaina 
boldly protests against Vedic ritualism and the priests presiding 
over it. But the Jainas of Karnataka observed many Brahma- 
meal rites during the early medieval age. Jinasena gave reco¬ 
gnition to the dvijas, evidently the Jaina Brahmanss who 
officiated in the performance of their domestic rites. 

Artisans, dancers 1 and probably the sudras are not allow¬ 
ed to wear the sacred thread. Jinasena forbids them to put on 
the sacred thread on account of their low birth. lie allows 
them to wear a lower garment called dhoti, which is a substi¬ 
tute for the sacred thread. All this shows deviation from early 
Jainism, which does not recognize social distinctions in reli¬ 
gious observances. 

Dsna or Charity Ritual 

Tile Jaina literature on dana or charity is enormous. 
Apart from the casual references to it in the Jaina Purgnas, 
Book VIII section 43 of the Taiastilaka is entirely devoted to 
the various aspects of charity ritual, such as the objects of 
gift, the qualifications of the donee, and the best method of 
giving donation. The Jaina teachers of Karnataka extol the 
virtues of making gifts to the Jaina ascetics, and the sick, 
infirm and poor persons belonging to the Jaina faith. They 
consider it to be the most effective means of securing religious 
merit and attaining liberation. 2 It relieves the donors of suffer¬ 
ings and dangers and brings them worldly happiness both in 
the present and future life. 2 Jinasena glorifies charity as 
•the most proper way of spending one’s wealth or possession. 4 

Regular endowment of gift is considered as one of the 

1. Adipur&na, pt- ii, eh. 40. w. 170-1, p. 311. 

2. Ibid. pt. j, ch. 16, v. 271, p. 372; 

Paramatmaprahasa, ch. 2, v. 168, p. 312. 

3. PadmapurSna, pt. ijj, cb. 96, vv. 16-7, p- 197. 

4. Adipurana, pt- li, ch. 3B, v. 270, p. 264. 
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six essential duties of the Jaina householders 1 2 , and this is cor¬ 
roborated by a large number of Jaina epigraphs which record 
gifts either for the Jaina monks or Jaina establishments. 

Dana-satas or charity houses are often attached to the 
Jaina basadis, as can be shown from the inscriptions of the 
7th-8th centuries. In 683, the western Calukya king VinayS- 
■ditya granted the village named Hadagile situated in Beluvala- 
300 for a dana-sala. 4 In 730 Vijayaditya, another king of 
the same dynasty, donated the village Kaddama to the south 
of Purikaranagara for the maintenance of a charity house, 
attached to the Sajakha-Jinendra temple at modern Lakshmes- 
vara in the district of Dharwar. 3 Five years later, Vikra- 
maditya II granted 50 nivartanas of land for meeting the cost 
•of expenditure of almshouse, which was attached to the 
Dhavala-Jinalaya at the same place. 4 The practice continues 
in subsequent times. The rich and pious Jainas delighted in 
making endowments for maintaining charity houses and 
establishing new ones foe advancing the cause of d&na or 
charity. It is substantiated by the donative records of the 
10lh'12th centuries. An epigraph of the 10th century registers 
the gift of a tank for the charity house attached to the Jaina 
temple at Naragcl in the district of Dharwar. 5 Another 
epigraph of the 11th century refers to the donation of some 
land for the Samyakratnakara basadi at Mugad in the district 
of Dharwar and the income incurred from that land was to 
be utilised for feeding the visitors. 6 In 1074 the mahasamanta 
Katarsa gave gifts of land for the benefit of the charity house 
of the Gahga-Fermadi Jaina temple at Annigcre in the Naval- 
gund taluq. 7 The Santara kings donated two villages for 
providing food to the Jaina monks living in the Paficakuta 
basadi in the Nagar taluq of Shinaoga district. 8 We have similar 

1. TaiasUlaka, pt. ii, BK. viii. Section 46. p. 414 

2. BI'I, v9. no. 4, p. 3. 

3. Tbid. no. G, p.0. 

4. Ibid. no. 7, p. 7. 

5. Ibid, i, pt. i, no. 38, p. 23. 

•6. Ibid. no. 78, p. 08. 

7. El. xv, no. 23, p. 340. 

S. EC, viii. Nr. 40, A D. 1077, p. 144. 
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other instances of endowments, made by the Hoysala kings 
and their ministers for running charity houses in the 12th 
century. General Hulla built an almshouse in 1163 at Jina- 
nathapura, a village about a mile from Sravana-Belgola 1 
In 1174 the Hoysala king Ballala II gave gifts of land and 
village MeruhalH for pioviding good food to the Jaina 
ascetics. 2 But the Hanjedevaragudda stone inscription of 
1192 3 gives us most interesting details about the free distribu¬ 
tion of food to the Jaina ascetics in the temple of the god 
Abhinava Santideva at Somepur in the Kasdan district and 
Furnishes clear proof of the interest taken both by the 
Hoysala king and subjects in managing the affairs of charity 
house. As the king became pleased to see the good manage¬ 
ment of alms distribution, he also made a gift of two villages 
to Vajranandi-Siddhantadeva for continuing this praclice in 
the 12th century. It is clear from the above epigraphs that 
the Jaina charity houses took care of the Jaina ascetics as 
well as the poor and sick persons. They distributed food 
and water ; made provisions for feeding the visitors and 
provided shelter to them. 

PujyapSda in his Sarvsrthesiddki defines dana as the act of 
giving one’s wealth to another for mutual benefit 4 * In his 
view, it accumulates religious merit for the donors and fosters 
the thtee jewels, right belief, right knowledge and right 
conduct, in others. Ravisena regards dana as handing over of 
something of one’s possession to the Jaina ascetics, and con¬ 
demns odier forms of cliari ty as worthless and meaningless. 6 
Somadeva too supports 0 the same view in liis work. 

Literary evidence regarding dana is supplemented by 
the donative records of our period. They bear testimony to 
the fact that the devout Jainas made liberal donations of 
land, house and village at the request of their preceptors. The 
j^onamangala copper plate of the Gangs king Avinzta registers 

l. EC, it, SB 345, pp. 148-9. 

il. Ibid, v, Crt. 14G, pp. 188-9. 

3. MAR, 192G, pp. 30-1. 

4. Sartorthasiddhi, ch. 7. v. 3S, p. 372. 

C, Padmapurar.a, pt. i, ch, 14, v. 96, p. 313. 

G, Tasasiilakr, pt. it, EK. viii. p. 403 
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the gift of the Veenndkarani village for the Uranur Arliat 
temple and one fourth of the karsapanas of the external cus¬ 
toms for Perur Evaniadigale’s Arhat temple on the advice of 
Vijayakirti in the 5ih century. 1 Another record of the same 
king records the gift of house at the village Pulliura for the 
Jaina monks of the Yavanika sangha in the 6th century. 2 In 
the 7th century, Vinayaditya gifted a village at the request of 
Dhurvadcvacarya of the Mulasangha and Devagana. 3 The 
IcvS^i stone inscription refers to the donation of money in 
cash and some wet-fields to Candra-Siddhantadcva, a Jaina 
teacher of the Digambara sect in the 10th century. 4 * In the 
llth-12th centuries, many Jaina ladies of Karnataka gained 
prominence by making generous donation of the four gifts of 
Food, medicine, shelter and learning. Gattaladevi, 6 Laksmi- 
mati,® Pocikabbc, 7 Demiyakka 8 and Pampadcvs 9 arc depicted 
in the epigraphs as following the Jaina concept of dsna. 

Although the traditional Jaina concept of the four gifts 
of protection, food, medicine, and sacred lore and writing 
materials continued to hold ground during the early medieval 
age, the gift, of protection {abhayadana) was considered to be 
the highest gift. 10 Apparently protection was emphasised in 
view of the political instability and frequent transfers of lands 
and villages from one hand to the other in eaily medieval 
times. A Jaina was therefore exhorted to offer protection to 
all living creatures without which the ritual of charity became 
meaningless. The next in importance was the gift of food. 
The Jainas were asked to feed the Jaina monks, according to 
the ninefold method of hospitality, consisting of reception, 
offering of a high seat, washing of their feet, adoration, 

1. EC, x , ML. 72, p. 172. 

2. MAR, 1038, p. 80. 

3. OKI, iv, no. 4, p. 3. 

4. MAR, 1923, p. 115. 

fi, EC, viii, Nr. 35, pp. 137-8 

6. Ibid, it, SB. 127, p. sG. 

7. Ibid. SB US, pp. 4S-0. 

8. Ibid. SB 120, pp, 56-7. 

0. Ibid, viii. Nr. 3", pp. 141-2 

10. Tasastilaia. pt. ii, BK. viii, p. 401. 
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salutation, purity of food, etc. 1 The gift of medicine and 
shelter was meant for the medical and physical care of the 
monks and saints. 2 Somadeva made it obligatory for the pious 
Jainas to help the monks in case of their physical and mental 
troubles. They were also advised to provide lodging, books 
and material for writing so that they might continue their 
spiiitual concentration and fully explain the holy texts. 3 

We have already pointed out the growing importance 
of the gift of protection in the early Middle Ages. We also 
notice a few significant changes in the nature of other gifts 
during this period. Originally, the gift consisted mainly of 
pure food, a pot for answering the call of nature, peacock 
feather’s, broom, and materials necessary for the study of 
monks. But now the monks were being granted lands, houses 
and villages, which completely nullified their vow of non¬ 
possession. Ravisena in his PadmapurUna clearly states that 
the Jaina devotees should grant these objects on the ground 
of their connection with the Jinas. The gift of land and 
animal was supposed to confer permanent worldly pleasure on 
the donois.‘ l 5 

The Jaina texts speak of the tlnce principal forms of 
charity, sattvika, lamasa and rdjasa. Somadeva in his jj asasltlaka 
explains each one of these. When a gift is made with devotion 
at a proper time to a worthy person by a donor equipped with 
seven qualities of faith, contentment, reverence, knowledge, 
liberality, forbearance and ability, it is called sallvika. 6 The 
gift to an unworthy person who does not deserve any respect is 
called tarnasa .* The donation made for self-glorification with¬ 
out any faith is called rajasa 7 Somadeva declares the sattvika to 
be the best and condemns the other two. He adds that lack of 

1. 2'asesttlekn, pt. n, BK vm, p. 404. 

2. Ibid. p. 409. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Padmapurana, pt. 5, ch. 14, w» 7S-S0. p. 311. 

5. Tasastilaba, pt. ii, BK- vih, p. 408. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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personal faith, and punctuality, and jealousy at the generosity 
of others, etc., spoils charity. 1 

The Jainas are repeatedly warned againsL malcang gifts 
to undeserving persons. The Jaina texts from Karnataka 
declare the naked Jaina ascetics, who observe the vow of non- 
injury and practise austerities, to he the most deserving. 2 The 
gifts made to those who follow false doctrines and wrong 
conduct, produce evil consequences such as the feeding of 
serpents with milk 3 and are considered as futile as sowing 
seeds on stone. Somadeva shudders at the appearance of the 
Buddhists, Nastikas, Saivas and Ajlvikas at the reception of 
the Jaina monks because it leads to pollution. 4 In the Adi* 
puratia, the prince Bharata is said to have refused charity to 
those who violated the vow of non-injury. 5 Somadeva classifies 
the worthy recipients into five categories. 6 They arc samayin 
or adherent of the Jaina faith, the sravaka or, one who has 
an expert knowledge of astrology, incantations and omens, the 
sadhit who has mastered religious austerities and observed 
all the Jaina religious vows, the silri or the instructor, 
and the samayadipaka or one who advances the cause of the 
Jaina faith. 

Begging and Dietary Practices oj the Jaina Monk> 

The sacred injunction that forbade the Jaina monks to 
cook their food themselves made it compulsory for them to go 
on regular tour for begging food except in the four months of 
the lainy season. 

Purity of food and abstaining from night’s meal both 
for the monks and the laymen continued to be stressed in the 
Jaina circles during the early medieval age. In order to 
maintain the Jaina vow ol non-injury, Ravisena in his 

1. 2’asastilaka, pi, u. BK. viii, p. 410. 

2. Padmapurana, pt. i, ch. 14, vv, 53-3, pp. 309-10; 

Adipurana, pt.i, ch. 20. w. 146-8, pp. 458; 

VarahgaeanU, ch- 7, v. 31, p, 62. 

3. 2 asastilaha, cited in K.K. Hhndiqui, op. cit, p. 284. • 

4. Ibid. 

6. Adtpurana, pt. ii, ch. 38, w. 10-18. pp 240-1. 

6. K. K. Handiqui. op. cit., pp. 234-5. 
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Padmapurana denounced the practice of taking meal at night. 1 
Like the MulScara, the Padmapurana and other Jaina texts 
enjoin,the monks to take food in tlieir palms in a standing 
position. 2 3 The Varahgacarila slates that the Jaina monks do 
not accept food brought to them or especially prepared for 
them ; nor do they take relishing food such as ghi, milk, salt, 
sugar and oil.® The monks eat not for acquiring strength, 
increasing longevity and gratifying their taste but for sustain¬ 
ing life so that they might carry on constant study and practise 
austerities. Gunabhadra in his Almanusasana praises those 
monks who abide by the rules laid down in the Jaina agamas. 
Such monks accept food with devotion from the Jaina house¬ 
holders to keep their body and soul together. 4 * 6 7 

Similarly the medieval texts repeat and reflect on the 
old rules regarding begging. The VarBfigacarila 8 informs us 
that some monks pledged to accept food from only six or seven 
householders. If they failed to procure food, they went back 
without food. They did not stay in a village for more than one 
day and five days in a town. Sometimes they reduced the 
prescribed quantity of food to less than half and kept them¬ 
selves hungry. 0 The Tasastilaka refers to roving groups of monks 
under the sage Sudatta and describes them as observing the 
Jaina vows, known as the samitis and guplisS 

These details piove beyond doubt Lhe ligid observances 
of dietary practices by the Jaina monks. But we also notice 
certain new practices In some cases, the Jaina monks adopted 
flexibility and slackness in dietary practices. Though the wan¬ 
dering monks continued to be puritan, the monks who settled 

1. Padmapurana, pt. i, ch. 14. w. 208fF, pp. 325-G. 

2. Cf. Mulacara, pt. u, v. 54, p. 59. 

3. Varangacanta, ch. 30, vv. 57-S, p 298; 

Padmapurana, pt i, ch. 4, vv. 95-7, p.64. 

4. Almanusasana, v. 158, p. 149. 

5 Varaltgacarxla, ch. 30, w. 54-5, p. 293. 

6. The Mulacara states that the monk should fill half of his stomach with 
food, one fourth with water and one fourth with air. The quantity of 
food was thirty two morsels, Cf. Mulacara, 0.72. ibid. 5, 153, cited 
in S.B. Deo, op. cit., p. 344. 

7. Taiasitlaf-a, BK i, pp. 50-1. 
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permanently in the Jaina monasteries and managed the affairs 
of the Jaina temples became lax. Somadeva states that while 
giving food it is useless to examine wliether the monks are 
good or bad; the householder is purified by the mere act of 
making the gift. 1 He also -encourages the wealthy Jainas to 
extend charities to the Jaina monk whether he conforms to the 
standard laid down in the Jaina scriptures or not. 2 

Evidently some Jaina monks had deviated from the 
original standard. On the ground of their conduct and charac¬ 
ter they did not deserve food and other gifts. Somadeva tried 
to save the situation by diverting attention from theworthincss 
of the monks to the virtues of making gifts. Gunabhadra too 
complains against the loose dietary practices. He ridicules the 
corrupt monks who admire those householders who offer good 
dishes and condemn those who offer poor food. He underlines 
the absence of good monks and attributes it to the effect of bad 
times. 3 The PadmapurUna states at several places that the Jaina 
monks accept tasty food 4 * and that they do not obseive the vow 
ot silence during the time of taking meal. Contrary to the old 
rules, ihey grant boon to the devotee and make predictions in 
order to please their clients. 6 

The slackness which crept into the dietary practices of 
the Jaina monks of Karnataka was the result of settled 
monastic life. Permanent residence in the monasteries encour¬ 
aged them to follow corrupt practices without caring for the 
old rules. 

The practice of rain retreat 

The traditional custom of observing eaturmUsa or staying 
at one place for four months in the rainy season continued to 
prevail among the Jainas of Karnataka, as is indicated by the 
Jaina epigraphs and literary texts. An epigraph of the 6th 

I. Taiasttlaka, pt it, UK. viii, p. 407, cited in K.K. Handiqui, op cit., 

p 285 

3. Ibid 

3. AtmaimsfiSana, v. 159, pp. 150-1 

4. PadmaJjurana, pt. li, cfa. 41, w. 25-6, p. 200; ibid. pt. in. ch. 86, vv. 

14Jff. p. 146 

6. Ibid. pt. ii, 41, V. 112, p. 208. 
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century informs us that tlicKadamba king Ravivarma granted 
land for the support of the ascetics during the four months of 
the rainy season. 1 Another record of the 9th century refers to 
the obscrvanccof this practice by Balakartar bliatara. 2 Similar¬ 
ly the Jaina Puranas are replete with references to the rain 
retreat by the Jaina monks. 

Although the practice of rain retreat is not peculiar to 
the Jainas alone, 3 they attach great importance to its observa¬ 
nce because of their emphasis on the Jaina vow of non-injury, 
which made it compulsory for them to restrict their movements 
in order to avoid injury to the innumerable small insects that 
spring into life in the rainy season. The practice is also deem¬ 
ed beneficial to the lay community. During their stay, the 
monks redress the grievances of ’the laymen who render all 
facilities to them. 4 

The monks pay particular attention to the selection of 
the place of residence during the rainy season. Generally, they 
prefer to stay in a lonely place, free from living creatures.. 
Ravisena states that the monks live during the rains in the 
caves or on the bank of the river or in the Jaina temples. 8 He 
further tells us that it commences with the fullmoon day of- 
Asadha(June-July) and ends with the fullmoon day of Karttika 
(Octobcr-Novembcr). 6 Continuous fasting and meditation 
appear to be the chief concern of the Jaina monks during the 
period of their stay. 

Jaina Penance 

The significant position of penance in the life of a Jaina 
monk is duly emphasised in the literary and epigraphic sources 
of early medieval Karnataka. Regular penance is held essential 

1. IA. vi, no. 22. p. 27. 

2 . BK1, i, pt. j.no. 18, p. It. 

3. The rule regarding the suspension of wanderings during the rainy 
season occurs among the regulations of different sects; the Buddhists 
call it vasa and the Brahmapical Sannyasins arc enjoined to remain 
in fixed residence ( Dkuroahila ) during the time. Cited in S. K. Dutt, 
Buddhist monks and monasteries ojIndia, p. 53. 

4. S. B. Deo, op. cit., p. 340. 

5. Padmapuraia, pt. iii, ch. 92. vv. 17-8, p. 177. 

6 . Ibid, pt.i, ch. 22, v. 06, p. 403 and v. 83, p. 464. 
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for the purification of the soul, perverted through human, 
actions and evil activities, such as cruelty, greediness and 
deceitfulness. The accumulation of evil actions retards the 
progress of the soul towards spiritual liberation. The penance 
annihilates worldly desires and destroys attachment to the 
things of this transitory universe. 

The twofold division of Jaina penance into external 
(bafiya) and internal (abhyantara), and the proliferation of each 
into six forms remained unchanged during the early medieval 
age. The Sarvarthasiddhi of Pojyapada, assigned to the 5th- 
6th centuries, enumerates all these twelve forms of Jaina aus¬ 
terities and their subdivisions. 1 

The external penance includes fasting {ana'sana), eating 
less than one desires (avamaudarya), taking a mental vow to 
accept food only if certain conditions are fulfilled vrltiparisah- 
khyZna), the abandonment of delicious food such as ghi, sugar, 
salt, milk,butter and oil (rasaparityaga). sleeping and sitting in 
a lonely place devoid of living beings ( viviktasayyasana ), and the 
mortification of the body ( Kayaklesa }. These six forms arc 
intended to purify the sense organs on the one band and lessen 
the sense of attachment to the objects of worldly enjoyments 
on the other. They are chiefly concerned with the control of 
bodily activities. Their performance is also necessary for the 
attainment of perfection in the practices of internal penance. 

The internal penance consists of expiations ( prUya'sciltas ), 
reverence for the three jewels of right conduct, right belief and 
right knowledge ( vinaya ), serving and attending upon the old, 
infirm and holy saints ( vaiyavrlya ), non-attachment to the body 
( vjutsarga ), study of the Jaina scriptures (svadhyaya), and medi¬ 
tation (dkyana). All these are concerned with the control of 
the mental activities. 2 

The Jaina epigraphs support the literary texts in respect 
of the various forms of Jaina penance. A Sravana-Bclgola 
record of the 8th century informs us of the observance of the 

1 Sarvarthasiddhi . ch. 9. w. 19-20, pp. 438-9; 

Dr any a Saiigraha , v. 35.. p. 87; 

Varangacartlct, ch. 31, w. 71-3, p. 307. 

2. SaroSrthasiddhi, ch. 9, v. 20, p. 439. 
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twelve kinds of penance by the nun Anantmnati-ganti in conso¬ 
nance with the prescribed rules. 1 Similar other inscriptions at 
Sravaria-Belgola refer to the value of penance, 2 meditation 3 
and fasting. Besides mentioning the traditional twelve kinds 
of Jaina austerities, an epigraph of the Sth century refers to a 
monk who practised severe penance for one hundred and eight 
years; this was as difficult as walking on the sharp edge 
of a sword or on fire or passing over the great fangs of a 
cobra. 4 

Of the six kinds of external penance, fasting appears to 
be the most important not only for the Jaina monks but also 
for the householders. The teachers of Digambaraschool evolved 
an elaborate system of fasting and prescribed various rules 
for its proper observance by the Jainas of Karnataka in 
early medieval times. PujyapSda states that fast secures self- 
control, exterminates attachment, and acquires spiritual 
knowledge. 8 

Jinascna Stiri in his HarivaihsapurUna gives us a detailed 
and exhaustive list of fasts to be undertaken regularly. He 
enumerates as many as forty types of fasts, differing in regard 
to method and duration. He refers first to the saroalobhadra- 
upavasa ,° which lasts one hundred days- The Jainas are asked 
to observe fast for one day in the beginning and then gradually 
increase its duration from one to two, three, four and five days. 
The next type of fasting is called the vasantabhadra upavnsa, 
lasting for ihirtyfive days. In course of this fast one is allowed 
to take a meal on the sixth, thirteenth, twenty first, thirtieth and 
fortieth day. 7 In the Ekavali form of fasting, one fasts for twe¬ 
nty four days; each fast is followed by a meal day. 8 According 
to Jinasena Suri, one attains the merits of god Jinendra or be¬ 
comes a Jaina prophet, if a Jaina practises Jinendragtinasampatli 
fast, which continues for a hundred and twenty six days, every 

J. EC. ii. SB. S3, p.O.; ibid, SB. SB, p.43. 

2. Ibid. SB 75, p. 40; ibid. SB. 76, 41. 

3. Ibid. SB. SI, p. 41. 

4. EC, ii, SB. 22, pp. 5-6. 

5. San ftrlhcsiddhi, cb. 3, v, 19, p. 43S. 

6 . HurircmsapUTflra, pt. ii, ch. 34, w. 52-5, pp. 434*5- 

7. Ibid. v. 50, p.435. 

8 . Ibid. v. 07, p. 43G. 
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fasting day alternating with a meal day. 1 Finally, the Jaina. 
texts refer to fasts, lasting for the period of five, six or twelve 
years. In the Dharmacakra type of fasting, one continues to 
fast for one thousand days. Since every fasting day alternates 
with a meal day, the process of fasting has to be completed in 
two thousand days. 2 

Monks, nuns, laymen and lay women practise severe fasts 
of various magnitudes till their death for obtaining spiritual 
liberation. The practice of fast becomes so important in Kar¬ 
nataka that some of the Jaina monks style themselves as 
upav3sapara 3 (devoted to fasts) and astopavasa i (one who fasts 
for eight days). The former is lecorded as the disciple of 
V* sabhanandi, and the latter is said to have erected memorial 
tomb for his teacher Eldcarya. 

Most fasts are possibly prescribed for the Jaina ascetics 
who aspire to combat the grosser desires of the body so as to 
prepare it for some sacred ideals. Ordinaly fasts form a part 
of the preparation for the final fast unto death. The provision, 
for taking meals at intervals appears to be a common feature 
of all the above forms, and is essential for their sustenance so 
that they may continue their ascetic piactices. But they clearly 
show that the Jaina monks lead a rigorous life of self-abnega¬ 
tion and try to control their sense organs by practising the 
austerity of fasting. Though the Jama texts prescribe fasts 
that extend for a period of five or six or twelve years, epjgra- 
phic sources mention only such fasts as lasted for five days, 
twelve days, twenty one days, one month and two months. It 
seems possible that fasts of longer duration had gone out of 
vogue or they were presented as ideals which could never be 
realised. The post-canonical literature of the Svetambaras does 
also lament the disappearance of longer lasts among the 
Svet&mbaras. 3 

The Jaina laity, men and women, are also enjoined to 

1. Hariva<nsapurana, pt. ii, ch. 34, v. 122, p, 445- 

2. Ibid. p. 443, cited by Pannala! Jam, (ed ), Hanoam'sapurana. 

3. EG, ii, SB. 75, p. 40. 

4 MAR. 1914, p. 38. 

5. Gf. Deo S B.. op cit., p. 419 
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•observe fasting* The main objects are almost the same as in 
the case of ascetics. But householders, unlike the Jaina monks, 
practise them also for the attainment of temporal benefits such 
as good health and religious merit. Fasts on the seventh day 
-of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber) every year and the eleventh day of the dark fortnight of 
every month arc calculated to bring endless happiness to the 
pious devotees. 1 Jinasena in his Adipurana emphasises the need 
of performing fasts for acquiring good health and curing 
diseases caused by respiration and gall-bladder. 2 Besides fasting 
on some auspicious days, the Jaina householders are also ad¬ 
vised to abstain from, food for four days every month. Fasting 
on the eighth and the fourteenth lunar days In each fortnight, 
known as the profcdhaupavasa in the Jaina literature, is especial¬ 
ly recommended for the laity. 3 The process of the fast invol¬ 
ves the giving up of bath and bodily decoration including 
garlands, perfumes and ornaments. 4 This fast has to be carried 
on at some sacred place such as the abode of a saint or on a 
hill or at home or in the Jaina temples, where the devotees are 
asked to engage in religious meditation 5 all the time;they have 
to concentrate on pure thought. The purification of the inner 
■spirit® is thought to be a compulsory ingredient of this fast and 
it cannot be obtained without the moi tification. of the body. 
It is apparent that laymen are supposed to lead the life of a 
monk at least for a limited period by giving up all sinful 
actions and family life, which retard the progress of the soul 
towards perfection. 

Three other kinds of external penance are also concerned 
with the diet control. They appear to be supplementary vows 
to serve the needs of fasting. The Kay aide's a or mortification 
of the body is prescribed for enduring physical pain and 
abandoning worldly comforts. The VarSngaearila refers to prince 

1. Haneainsapurana, pt. ii, cb. 34, w. 126-S, pp. 445-6. 

2. Adtpurar.a, pt. i, ch. 20, v. 7, p. 445. 

3. Varcngacarita, ch. 15, v. 123, p, 139; Samarthasiddhi, pt, ii, cb. 5S, v. 

184. p. 679. 

4. Yaiastxlaba, pt. ii, BK. vlii, p. 402. 

5. Ibid. 

<1. Ibid. 
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Varafiga who performs various bodily austerities without 
•caring for heat, cold and continuous raining. 1 He practises 
austerities under a tree in desolate, forbidding place, on the 
burial ground, and also in a standing position facing the sun 
for the whole day. 2 The mortification of the body is held as 
important a penance as the head among the different organs 
■of the body. 3 

The six kinds of internal penance are concerned with the 
control of mental activities. 4 Of them the last called dhynna 
or meditation is the most important. It is considered to be 
the best means of securing emancipation from worldly bond¬ 
age, It helps the practitioner to understand the true nature of 
the soul and to distinguish it from the human body. According 
to the Jaina doctrines, the soul has inherent capacity For liber¬ 
ation, but it is obstructed by the evil actions. Thus the Jaina 
teachers Phjyapada, Yoglndudcva, Subhacandra andSomadeva 
thoroughly explain the method of self-realization in their 
respective works such as SamUdhi'sataka, ParamntmaprakSsa, 
Jftanarnava and the Tasastilaka. They suggest various means 
for contemplation by diverting attention from the external 
objects of the world. 

Pajyapada defines dhySna as the concentration of mind on 
a particular object by a person of excellent physique. As 
equanimity cannot be quickly attained, the longest duiation of 
meditation is stated to be an antaramu/iUrla, that is for a period 
of forty-eight minutes. 5 

The primary objects of meditation are explained in the 
early Digambaru texts. The twelve topics for meditation, 
known as the anupreksas or reflections on the twelve items in 
Jaina philosophy, figure prominently without any alterations 
in die Jaina literature of Karnataka during early medieval 
times. Both Somadeva and Subhacandra throw sufficient light 

1. f'arcfigacanta, cb. 30, vv. 26fF, pp. 295fT. 

2. Ibid 

3. AJipurffna, pt. i, ch. 20, w. 181-3, p. 162. 

4 ■ SarrUrthosidtlhi, cb. 9, v. 20, p. 439. 

5. SanZrlhasMht, eh. 9, v. 27, p. 444. 

JrtonUrnara, ch. 2, W- 8ff, pp. 17ff» 

Drary a sofi^rahis, v. 35, p. 88. 
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on the twelve objects of meditation in the beginning stage- 
They include reflection on the fleeting nature of things, the 
sense of helplessness, the cycle of worldly transmigration, the 
loneliness of worldly sojourn, the distinctness of the soul from 
the body, the impure condition of the body, the nature of the 
universe, etc. 2 

The supreme object of meditation, according to Jaina 
philosophers, is the contemplation of the transcendental soul 
which is free from all blemishes and impurities. 2 It is not the 
universal soul of the Vedanta but the pure and all-knowing 
soul in each individual, circumscribed and obscured for the 
time being by the hindrances of human actions. 3 It is essential 
to note here that Jaina philosophers clearly speak of three 
states of the soul, the outer soul ( bahiratmd ), inner soul 
(i antaralm'd ) and the transcendental soul (paramatma). 4 They 
agree with the famous teacher Kundalcunda that the outer soul 
consists of the sense organs ; the internal soul is the conscious¬ 
ness which distinguishes itself from the body ; and the 
transcendental soul is the emancipated soul free from all 
impurities. & 

DhyUna is broadly classified into two main categories ; 
(iprasastadhytma (inauspicious) and prasasladhyana (auspicious).* 
Whereas the former is the cause of mundane sufferings, the 
latter, the sole penance for removing them, leads to spiritual 
liberation. These two categories are further subdivided into 
four forms, namely the mournful iflrld), cruel ( raudra ), virtuous 
(dharma) and the pure meditation ( sukladhyana ). 7 The former 
two types of Jaina meditation should he avoided because they 
create sufferings and raise obstacles in the path of liberation, 

1. pi. i, BK. ii, w. i05ff, pp. 253ff; 

JiignZrnc-a. ch 2, w. Sff, pp. !7ff; 

Dravya Sat.graha, v. 35, p, S3. 

2. JSSrarnara, ch. 32, v_ 32, p, 3 14; YogojUrc, v. 5, p. 372, 

K- K. Handuqui. op. cit ,p. 273. 

4. Para■nSt-naprn f afa. p, 20; SatnidHitanira, v. 4, p. 5. 

5. K- K.. Hand'qui, op. cit., p. 273. 

0. jf.ur.iirnGzn. ch. 25 v. 17, p. 256; Adipurane, pt. i, ch. 21. v. 27, p. 

7. SaraSrthastddhi, ch. 0, v. cS, p. 143; l'(ifaslt!a e :'i, pi. ii, p. 393; jfiuia- 
Tt.ara, ch. 2.3, v. 20, p. 236. 
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but the last two forms are considered capable of securing the 
final liberation. 1 

Constant thinking over unpleasant objects such as enmity, 
poison, weapons, etc. and the anxiety to get rid of them; the 
separation of the desired objects such as son, wife and wealth 
and the intense longing for them; the anxiety to remove pain 
and disease; and the feelings for the enjoyment of unsatisfied 
desires are the four characteristics of the mournful meditation. 2 
Tile raudra or cruel meditation implies the absorption of mind 
in kims3 (injury) and other forms of sin such as falsehood, 
theft, and the protection of the means of enjoyment. 3 Taking 
into consideration the nature of the above two kinds of medi¬ 
tation, the Jaina thinkers condemn them as essentially evil. 
Indeed, the performance of these two forms is bound to bring 
inauspicious results for the meditators. They convey a general 
impression of worldly attachment, which is detrimental to the 
progress of soul towards liberation. 

The four objects of virtuous meditation 4 are the pure 
and infallible revelation of truth based on absolute faith in 
the Jaina scriptures ( Ujfinvicaya ); the fact of the universal 
sufferings and its conditions (apSyavhaya); the nature and 
consequence of the fruition of various actions ( vipukavicaya) and 
the structure of the universe. Subhacandra states that friend¬ 
ship with all creatures, appreciation of the merits of others, 
sympathy and compassion for others, and the indifference to 
unruly are the necessary conditions for attaining success jn the 
practice of virtuous meditation. 5 

The sukladhyana or pure meditation signifies unbroken 
contemplation of one’s own atma or soul. It is recognized 
as the highest form of Jaina contemplation. Somadeva in his 
Yasastilaka points out the four stages in this meditation. These 
are also corroborated by the JnanSrnavo which deals with the 
Jaina Yoga. In the first stage, the meditator concentrates 
his mind on the different aspects of the universal objects from 

1. 3tiQr.atna.vc, ch. 25, V. 20, p. 256. 

2. Ibid., ch. 25, w. 24ff, pp. 257£F; 

Sarvankasiddhi, cb. 9, w. 30-3, pp, 446-7. 

3. Ibid. ch. 9, v. 35, p. 448. 

4. Ibid. v. 36, p. 449. 

5. yiiendrnara, ch. 27, v. 4, p. 272. 
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various standpoints As the mind does not concentrate f on a 
particular object it is Known as the prthaktvavilarkavtcara In 
the second stage, he turns his mind to a single object without 
any change hence it is known as the ekalvaoitarkavicTlTa In the 
suksmaknjaprahpah (contemplation accompanied with subtle 
physical movements) all the mental activities and the working 
of the sense organs are stopped except some minute vibration 
m the soul itself In the fourth stage even the remaining subtle 
activities of the soul come to a stop and the soul becomes 
completely motionless 1 This makes the consummation of pure 
meditation and the devotee attains final liberation from the 
worldly transmigration 

Accotdmg to Somadeva five factors contribute towards 
Yoga The} are indifference to (lie world maturity of know¬ 
ledge lack of attachment a steadfast mmd and ability to 
endure the privations of hunger, thirst grief old age and 
death The obstacles to Yoga according to him are mental 
suffering disease error carelessness idleness attachment and 
fickleness One who practises Yoga should be free from anger 
and pleasure and remain impervious 111 c a clod of earth both 
to one who pierces him with thorns and one who smears him 
with the sandal paste 2 

The role of bodih postures (atana) for securing perfect 
steadiness m contemplation even in the face of adventitious 
obstacles 3 4 5 is duly emphasised by the Jaina teachers of Karna¬ 
taka .Various postures such as Virasana or the hero posture 
padmnsana or sitting with crossed legs etc are prescribed to 
lessen constant fatig ie and the mental diversions which im¬ 
pair med ration Subhacandra strongly recommends the 
adoption of padm a Sana and the InjoUarga for the meditators of 
the present age J He adds that the monks of earlier tunes 
obtained saltation by practising vajrasana and Kanalasana 
which were far more difficult 6 He draws a beautiful picture 

1 Jn n rnaoa cb 41 \ fF pp 431 ff 

" fajasl taha pt i BK. Mi p 393 cited in K K Handiqut op cit 

P °-o 

3 Jtanarrara eh 23 v\ 30ff pp < ’82ff 

4 Ibd v 12 p n 9 

5 Ibd t 10 p 8 
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of a meditator, engrossed in self-concentration. He dives deep 
into the ocean of love and sympathy for all creatures, and is 
absolutely free from attachment to the world. He keeps his 
body straight and erect, and becomes as motionless as a paint¬ 
ed figure. 1 The withdrawal of the mind along with the sense 
organs from the external objects (pratyshara) and its concen¬ 
tration (dharam) on some place of the body, For instance, the 
forehead, is essential to the development of the power of 
contemplation ,* 

We may notice several points of resemblance between 
the Yoga system of Patafijali and the Jaina Yoga. Patanjali’s 
Yoga stands for the restraint of the sense organs and the 
mind. 3 Emphasis on the observance of the moral and physical 
discipline, bodily postures, breath-control and withdrawal of 
the senses from their natural and outward functions are indis¬ 
pensable for spiritual progress. They are decidedly a common 
feature of both the systems. The moral virtues of the Jainas 
can be compared with the five types of niyama (observance) 
recommended by Patafijali. 


t. Ibid ch. 28, vv. 34iT. pp, 283ff. 

2 Ibid. ch. 30, v. 13, p. 307. 

3. S. Radbakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, ii, p. 338. 



CHAPTER V 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF JAINA MONACHISM 
IN KARNATAKA 

Jaina monachism means the collective life of the monks 
and nuns organised at a fixed place where they live together 
under one authority for spiritual liberation. It appears to be 
the most important development in Karnataka during early 
medieval times. 

The earlier Jaina monks led a wandering life throughout 
the year except the four months of the rainy season when they 
lived at a fixed abode. The early texts of both the Svetambaras 
and the Digambaras frankly recommend solitary life for the 
Jaina ascetics, who aspired to attain salvation. The MufaeZra 
and the PravacanasZra, which were composed roughly in the 
beginning of the Christian era, 1 * oppose the permanent habi¬ 
tation of monks at one place for a long time. The former 
States that the monk should stay in a deserted house or under 
a tree or on burial grounds or in caves. 8 They are further 
ordained to avoid such places as were especially built for them 
and were likely to arouse their passions 3 and present obstacles 
in the path of spiritual liberation- 

The transition from solitary wandering to settled life in 
Jaina monasteries and Jaina basadis was a striking develop¬ 
ment in the history of Jainism m Karnataka. The Jaina epi¬ 
graphs, which record donation for the erection of monasteries 
acid. temples, shovi that the practice, of permanent settlement of 
the Jaina monks in monasteries had begun in the last quarter 
of the 4th century. In 370 the Ganga king Madhava converted 
the Kumarapura village into a freehold for the use of the 
monks who probably lived in the monastery attached to 

1. Gr. A.N. TJpadhye, (ed.), Pravaeanatara, lotrod. p. xxii. 

2 Jif uCacarOj 9, 21, 22, cited in S.6. Deo, op. cit., p. 342. 

3. Ibid. 10.38, p, 342. 
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the Jina temple which was established by the Mula sangha; 
the gift was made at the instance of acarya Viradeva. 1 

iFTom the 5th century onwards, numerous epigraphs 
show that the Jaina monasteries were being built by the side 
of the Jaina temples in the different parts of Mysore by the 
pious Jaina devotees. They displayed great enthusiasm in 
donating large tracts of land and villages for the proper 
maintenance of those monasteries and the monies and nuns 
living therein. 

The relation, between the Jaina monasteries and the 
Jaina temples should be made clear at the very outset. The 
Jaina monasteries in Karnataka were generally a composite 
structure, incorporating the Jaina malhas and the Jaina tem¬ 
ples within its fold. They could not be distinguished from 
the Jaina temples in Karnataka. We have only a few separate 
Jaina rnathas serving exclusively as residences of monks and 
nuns; generally they were attached to the Jama temples. The 
Jaina monasteries in Karnataka did not possess the grandeur 
of such Buddhist viharas as that of Nalanda which contained 
temples, colleges and the congregational buildings beside the 
residence of the Buddhist bhiksus. 

From the 5th century, Jaina monasteries in Karnataka 
began to multiply. An epigraph, dated 425, records the dona¬ 
tion of the village Vcnnelkarani in the ICorikunda viSaya for 
the benefit of the monks living in the monastery attached to 
the Uramir Arhat temple, established by GandranandS and 
others of the-Sri-Mula sangha. This was done on the advice 
of the preceptor Vijayaklrti. 2 In 466 the Ganga king Avinlta 
presented the charming village named Badaneguppe in the 
Ghamarajnagar taluq of Mysore to the Srivijaya Jaina temple 
of Talavananagara or the modern Talakad, situated on the 
bank of the Kaveri in the south-west of the Mysore district. 3 
The same Ganga king made several endowments in the 6th 
century. In 570 he gave wet fields and a house situated near 
the Jaina temple at the village Pullura where the monks of 


1. EC, ML 73, pp. 171-3. 

2. Ibid, x, ML 72, p. 172. 

3. Ibid, i, Cg. 1, p. 51. 
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the Yavanika sangha lived 1 

Regular subsidies For the maintenance of different sects 
of the Digambaras were provided by the Kadamba kings of 
western Mysore Mrgesavarma built a Jama temple at Pala 
sika or modern Halsi in the Belgaum district and granted 
several mvartanas of land for the benefit of the Yapamya the 
Nirgrantha and the Kurcaka sects who probably resided m the 
same temple 2 The endowment was increased by Hanvarma 
who gave the village \ asantavataka to the KQrcakas for 
meeting their annual expenses at the eight day festival of 
the Jama temple which Mrgesavarma had built at Palasika 
The balance of the grant was to be spent on feeding the 
whole sect of the Digambaras in the 6th century 3 4 * Hanvarma 
also granted the village of Marade for the use of the holy 
people who lived in the Jaina temple at Palasika * 

The Jama teachers of Karnataka exploited the simple 
faith of the Jama laity and encouraged them to erfcct more 
malhas which were declared to be essential for the attainment 
of temporal as well as the eternal bliss This is evident from 
the study of the Padmapurana the Varangacartla the Adiputana 
etc which were composed in Karnataka in between the 8th 
and 9th centuries 

The Jama monasteries multiplied fast m subsequent 
centuries No less than sixty five monastic estabhslunents are 
recorded during the 7th 10th centuries In 634 the Jaina poet 
Ravikirti constructed a Jaina temple at Aihole in the Bijapur 
district and it was granted land by Pulakcsm II 6 In 776 as 
many as thirty one house sites along with a house were granted 
for the construction of new quarters of the monks and nuns 
attached to the Tokatzlaka Jinalaya located in the city of 
Sripura It' was also given land with var} mg irngational 
facilities such as six kandugas of black soil under the big tank 
and two kandugas of rice land in the Sripura plain 6 In 869 

3 MAR 1938 p 86 

2 IA vi no 21 p 2a 

3 Ibid no 2o p 31 

4 lb d vi no 26 pp 31 2 

B £f vi p 12 

6 EC iv Ng 85 pp 134 j 
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the Nagula Jaina monastery was built by Nagallura Pollabbe 
and endowed with two maltars of land and a house site; Naga- 
nandyacarya of the Singhavura gana received the gift. 1 The 
Santara king Tolapurusa Vikrama Santara built a stone 
hasadi for Moni-Siddhanta-bhajara of the Kondakundanvaya. 2 
It was evidently used as a dwelling place in the 0th century. 
The Ganga king Sivarfiara II built the Sivamara basadi at 
£>ravap.a-Bejgo|a in 810. 3 About the same time, the younger 
brother of Sivamara II also gave specified land to the koil- 
basadi. The same basadi received land from the inhabitants of 
three villages. 4 * 

The 10th centuiy was remarkable for the erection of 
several new monasteries in Karnataka. An undated stone 
inscription, assigned to the 10th century,'mentions the gift of 
wet fields by the Ganga King Nanniya Ganga and his queen 
to Gandrasiddhantadeva, a Jaina teacher of the Digambara 
sect. His wife offered money for the worship of the Jina in the 
Jaina temple.® The famous Jaina teacher Mufijarya Vadighan- 
gala Bhatta received an endowment of the village BagiyOr 
from the Ganga king Marasimha II. The income from the 
village amounted to 20 gadyUnas in casli and 12 kandugas in 
grain. 6 In A."D. 980 the Ratta chief Santivarma gave ICO 
matters of land to the Jaina basadi built by him at Saundatti; 
the gift was entiusted to Bahubali-bliattaraka. 7 His mother 
Nijiyabbarasi also granted 160 matlars of land to the same 
Jaina sanctuary. Bhimarasibhatara received land and money 
for imparting instruction tyidya-dana') and for meeting the 
expenses of the matha attached to the Jaina temple at Soratur 
in the district of Dharwar. 8 Regular supply of food to the 
Jaina matha at Sujingallu in the Bellary district was provided 
by a certain Cangagavunda during the reign of the llastrakuta 

1. K], ii, no. a, p. 16. 

2. EC, viij. Nr. 60, p. 164. 

3. Ibid. ii, SB 415, p. 61. 

4. MAR, 1932, pp, 240-1. 

6. Ibid. 1S23, p.llK. 

6. Ibid. 1321, pp. 23-4. 

7. JBBRAS> x, pp. 204ff. 

8. BKt, i, pt. i, no. 39, p. 24. 
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king Krsna III through an endowment made to Satyarasi- 
bliatara 1 In 968 the wife of the feudatory chief Pandiga 
erected a monastery at Kakambal and granted it two villages, 
Madalur and Malagavadi, converting them into freehold 
estates ° 

Monarchs as well as the people of Karnataka continued 
the tradition of erecting monasteries and endowing them with 
rich gifts of land and village for their maintenance m the 
llth-12th centuries Two stone inscriptions from Kogali 
in the Bellary district demonstrate the Jama leanings of the 
later Calukya king Somcsvara I The first record, which is 
undated, registers the gift of land for the Ccnna Parsva basadi 
In another record of 1055 6 the same king is recorded to have 
donated land for the Jama asccuc Indrakirti 3 The Bandanike 
bash inscription of 1075 4 refers to Somcsvara II’s endowment 
of land foi the Santinafha basadi in the Shiharpur taluq 
Kulacandradcva of the Mula sangha and KranGrgana is 
recorded to have received the gift The Hoysala kings also 
figure in the epigraphs as the builders or Jama monasteries 
In the Gandhavarana basti inscription, dated 1131, 5 Vmaya- 
ditya II is recorded to have made a number of Jama basadis 
at Sravana Belgola In 1133 6 and 1136, 7 Visnuvardhana Deva 
is said to have donated the village of Javagal for the Vyaya 
Parsvadcva Jinala\a and built a Jama temple known as 
Visnuvardhana-Jinalaya in Dorasamudra 

The common people, on the other hand, are also noted 
for similar attempts of temple construction Govadeva, a feuda¬ 
tory chief, builds a Jama temple at Heggere m the Tumkur 
district. For which his son donates land for eight kinds 
of worship and for providing food to the ascetics in 1160 8 In 
the same year the Hoysala gavunda also builds a Jama basadi 

1 Top List of Inscriptions, i, p 285 

2 EC xi, Cd 14, p ie 

3 BA Saletore, op cit , p 53 

4 EC, vu SL 221, p 131 

6 Ibid ii, SB 143, pp 70 1 

6 Ibid v BL 124, p S3 

7 Ibid BL 17 pp 48 51 

8 Ibid xu Cl., 21, pp 77-8 
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and endows it with grant of land. 1 Another record of 1173 2 
registers the grant of a gift for the hasadi in Kolgana by the 
farmers of Idainad in the Ghamrajnagar taluq of the Mysore 
district. 

In course of time some Jaina monasteries came to assume 
authority over other religious establishments. An inscription 
speaks of such a monastery at Sravana-Belgola in the Hassan 
district of Mysore, This mat ha was founded in 9S2 3 by Ca- 
mundaraya, the military general of the Ganga king Mara- 
sithha II, who is said to have erected in the following year the 
famous colossal statue of Gommatesvara on the Vindhyagiri 
hill. 4 5 It became the chief centre of the Jaina pontificates, 
,\vhicli claimed authority over the Jainas throughout south 
.India. 6 It was the place from where the Jainas extended their 
religious activities in the different parts of Karnataka. The 
shrine continues to be important even now not only for the 
• Jainas of the south but also of Northern India. The Maleyur 
ma{ha, which is now closed, was subordinate to that of Srava- 
-• ria-Bclgola. Akalahka, the famous logician who confuted the 
Buddhists at the court of Hemasitala in Kafici in 788 and pro- 
. cured their expulsion from the south, is known to have hailed 
from Sravana-Belgola, but a manuscript which was in posses¬ 
sion of Rice, states that he was monk of Maleyur and that 
Bhattakalanka was the title of the line of teachers who lived 
in the matha of Maleyur in the district of Mysore. 0 The founda¬ 
tion of the Humcca matha, which is still in existence in the 
Nagar taluq of the Shimoga district, was laid by Jinadatta 
Raya during the 8th-9th centuries, who carved out the kingdom 
of the Santaras in the south. It became the chief centre of 
the goddess Padmavati who figures in the records of the 10th- 
Ilth centuries. 7 

1. EG, !v, Md. 09, pp. 12-3, 

2. .Ibid, iv, Ch. 181, p. 22. 

3. Ibid, ii, SB 122, p. 50. 

4- Ibid. SB 175, p. 89. 

5. Mysore Gazetteer, i, p. 287. 

6. Ibid, i, p. 288. 

7. EC, x, Gd 4, p. 211; Ibid, x, Sp. 04, p. 281. 
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Mulgund m the Gadug taluq of the Dharwar district also 
developed as a renowned centre of the Sena Imeage which 
wielded considerable influence upon the Jainns m Karnataka 
during the 9th 11th centuries Ajitasena Kanafasena and 
Nagasena all of whom contributed to the diffusion of the Jama 
culture in Karnataka arc known to have haded from this 
place An inscription of 002 3 speaks of Cikarya e on of 
Candrary a of the vaista caste who built a Jaina sanctuary at 
Mulgund His son made an endowment of land for the upkeep 
of the establishment Another piece of land was bestowed on 
the same temple by the four leaders of the local guild of 360 
merchants 1 2 

The examples mentioned above show that many Jama 
monasteries were founded in Karnataka during the earlv 
medieval age They also indicate how the solitary unsocial 
life of the Jama monks was transformed into ccnobite life 
which developed fully in Karnataka during the 12th I3lh 
centuries 

In course of time the malkaiast monks or those who lived 
permanently m monasteries came to be distinguished from the 
vanavaSi or the forest dwelling monks The wandering ascetics 
still emphasised the pristine puntv of the monk's conduct 
They retained their puritan and hcrmctical habits hung in 
forests and depending solely on pure alms for their sustenance 

The continued existence of the wandering ascetics 
is attested by Gunabhadra and Somadeva who flourished m 
Karnataka during the 9th 10th centuries The Tasasltlaha " of 
Somade\a refers to a rovmg group of monks and nuns under 
the guidance of the sage Sudatta, who did not allow the Jama 
monks to stay in the monasteries of Rajapura for this would 
make them worldlv Gunabhadra m his Atmantisasana refers 
to the vanavasi monks who were completely devoid of posses 
sions 3 

Though the two modes of monastic life existed side by 
side in Karnataka settled life gamed ascendency over the 

1 El an pp lOOff 

2 Yasaililaka pt i BK i p 10" 

3 AN Upadhye (ed) Aliranusasana v 149 pp 141 2 
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wandering life- The settlement of monks in monasteries faci¬ 
litated possession of vast economic resources including both 
movable and immovable property. They now erected and 
renovated the dilapidated Jaina monasteries, and added 
charity houses to them for the benefit of the Jaina ascetics as 
well as the sick and poor persons. The change in the conduct 
of the Jaina monks is clearly indicated by Indranandi. He 
refers in his Nilisara 1 to the monks who renovated decaying 
Jaina basadis, provided food to the ascetics and distributed 
charity out of their wealth. It is evident that the Jaina monks 
frequently evaded the established rules against non-possession 
of property an essential prerequisite for the purity of the 
monk’s life. 

Other rules governing the conduct of the Jaina monks 
also became lax. All this is evident from the 3tmanusSsana 
of Gunabhadra. It laments the shortage of virtuous monks 
and complains against the vices that had crept in the monas¬ 
tic life of his time. It states that the monks unable to endure 
hardship sought resort in the villages just as a deer runs 
away lrom the forest at the sight of the lion at night. 2 Soma- 
deva too in his Taiastilaka notes the paucity of the monks of 
merit. Still he encourages the Jaina laity to revere them on 
the ground that they (the monks) are the incarnations of the 
ancient monks. 3 He advises the householders not to test the 
purity of monks for giving gift; the householders are purified 
by the mere act of giving donation. 4 All this would suggest 
degradation from die original standard of the monk’s conduct 
in the monasteries. It was possibly the chief reason why 
Somadeva emphasised the mere act of making gifts rather than 
the purity of the monk’s conduct. 

The transition in the mode of monk’s living produced 
certain important consequences. Permanent residence helped 
the organisation of the jaina church in Karnataka into one 
compact unit during the early medieval age. It is thought 

1- NitisSra, vv. 48-50, cited in N.R. Premi, op. cit., p. 487. 

2. A. N. Upadbye, (ed.), Aimanusasana, v. 1B7, 

3- Taiastilaka, pt. ii, BK viii, p- 407. 

4. Ibid. 
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that in the beginning of the Christian era the Digambaras 
had to live m a new region and face the new people, so they 
had to impress the people there more by their puritan behavi¬ 
our than by organised monastic life 1 2 

The creation development and preservation of the 
sacred texts of the Jamas was a notable achievement of the 
new monastic life in Karnataka Free from the worries or 
constant movements, the monks dev eloped a sense of religious 
solidarity and devoted much time and energy to the study and 
exposition of the Jatna scripture* 

The rise of Kav ya and Puramc literature and the develop 
ment of regional languages may be attributed to the Jaina 
monks and preceptors who lived in the monasteries They 
mastered the various south Indian languages besides Sans 
krit and Apabhramsa for the propagation of the Jama faith 
among the people and enriched the different branches of 
learning such as philosophv ethics grammar logic, mathe¬ 
matics etc 

Pojyapada vs ho was the preceptor of the Ganga king 
Durvmita wrote several important Sanskrit works The 
Sabdavatura on the sutras of Panmi the Sariarlhasiddhi, and the 
Jainendra Vyakarann are all attributed to him Ravisena who 
composed the Jama Ramayana known as the Padmapuratta 
flourished during the 6th 7th centuries Besides the Jama 
acaryas such as Virasena Jinascna Gunabhadra and Soma 
deva cultivated Sanskrit with great vigour 

Akalanka regarded as the founder of the medieval 
school oflogic, was followed by Prabhacandra, Vidyanandi 
and Vadighangala Bhatta The last one was well-versed m the 
three schools oflogic and in the Lokayafa Sankhva Vedanta 
and Bauddlia systems of philosophy ” The period that covered 
the 9th-10th centuries proved to be the most eventful m the 
growth of Kannada literature Pampa, Ponna and Raima 
the three literary gems of our period made valuable contri¬ 
butions to Kannada literature The Jamas continued to 

1 SB Deo, op cit p 361 

2 MAR 1921 pp 23-4 
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monopolise the Kannada literature in the llth-12th centuries. 
With the exception of one or two, all poets, from the begin¬ 
ning to the middle of the 12th century, were of the Jaina 
faith 1 Among the eminent Kannada poets, Sridharacarya, 
Karnaparya and Ncmicandra figured prominently in Jama 
literature. Kanti, the earliest Jaina poetess in Kannada, also 
belonged to the 12th century. 2 
Social basis of the Jaina Monasteries in Karnataka 

Since the monks and nuns began to live in fixed abodes 
in the midst of lay communities, they entered into constant 
social intercourse with the lay votaries in Karnataka during 
early medieval times. The Jaina monasteries were socially 
organised in such a way as to cater to the needs of all the 
classes of the Jaina society not only through religious 
teachings but also advice on political matters. The Jaina 
epigraphs as well as the literary texts fiom Karnataka reveal 
that some of the Jaina teachers acted as preceptors or instruc¬ 
tors to kings, princes, and feudal lords who ruled over different 
parts of Karnataka. Pujyapada, Jinascna, Gunabhadra, 
Ajitasena-bhattaraka and Vadighangala Bhatta were some of 
the prominent Jaina teachers who took active interest in the 
day to day activities of the royal courts. Vadighangala 
Bhatta’s advice to the Bastraknta King Krsna III enabled the 
latter to conquer all regions. 3 The Jfllioakj&mrta represents 
Somadcva as a political thinker who composed this work for 
the guidance of the kings of Karnataka just as Machiavelli 
wrote ’The Prince to guide the Italian monai chs. Both Jinasena 
and Somadcva recognised the system of caste and enjoined the 
Jaina laity to adhere to their hereditary occupations in order 
to safeguard the interest of the ruling class. In the IIth-12th 
centuries, the Jaina teachers showed equal interest in manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the Kingdoms in Karnataka. Vardhamarta- 
deva, for example, took prominent part in the administration 
of the Hoysala kingdom during the time of Vinayaditya. 
Besides, Municandra, who is styled as Ratta raja-guru, gained 

1. G-S. Halapa, "Literary History of Karnataka”, Studies in Indian 
History and Culture, ed Srinivas Ritd, pp. 467-76. 

2. S.R, Sharma, op. cit„ p. 101. 3. MAR , 1921, pp. 23-4. 
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eminence not only as an administrator but also as a military 
general who extended the territory of the Rattas and establish¬ 
ed their authority on a firm footing J Thus the Jamas adopted 
the method and tactics of the Brahmanas m order to maintain 
thei r social status at the royal courts 

The patronage of the ruling class m earl> medieval times 
transformed the Jama faith from a mere tissue of teachings 
into a living force in Karnataka politics " A large number of 
Jama epigraphs show that the people belonging to the upper 
strata of the Jama society made the maximum number of 
endowments either to some Jama establishments or particular 
Jama monks The Kadambas the Gartgas the western 
Cdlukyas, the RastraktStas the later western Calukyas, and 
the Hoysalas championed the cause of Jainism in Karnataka 
during the 6th-12th centuries They gave regular gifts for the 
upkeep of the Jama monasteries and the benefit of the different 
sects of the Digambaras 

The class of nobility consisting mamly of the feudatory 
vassals provincial governors and the military generals stood 
next to kings m patronising the Jama faith m Karnataka 
The earliest example of such benefaction is furnished by the 
copper plate grant of the western Calukya king Pulakesm It 
refers to Samiyara, a feudatory of Pulakesm who built a 
Jama temple m 489 in the city of Alaktanagara and gave 
certain lands to it 3 Although instances of benefactions made 
by feudatories to the Jamas and their establishments arc 
meagre during the 6th 7th centuries their number is impres¬ 
sive during the 8th 12th centuries when every attempt was 
made by the feudal lords of Mysore to add to the strength of 
the Jama dharma 4 Gaki-Raja, who is styled as an adhnUja 
of the entire Ganga mandala m an inscription of the 9th 
century, was a feudatory of the Ra^trakuta king Govinda III 
He is said to have requested his lord to grant the village of 
Jalamangala to a Jaina monk Arkakirti as remuneration for 
removing the evil influence of Saturn from that of Vimala- 
ditya the Governor of Kunangil district s 

1 P B Desai op cit p II4 4 B A Saletore op cit p 87 

2 B A Saletore op cit p 87 5 EC xn 61 Gb pp 30 1 

3 IA vii, no xliv, pp 9 09 15 
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Among the Ratta chiefs, the mahasamanta Prthvirama 
appears to be a devout Jaina. He erected a Jaina temple at 
Saundatti in the Belgaum district of Mysore in the reign of 
Krsna II and allotted eighteen nivartanas of land situated at 
four different places to it- He was a lay disciple of Indra- 
fcirtisvami of the Mailapatvrtha and Kareya gana. 1 In 980 
Santivarmaj who served the Calukya king of Kalyana, Taila 
II, gave one hundred and fifty nivartanas of land to the Jaina 
temple that he had built at Saundatti. His mother, Nijiyabbe, 
also granted one hundred and fifty nivartanas of cultivable 
land to the same Jaina temple. 2 3 The practice of extending 
patronage to Jaina establishments persisted among the princes 
of the Ratta family in the Ilth-12th centuries. In 1048 the 
mahasnmanta A Aka, who probably belonged to some other 
branch of the family than that of Prthvirama, made a gift 
of land to a Jaina temple. 8 Kartavirya II renewed the 
grant of land made by Prthvirama in the 10th century; his 
wife also made suitable provisions for the promotion of the 
Jaina faith. 4 In 1098 Kankakaira II, who was the elder 
brother of Kartavirya II, donated land to his teacher Kanka- 
prabha Siddhantadeva, 5 6 7 who was well-versed in the Jaina 
philosophy. Moreover, an epigraph from Saundatti, dated 
1228,® described Laksmjdeva II as the disciple of the famous 
Jatna teacher Municandra, who took active interest in con¬ 
solidating the Ratta power in the 13th century. 

Ladies belonging to the family of chiefs and nobles 
showed equal enthusiasm for the construction and upkeep of 
the Jaina monasteries. The most important of them was 
Kandacl, the wife of the feudatory chieF Paramagula, who 
lived during the reign of the GaAga king Sripurusa. In 776 
she built the Lokatilaka Jinalaya which was endowed with 
the village Ponnalli included in the Nirgunda country.’ Candi- 

1. 3BBRAS, x, op. ]94fT; BKI, iv, no. 13, p. It. 

2. Ibid, pp 204ff. 

3. Ibid, x, pp. 172-3, cited in P.B. Desai, op. cit, p. 114. 

4. Ibid. 

6. BKI, iv, no 62, p. 75. 

6. JBBRAS, x, pp. 200ff. 

7. EC, 5v, Ng. 85, pp. 134-6. 
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yabbc 1 2 another lady, gave a piece of land and 3 gold gadjSnas 
to the basadi which she had built in Nandavara in the 10th 
century Similar examples of women of the ruling class, who 
gained eminence for erecting basadts and maintaining them 
v, ith endowments of land and village, are available from the 
11th 12th centuries In 1007 Attimabbe the \ ife of the general 
Nagadeva constructed a Jama temple at Lakhundi m the 
Gadag taluq of the Dharwar district and endowed it with the 
gift of land The gift was handed over to Arhanandi-Pandita 
of the Surastra gana and Kaurur gaccha" In about 1050 
Poccabbarsi built a basadi and endowed it with land m 1058 3 4 * 
Malala Devi, wife of Kirtideva constructed another Jama 
temple m 1077 and granted the village Siddant m Kuppatur s 
Kaliyakka, the wife of an official of the w estern Galukya 
king Tnbhuvanamalla Dev a, caused to be made a Jama 
temple m Sambanur m the Davangere taluq of the Chitaldroog 
district in 1128 and gave a gift of land for the services of the 
god and for the maintenance of priests living there 6 7 
Epigraphic evidence from early mcdiet al Karnataka may be 
adduced to prove that often such state officers as village- 
headmen who figure in inscriptions as gatundas also made 
munificent endowments to the Jama monasteries An undated 
epigraph assigned to the middle of the 8th century registers a 
gift of land for the chant) house attached to the Jama 
monastery constructed b) Dharmagavunda It also records a 
grant of wet land For the benefit of the same Jama temple by 
Donagavunda 6 Nagamayya son of the gavnndasvami of Tairur, 
built a stone temple of Jinendra and gave one kanduga of 
land for its maintenance in the 9th century " In 933 Ballajja, 
the gaounda of Kavujagen donated land for the Jama temples 
and mathas erected by him at Kavujagen and other places in 
the Ron taluq of the Dharwat district 8 In 959 the gavnnda 

1 SII IX pt 1 no 62 p 35 

2 BKI i pt i no 52 p 39 

3 EC ix, Cg 35 37 p 1”3 4 

4 Ibid vm Sb 26“’ pp 412 

6 Ibid xi Dg 90 pp 68 9 

6 hi, i, no 3 pp 4 5 

7 EC m Md 13 p 38 

8 Bri i pt i no 3^ p 21 
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svaml Kalteyamma and others granted land and money for im¬ 
parting education and the expenses of the Jaina monastery 
attached to the Jaina temple at Soratur in the same district. 
The gift was entrusted to the care of Bhimarasi'bhatara. 1 An 
epigraph from IConnur dated I087 2 refers to Nidhiyama 
gavunda who erected a Jaina temple at Kondanuru m the 
Gokalc taluq of the Belgaum district and gave a gift ofland 
to his teacher Sridharadeva, who belonged to the Balatkara- 
gana of the Mula sahgha. Another record of 116G 3 i egisters the 
construction of a basadi by the Hoysala gavunda which was 
endowed with land obtained by the Hoysala king. Similar 
attempts of temple construction were made by Bithigavunda, 
who donated the village Madahalli for repairing the temple 
and performing worship therein in the last decade of the- 12th 
century. 4 

The early Jaina records 5 from Karnataka do not furnish 
any information about the support of the mercantile people to 
Jama religious institutions. The merchants seem to have 
appeared first in the donative records of the 10th century, 
when some merchant donors are said to have financed Jaina 
establishments. An inscription 6 from Mulgund in Dharwar 
distiict, dated 902-3, speaks of Cikarya, son of CandrSrya of 
the Vaisya caste, as the founder of a local Jaina temple. 
Cikaryas’ son Arasarya also donated land for the maintenance 
of the establishment. It further registers gift of another piece 
ofland to the same temple by the trading guilds of 360 mer¬ 
chants. Another record 7 of 950 refers to certain unnamed 
(merchants) who made an annual grant of fixed amount for 
the Jaina temple during the reign of the SanLara king 
Jinadatla-Raya. Except these two epigraphs, we do not come 
-across any evidence of gifts and donations made by the 
merchants to the Jaina sanctuaries between the 5th and the 

t. 8K1, no. 3% p . at. 

2 f BORAS, x, pp. 287ff 

3. EC, vl, Md. 69, pp. 12-3. 

4. Ibid, iv, Gu. 27, p, 40 

5. Top, List of Imtnptsonr, 5, p. 205. 

C. El, xiii, pp. tsOfT. 

7. EC, vti, ch. 114, p, 37. 
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IOth centuries 

The comparative paucity of ev idencc of the mercantile 
support to Jainism during the 3ih l«th centuries mat be attri¬ 
buted to the decline of trade and commerce which undermined 
the economic and social status of merchanisduring this period 
It was not until the 10th century that the trade with the Arab 
and the Chinese world was revived, merchants reemerged as a 
dominant social group not onlv in Karnataka but also m the 
whole of South India 1 Thus, they began to figure prominently 
m the donative records of the later western Calukyas and the 
Hoysalas who ruled ovci Karnataka during the 11th 12th 
centuries In addition to the decline of trade and commerce 
the puritan practices of the Jamas also retarded the progress 
of Jainism among the commercial communities m Karnataka 
who found it difficult to follow its rigid relig ous observances 
in the early s ages As the Jamas beeme more lax in the 
observance of their monastic conduct and practices b\ the Oth 
10th centuries it was easy for them to embrace Jainism 

From the 11th centurv onwards the number of benefact¬ 
ions by the mercantile class to Jama establishments seems to 
have considerably mcieascd in Karnataka Of the various 
kinds of gifts made by merchants donations of land and 
village seem to have been fanly common as can be gleaned 
from several donative records of our period In a record of 
Humcca dated 10G2 2 3 "Pattanasvami Ivokkavya Setti figures not 
only as the builder of a Jmalayn but also the donor of the 
village Molak ere which he had pm chased from the Santara 
king at the cost of 100 gadjanas Another record of 1069 s refers 
to Inc pious work of Maoika Setti who is said to have built a 
Jama basadt at Mattavnra and endov cd it with rich gifts of 
land The Hoy^ala king \ inayaditya II also donated the m 
come incurred from the paddy crops m the village of Nadah 

1 Por a detailed d scuss on of the reviv'd of trnde in ibnitlhelOch 
centurv see R C Man radar (ed ) The Sin egle for Cmp re pp oo° 3 
Journal of Indian History xvn.ii (1954) 1 9-43 Appadorai Economic 

Conditions of So U cm India u ,i?3 olS 
" EC vi i Jsr oS pp lo3 4 

3 MAR 1932 pp 17-4 
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and built several houses near the basadi. In. 1078 1 Maci Setfi 
and his younger brother Kali Setti gave a gift of land toge¬ 
ther with customs dues for the maintenance of the Nakhara- 
Jainalaya at Sravana Belgola. Similar endowment of land is 
referred to in a donative record of 1080 s which records the 
construction of a Jaina temple in Shikarpur by Biricya Bammu 
Setti and registers a gift of land for its maintenance. 

Apart from gifts of land and village, merchants arc also 
recorded to have donated gold, oil-mills, gardens and money 
in cash for the benefit of Jaina sanctuaries. In I059 3 Biiaya 
Setti made a gift of gold for the Nagara Jinalaya at Dambal 
in the Dharwar district. In 1096 1 Sovi Setti gave a gift of 
garden to Cfiruklrti-Pandita of the Yapanlya sarigha at Doni 
vn Vhfc raxat distavA. NottahW SettA '.W vA milk ixA 

gardens for the Trikula Jinalaya in 1125.® Still another record 
of ^ravana-BeJgola, dated 1175 tells us that all the merchants 
of this holy place promised to pay annually certain dues on 
Coral to provide for flowers in the Jaina temples ofGommata- 
deva and Parsvadeva. That the Kai nataka merchants made 
lavish donations to Jaina religious institutions is amply proved 
by no less than ten examples of land and village endowments 
recorded in the "12 th century epigraphs. 6 

Donative records of the merchants also indicate the gro¬ 
wing authority of the trading communities over the religious 
bodies during the 12th-13th centuries. Thus in a record of 
1195 the merchants of Sravana-Belgoja arc said to have been 
entrusted with the task of protecting the Nagara Jinalaya 
built by the Hoysala minister Nagadeva. 7 In the same record, 
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MAR, IOIO, p. 247; Kr, 1, pp. 63-4; MAR, 1943, p. 75; EC, v, Hn. 
129, A.D. 1140, p. 36; ibid, v, Ak. 1, A D 1169, pp. 112-3; ibid, iv, 
Ng. 70, A.D. 1173, p. 130. 

7. EC, h, SB 335, pp. I42 4, 
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the newly emergent merchant class traced their descent from 
the eminent lineage of Khandali and Mulabbndra. It also 
proves their intense desire for gaining social status. 1 

From the above analysis or the social basis of Jaina 
monasteries it is dear that Jainism prevailed among all sections 
of Karnataka society during early medieval period. But the 
number of donors from the upper classes was greater than 
from the merchants and commoners. 

Economic Aspects of the Jaina Monasteries in Karnataka 

The material basis or the Jaina monasteries in Karna¬ 
taka was provided by the generous benefactions, bestowed 
upon them by'the princes and rich persons. Generally the 
villages and plots of land were made over to the Jaina 
monks and they formed the chief source of income of the Jaina 
monasteries. Such villages were declared to be tax-free. The 
beneficiaries were given the right to collect taxes and other 
dues, previously paid to the state treasury. These economic 
advantages became almost permanent because grants were 
usually renewed by the donors. The Kadamba Copper plates 
state that the Kadamba king Harivarmg perpetuated the 
grant of the village Tor feeding the Jaina ascetics and for the 
performance of the temple rituals, which Mrgesavarma had 
built at Halsi in the Belgaum district in the 6th century. 8 In 
another record of 859 NaganandyaCarya is said to have receiv¬ 
ed the gift of land on behalf of the Nagula basadi for his 
life time.® 

In some cases the donors fixed the income derived from 
the benefactions, and the inhabitants were asked to pay it 
regularly to the donee. In the reign of the Ganga king Raca- 
malla II, twelve small villages of Biliyur in Peddoregare were 
donated to the Satyavgkya Jaina temple and the revenues 
derived from these villages amounted to 80 gadyanas of gold 
and 800 measures of paddy. Sivanandt was given the right to 
collect them for meeting the expenses of the Jaina temple. 4 In 

t. EC. ii, SB 335, pp. 142-4. 

2. IA, vi, no. 25, p. 31. 

3. Kf, K, no. 5, p. 16. 

4. EC, i, Cg. 2, pp. 62-3. 
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968 the mahSsamanta Pandiga fixed the rent of the two villages 
at the rate of 50 gadyanas. 1 In'the same century the Gahga 
king Marasimha II gave the gift of the village named Bagi- 
yur and the income from it was fixed at the rate of 20 gady&nas 
in cash and 12 kandtigas in grain. 2 

' Cultivable fields, gardens, oilmills and the customs 
duties constituted another important source of income for the 
Jaina monasteries in Karnataka. As the donated fields were 
generally arable and wet lands, the monasteries earned consi¬ 
derable income from their cornfields and Fruit gardens. 

Inscriptions do not throw light on the actual tillers of the 
vast tracts of donated lands, owned by the Jaina monasteries. 
If Devasena, the author of Darianasara, is to be believed, a 
section of the Jaina monks, belonging to the Dravt'da-sarigha, 
engaged themselves in cultivation. He states that Vajranands, 
the founder of the sangha. accummulatcd great demerits by 
cultivating the land and carrying on mercantile activities to 
earn livelihood 3 

But in general the Jaina monks did not Follow this prac¬ 
tice. Generally the monks had nothing to do directly with 
cultivation. Possibly they got the land cultivated through 
peasants on the basis of lease or sharecropping or overseers 
and agricultural labourers may have been employed for look¬ 
ing after the lands under the direct cultivation of the Jaina 
establishments. 

Very scanty evidence is available to find out the actual 
share of the produce collected by the monks from their 
tenants. Prom a record of the 9th century it can be inferred 
that the Jaina beneficiary was empowered to collect 1/10 of 
the produce of Padeyur. 4 But we cannot say whether this 
practice prevailed in all parts of Mysore in the period under 
our study. 

The safety and preservation of the economic rights were 

1. EC. xl, Cd. 74, p. 16. 

2 MAR, 1921, pp- 23-4. 

3. N-R. Prciai, (cd.), Darsanas&ra, w. 24.7, pp. 12-3- 

4. EC. ix, ML 81, pp. 44-5 
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guaranteed by the donors under moral threats. The alienat¬ 
ion of the donated land is held as heinous crime for the Jainas 
in the imprecatory verses of the records. The person who 
confiscates the grant through greed or impiety is declared to 
be guilty of the five great sins. 1 The property of the gods is 
called dreadful poison, for it is considered capable of destroy¬ 
ing not only the seizer but also his sons and grandsons. 2 
Moreover, the monks themselves took the task of defending 
the monasteries and their huge wealth from the aggressors. A 
record of the 10th century tells us about Moni-bhatara, a 
disciple of Gunacandra-bhatara, who protected the Jaina 
'monastery of Kellangcrc at the cost of his life, 3 4 when Ballapa 
tried to capture it in the reign of the Ganga king Butuga. 

The Jaina monks enjoyed not only fiscal but also 
administrative rights over the lands assigned to the monasteries. 
An epigraph of the 10th century speaks* of the administration 
of the village Pasundi or modern Asundi in the Gadag taluq of 
the Dharwar district by the preceptor, Candraprabba-bha- 
t5ra, the high priest of Dhora-Jinalaya at Bankapur. The 
village evidently came as an endowment to the Jaina temple. 
Another record of the same century refers to Snvara-Matisa- 
eara-Pandita as the ruler of Sravana-Belgola, which was the 
chief centre of the Jaina monastic organisations. 5 Though 
the early records are silent about the grant of the adminis¬ 
trative rights, it was difficult to enforce fiscal rights without 
some measure of administrative authority. It seems that the 
monasteries were equally free from royal interference in mat¬ 
ters of administration at least from the 10th century. For the 
maintenance of law and order in the area assigned to them, 
they may have depended upon the kings. 

Inscriptions show that the monks, who were the custo¬ 
dians of the Jaina monasteries, wielded considerable control 

1. TA, vit, nos. 35-fl. 

2. EC, 5, C g J, p. 51. 

3. IHirf, v, BL 123, p. 80. 

4. BICI, i, pt. i, no. 34 , p. 20, cited in P.B. Desai, op. cit., p. 139. 

5. EC, iii, Sr. 148, p. 34. 
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over the lands granted to the Jaina institutions. We have 
instances to show that they alienated land in favour of some 
other religious establishments or secular persons. Srinandi 
Pandita is said to have granted some plots of land to his lay 
disciple Singaya who earmarked it for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing food for the Jaina ascetics of Gudigere. We also learn that 
Srinandi-Pandita gave one hundred and eleven matlars of 
rent-free land to the twelve gavundas, and fifteen matters of 
land to Rudrayya, the son of the Pergadc Prabhakara, as a 
sarvanamasya grant to a Jaina temple of Santinatha which had 
been built by Somcsvara II. 1 

The monks, who were granted huge land for enjoyment 
and maintenance of the Jaina monasteries, emerged as a land 
owning class in. Karnataka during early medieval times. As 
they did not cultivate the land themselves but got it cultivated 
by their tenants, they may be regarded as the landed inter¬ 
mediaries between the donors and the real cultivators. More¬ 
over, since the donee was empowered to alienate land in 
favour of secular persons, this gave rise to sub-infeudation 
which undermined the position of the actual tillers of the soil. 
Thus, we notice a few traits of the feudal system in the Jaina 
monastic organisation during the period under review. Pro¬ 
fessor R. S Sharma 2 has suggested that with grants of land 
free from royal interference, the Buddhist temples and monas¬ 
teries grew into later mafhas which assumed a feudal charac¬ 
ter. We observe some feudal tendencies even in the land and 
village grants made to the Jaina monasteries which enjoyed 
full freedom from royal interference. 

Proliferation oj Monastic Orders 

The proliferation of the monastic organisations in early 
medieval Karnataka is evident from the contemporary Jaina 
epigraphs. The monastic order, referred to in the early records 
of the Gangas and the Kadambas, was evidently the Mtila 
sangha. An inscription of 370 3 refers only to the Mula saftgha 

1. IA, vui, pp. 36-7, 

2. R.S. Sharma, Light on Early Indian Society and Economy, p. 150. 

3. EC, x, ML 73, p. 172. 
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and in another record of 425 1 Candranandi and other monies 
are said to have belonged to the same monastic order. But 
later records use such terms as the sangha, gana and gaccha to 
indicate the monastic orders of the Digambaras. 

Anvaya is first met with in a fifth century inscription 
which refers to Kundakundanvaya. 2 The records of the 7th- 
Sth centuries are replete with references to gana. A Sravana- 
Bclgola. record of the 8th. century mentions Aji-gana of the 
NimilQr Safigha. 3 Mention is also made of Dcvagana 4 and 
Paralura gana 5 * in the epigraphs of the western Calukya 
kings during the same century. Similarly, the term gaccha 
which appears in a copper plate grant of Sripurusa in the 
8th century, refers to Ercgitturgana and Pulikalgaccha. 8 

The multiplication of the monastic orders is also apparent 
from the fact that several terms are used to explain the posit¬ 
ion of a particular order in the monastic gradations. In the 
8th century, an inscription refers to three divisions of the 
monastic orders such as the Nandi sangha, Ercgittur gana and 
Pulikal gaccha. 7 In the Pth century, the Mula Sangha had 
its subdivisions named DeStya gana and Puslaka gaccha. 8 The 
Pogariya gana is mentioned as a branch of the Sena-anvaya, 
subdivisions of the Mulasangha in the same century. 9 The 
epigraphs of the 10th century also refer to the hierarchical 
gradations of the monastic orders. The Dravida Sangha, for 
example, consisted of Kundakundanvaya and Pustaka gaccha 
during the 10th century. 10 Further subdivisions into four or 
Eve grades are leferred to in later epigraphs. An epigraph of 
1098 refers to as many as Tour gradations of the monastic 

1. EG. xv, ML 73, p. 172. 
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order such as the Mula Sangha, Desiya gana, Pustaka gaccha 
and Piriyasamudaya. 1 

The monastic orders mentioned above suffered from 
internal bickerings, which first appeared in the Mula Sangha, 
the oldest monastic order of the Digambara monks. This 
united original order first split into two permanent sects, the 
Digambaras who remained completely nude and the Svetam- 
baras \vho put on white cloth to cover nudity in the first-second 
centuries. The presence of the Svetambaras is atiesled by the 
Kadamba Copper Plates of the 5th century. They obtained 
considerable success in proselytizing the south Indian people 
in the beginning but subsequently lagged behind the Digam¬ 
baras and almost vanished from the scene. 2 

The Digambara monastic order figured prominently in 
the history of the Jaina Church of south India. They first 
appeared in an inscribed record of the 4 th century. 3 Candra- 
nandi and other monks of the Sri Mula Sangha are again 
mentioned in an another inscription of the 6th century. 4 
Kundakundanvaya, 5 which is met in an epigraph of the 
same century, was possibly the synonym of the Mala Saftgha. 
It was named after the famous Jaina teacher Kundakunda, 
who flourished in the south during the early years of the 
Christian era. 

The Yapanjya - Safigha which was another important 
monastic order, next to the Mula Sangha, flourished in the 
northern and southern parts of Karnataka. It had much in 
common with both the Digambaras and the Svetambaras, and 
its teachers played a distinguished role in propagating the 
Jaina faith in south India and influencing its monastic traditi¬ 
ons. The influence was exercised from Karnataka, which was 
the main sphere of the Yapanjya activities Excepting one or 
two stray references to their existence in the Telgu country, 

1. P.B. Desai, op. cit., p. 247. 
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the Ynpanlyas are not met with m other parts of south India 1 2 3 
This is clearly proved by the Kadamba records of the 5th 6th 
centuries Thev show that Palasika or modern Halsi in the 
Belgaum district was the chief stronghold of this order At 
this place lived also the Nirgranthas and theKurcakas "but the 
Yapani) as were possibly more important Ravivarma donat 
ed land for providing food to the Yapanjya ascetics during the 
four months of the ram) season * Devavarma another king of 
the Kadamba dynasty also gave land at Siddakedara to them 4 
Ravifeirti belonged to the Yapamya Sangha 5 and constructed 
a Jama temple at Aihole in the Bijapur district in the 7th 
century 6 All this indicates the increasing importance of the 
Yapamya order in the kingdom of the western Calukya kings 
The monks of the Yapanl>a order are seen active at 
Silagrama to the west of Man) apura in the Gubbi taluq of the 
Tumhur district in the first quarter of the 9th century m the 
reign of the Rsstrakuta king Govinda III 7 As the epigraph 
refers to Arkakirti a well known monk of the Yapamya Nandi 
sangha and Punnagav rksamfilagana the order started in the 
Rastrakuta kingdom m the middle of the 8th century This 
epigraph also shows the monastic subdivis ons of the Yapamya 
Sangha A record of the 10th century which has been found 
at Saundatti in the Belgaum district refers to Ixidrakliti and 
other monks as belonging to the Kareya gana 8 9 In another 
epigraph of the same century, Bahubah bhattaraka is said to 
have belonged to the Kandur gana 0 Both the Kareya gana 
and theKandur gana formed branches of the Yapamya Sangha 
during early medieval times Evidently the Yapamya Sangha 
exercised great influence upon the Jamas of Karnataka, and 
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it developed several important centres such as the Halsi and 
Saundatti in the Belgaum district, Aiholc in the Bijapur dis¬ 
trict and Silagrama in the Tumkur district of Mysore. Some 
other Jaina records from Karnataka reveal an interesting in¬ 
formation about the role of the Yapaniyas who concentrated 
their religious activities in the region around Dliarwar, Kolha¬ 
pur and Sedam in the Gulbaraga district during the lllh-12th 
centuries. They did pioneer work for popularising the wor¬ 
ship of the mother goddesses in Karnataka. Jayakirtidcva of 
the YSpaniya Sapgha is recorded to have built a temple for 
the Jaina goddess Jvalamalini at Javur in the Navalgund 
taluq of the Dharwar district. 1 Besides Javur, Doni, Honnur 
and Sedam were other important scats of theYapaniya sect In 
1079 Sovisc{ti constructed a Jaina temple at Doni in the Dhar¬ 
war district and endowed it with a gift of land. Carukirfi- 
Pandita of the YSpanlya Sangha received the gift. 2 In 1110 
Bammagavunda erected another Jaina basadi at Honnur in the 
Kolhapur region, who belonged to the Punnagavj?k§amE- 
lagana. a branch of the YSpaniya Sarigha. 3 From the above 
records it is clear that the monks of the Yapaniya Saftgha 
contributed much to the growth of tantric practices in 
Karnataka during early medieval times. 

The epigraphs of the 8th and the 10th centuries show 
that several new monastic orders weie formed in the Hassan 
and Banglore districts of Mysore. The inscriptions at Sravana- 
Belgola refer to the existence of four monastic orders such as 
the Naviljr, Kittur, Kolattyr and Malanur Saigha in the 8th 
century. All these orders seem to have derived their names 
from the places where they originated. Thus, we notice terri¬ 
torial influence upon the formation of the Jaina Sarigha in 
Karnataka in early medieval times. These monastic orders 
may have been the result of personal zeal of the Jaina monks 
who lived and practised the faith at those places. They were 
perhaps the descendants of the early preceptors such as Prabha- 
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candra 1 2 3 and Aristanemi, 8 who performed religious suicide on 
the summit of Gandragiri hill at Sravana-Belgola in the 7th 
century. After the death of the teachers the disciples probably 
founded new monastic orders at different places. 

Of four monastic orders mentioned above, the Navilur 
Sangha was known by different names such as the Namilur 3 10 
and Nimilar 4 Sadgha The Mayurgrama Sangh 6 a, 5 which 
appears in an inscription of the 8th century, may also be 
identified with the Namalur Sangha, because the same inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the nun Prabhavatt of the fortunate Namilur 
Sahgha and Damitamats of the Mayurgrama Sangha, 5 and 
both are stated to have performed the religious rite known as 
the sallekhan a at the same place. The other monastic order 
was the Kittur Sangha. 7 Rice has identified Kittur with 
Kirtipura, the capital of Punnad 10,000 in the 3rd century.® 
Its present site is modern Kittur, which lay to the south of 
the present Mysore state. The KolattCr Sangha,® which is the 
third monastic order, remains unidentified so far. The Mala- 
nur'Safigha, 30 founded in the 8tli century, was possibly con¬ 
nected with the Dravida Sangha, because it is described as a 
branch of the Senagana and Dravida-Sangha in a record of 
the 11th century. 11 

Besides the above-mentioned ascetic orders of theDigam- 
bara monks, the Dravida Sangha deserves special mention, 
for it played an important role in advancing the new monasti- 
cism in Karnataka. Its origin and date, owing to the con¬ 
tradictory references in literary texts and inscriptions, have 
been so far under debate. Devasena in his Darsanasara states 

1. EC, ii, SBI, p. 1. 
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that it was founded by Vajranandi, a disciple of Pujyapacla, 
at Madura in tlic Vikram era 526 which corresponds to 469. 1 
But on the basis of the epigraphic evidence Saletore concludes 
that the Draviola Sangha at Madura was set up by Vajranandi 
in the last quarter of the 9th century or in the first quarter of 
the 10th century. 2 Dcsai also associates the Dravida-Sangha 
with the Tamil country. He cites an inscription, from Srava- 
na-Belgola dated 700, which refers to Pattini-Gurvadigal, who 
observed the vow of sallekhana on the Candragiri hill. He 
analyses the term Pattini as a Tamil expression which is com¬ 
monly met in the inscriptions of the Tamil country. 3 But the 
view that the Dravicla Sangha originated in Tamil Nadu is 
hardly convincing because we get hardly a reference to this 
sect in the inscriptions of the Tamil country. On the other 
hand, numerous inscriptions from Karnataka speak of its 
existence in the Kannada country. On account of its connec¬ 
tion with the Kannada region, R. N. Nandi 4 rightly rejects 
the above-mentioned view and states that the Dravida Sartgha 
originated and nourished in Karnataka during early medieval 
times. He bases his opinion on the study of the Jvalimkalpa, 
which was composed by Indranandi in 939 Inclranandi who 
belonged to the Dravida Sangha, mentions five generations of 
preceptors from HelScarya, the head of the Dravida Sangha. 
Counting 25 years for each generation HelacSrya can be plac¬ 
ed in the first quarter of the 9th century, when the order was 
founded by Vajranandi. The text also refers to Nllagiri near 
Hemagrama n Mysore where Helacarya propitiated Jvala- 
malini. 5 The description of the Dravida Sartgha as a subdivi¬ 
sion of the MOla Sangha also shows that the order originated 
in Mysore and belonged to the Jainas of Mysore. In 1040 
the sect is characterized as a branch of the Mula Sangha. It is 
also referred to as a subsect of the Kundakundanvaya.® 

1. N.R. Prcmi, (ed.), Dar'sanasSra, v. 2 5 , p. 13. 
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The DeSTgana, variously known a* DHiys, Design and 
Dcsika in the epigraphs from -Sravana-Ti rlgoln and other pi arts, 
emerged as an important monastic ord*-r r«f th" Ptgambara 
monks. An epigraph of MM) 1 2 tir*rrib** Trihalayogltfa ns belong¬ 
ing to the PutiaKa gaeclia, Ddlp gana of the Mhln Saftgha. 
Further references arc found in tin* icroidvof the lO’h-IJlh 
centuries. ThePustaka gaccha, which v-ns- an important branch 
of this order, is refenrd to in the inscriptions of our prrWl. 
Govind Pat states that the country bnwtrn the western 
Ghats, the Karnataka country of ancient and medieval times 
and the Godavari river was known as debt and tht members 
of the Nandi-saftgha who settled in this area called their order 
as the Dcit gana,* Clearly the word deii is derived from the 
Sanskrit desa which means homeland. Por*.ibI\ the monks of 
this order belonged to the na'ive Digambara Church of the 
south, for it is frequently referred to as a branch of the Mula 
safigha or Kumlakundmvay a, which was the oldest monastic 
order in Karnataka. 

Divergent doctrines and rituals led to differences bet¬ 
ween the monks and caused the prolifera'ion of the Digam* 
bara ascetic eiders. The followers of the Yapaniya Safigha, 
which won wide popularity in Karnataka during the period 
under review, developed their own theology. Contrary to the 
opinion of the Digambaras, they advocated salvation for wo¬ 
men, householders and even the followers of the other faiths. 
They put on white dress as against the Digambara practice of 
nudity". The liberal attitude of the Y.lpansyas towaids women 
made this sect popular with women in Karnataka. They were 
the early pioneers of the reformation movement in the Jaina 
Churclvof south India, and'their example and precept might 
have been followed and assimilated by the teachers of several 
other monastic orders in Karnataka 3 during early medieval 
times. 

The foundation of the Dravida Saftgha during the 
early part of the 9th century was also the result of the 
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transgression of the old ascetic practices. Vajranartdt, the foun¬ 
der of this Sangha, demanded considerable degree of latitude 
in matters relating to habitation and dietary practices. He 
allowed his followers to take anything that they liked, to bathe 
in cold water and to take food in any position against the 
prevailing rule of taking food in standing position. 1 KumarS- 
sena, who founded the Kastha Sangha was expelled from 
his original Sangha because he discredited the Jaina practice 
of keeping the peacock feather’s broom and instead of it allow¬ 
ed a broom made of the cow’s tail. 2 

Rivalry among the Jaina monks possibly for the pontifi¬ 
cal scat, which occupied the supreme position in the monastic 
organisation, also proved detrimental for the unity of the 
Jaina Saftgha. Kumar3scna probably failed to secure the 
pontifical throne which passed to his colleague Jinasena, and 
hence he defected from the parent organisation Sena sangha 
to found a new order. In some cases, the personality of the 
Jaina teachers was also responsible for ihe creation or the 
monastic section. We may take the example of (he Scnagarta 
or the Senanvaya which became prominent in Mysore in the 
9»h century. It was originally known as the Pafirastupan- 
vaya. On account of the eminence attained by Vlrascna and 
Jinasena, the original Paficastap^nvaya was replaced by the 
Senanvaya. In the Dhavala, Vjrasena describes himself as a 
member of the Pancasttlpanvaya while in Jayadhauala, Jina¬ 
sena identifies himself as a member of this sect. 3 

The Order of Nuns and their Position 

Nuns became the members of the Jaina monastic com¬ 
munity since its foundation, and like monks they renounced 
the world for the attainment of spiritual liberation. The 
Ratnakaranda-sravakat&ra , 4 which was composed in the first- 
second centuries, also refers to the order of nuns. It refers to 
the term ajji or aryika which means a Jaina nun, who prepared 
herself for adopting the life of asceticism in the eleventh stage 

1. N.R. Prcmi, (ed.), Darsanasara, w. 24-8, pp. 12-3. 
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of the householder’s life. The Varahgacarita, which was com¬ 
posed by Jatasimhanandi in the 7ih century, informs us that 
several queens of Varanga took to the life of a nun. 1 2 They 
first paid homage to their preceptor and then went to a lonely 
place where they discarded their costly ornaments and dresses 
with the exception of a white sari (garment for a woman) to 
cover nudity. They* removed their hair at the time of initia¬ 
tion ceremony.® 

The term, ajji or aryils which stands for nuns, is frequen¬ 
tly referred to in the Jaina epigraphs of our period. They 
denote probably the ordinary class of nuns. Inscriptions also 
refer to the term kanli or ganti which indicates a special class 
of nuns with higher position in the monastic organisation. 3 
An inscription at Sravana-Belgola refers to the nun Rajfiimatt- 
ganti of the illustrious Nimilar SaAgha who lived in the 8th 
century. 4 Similar other records commemorate the death of 
the nuns Anantamati-gants, 5 6 Gunamati-avve, 8 Prabhavatt and 
Damitamatl 7 in the same century. This leaves no room for 
doubt about the existence of the order of nuns in Karnatka 
the early medieval age. 

However, the nuns did not occupy any significant posi¬ 
tion in early monasticism. They were considered inferior to 
the monks. It is evident from the MtilacSra* which states that 
a newly initiated monk was superior to a nun who practised 
the life of a nun for a long time. She was expected to pay r 
respect to a monk or to a teacher by folding her knees and 
placing them on the ground. 

Although die subordination of nuns to the monks persist¬ 
ed in the early medieval age, they were associated with the 
internal administration of the Jaina Church. Each order of 

1. Varangacarita, ch. 29, vv. 93*4, p. 292. 

2. Ibid. ch. 30, v. 2, p. 293. 

3. P.B. .Desai, op. cit., p. ISS. 

4. EC, ii, SB 97, p. 43. 

5. Ibid. SB 98, p. 43. 

6 . Ibid. SB 112, p. 45. 

7. Ibid. SB 114, p. 45. 

8 . Mulacara, 10 ; 18; cited in S.B. Deo, op. cit., p. 5001 
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nun was placed under the supervision of a preceptress who in 
her turn, was under the control of the chief pontiff. The 
Vamhgacarita, which reflected the inferior position of the 
order of nuns, refers to the Jaina sangha under the control 
of the sage Varadatta. He is said to have directed the 
chief nun for giving instructions to the novices. She could 
not initiate a new lady into the order. 1 

Inscriptions do not give evidence of any independent 
monastic establishment exclusively meant for nuns. The 
establishment housed both monks and nuns. No giants 
of land and village were made only for the benefit of 
nuns- In an inscription from Arasibldi in the Belguam dis¬ 
trict, dated 1047, Akkadevi made a gift of land for the bene¬ 
fit of Gonada Bedangi Jinalaya and for the maintenance of the 
Rsis and Ajjis, i.e., the Jaina monks and nuns, attached to 
this religious establishment. 2 

The internal administration of the order of nuns was- 
carried on not by the monks but by the nuns themselves. In 
1071 3 the nun Huliyabbajjike, who was the disciple of Sr t- 
nandi-Pandita of the Surastha Gana and Citrakat3nvaya, 
received an endowment of land for managing the affairs of the 
Jaina sanctuary at Soratar in the Dharwar district. She was 
evidently in charge of this Jaina temple and acted as the 
superintending priestess In 1076 Asjopavasikantiyar, another 
nun, is said to have endowed land for the benefit of the Jaina 
temple of ParsvanStha at Gudigcre. 4 

The increasing influence of the Jaina nuns is also shown 
by the fact that they entertained men as their disciples. Patti- 
mgurvadigal, mentioned in one inscription of Sravana-Belgola, 
was the preceptress of Ugrascna-guravadigal. 5 Arahanandi of 
the Valahari Gana was another monk who accented disciple- 
ship of the nun Ayyopoti.® Desai traces the continuation of 

1 Varangacanta, ch. 31, vv. 6fF, p. 301. 

2. Cl, xvii, p. 122, cited byP.B. Desai, op cit., p. 100. 

3. BKI, i, pt, j, no. 111. p. 108. 

4. IA, xviii, pp 35ff. 

5 EC, u,SB 25, p. 6. 

C. El, \ 11, no. 25, pp I77fT 
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this practice even in the 12th century. On the basis of an 
undated inscription, assigned to 1110, he refers to the nun 
Ratrimati of the Punnagavrksamula Gana of the Mula 
Sangha, who acted as the preceptress of the male devotee 
Baromagavunda. 1 These striking examples of nuns having 
monks as their disciples clearly demonstrate the persistence 
of matriarchal traditions of the peninsular India, which affect¬ 
ed the Jaina monastic order in Karnataka during the early 
medieval period. Some other elements of matriarchal society 
such as the economic independence of women, worship of 
female deities or female ancestors, women’s education on 
similar lines with males, 2 etc., are clearly perceived among the 
Jaina community in Karnataka. In Karnataka Jainism, women 
enjoyed religious privileges almost equal to those of men. The 
religious independence given to Jaina women had its repur- 
-cussions in other spheres of Karnataka society. There is 
epigraphic evidence to show that a Jaina woman named Jakki- 
yabbe successfully discharged administrative duties in the 
hJagarakhanda 70 during the reign of the Rasjrakuta king 
Krsna III. We have also some Jaina women who distinguished 
themselves in the literary circle. Kanti, who belonged to the 
12th century, figures eminently as the earliest Jaina poetess in 
tlieKannada literature. Besides, the adoration of female deities 
•or female ancestors, which has been considered to be one of the 
elements of matriarchal survivals, is also proved by the worship 
of the Jaina goddesses in Karnataka during the 10th-12th 
centuries. 

Church Administration and Its Functions 

The emergence of the Jaina monasteries, separate From 
the temples, in Karnataka called for a system of discipline 
and organization, which could regulate the settled life of the 
Jaina monks and nuns. Therefore the Jainas evolved a well- 
regulated hierarchy of Church officers. They were the Scarya or 
the chief pontiff, the upadhyaya or the preceptor, the ganadhara 
or the head of a gana and the Sadhu or the ordinary monk- 

1. P.B. Dcsai, op. cit., p. 119. 

2. Baron Omar Rolf Ehrenfcls, Mother-Right in India , p. 11. 
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The chief pontiff stood at the head of the monastic organi¬ 
sation and received gift of land and villages. He was res¬ 
ponsible for the observance of proper monastic conduct. He 
was the only person wlio initiated the novices into the order 
and gave instructions to the preceptor to guide them in the 
practice of monastic conduct. He also looked after the charity 
houses and received lands for their maintenance. 1 As the 
custodian of lands and villages for providing food to the Jaina 
ascetics, 2 he commanded absolute authority over other monks 
who depended on him for their sustenance. 

The Scdrya administered not only the Jaina monasteries 
but also the temples, usually attached to them in Karnataka. 
Tor the smooth running of the temple administration and the 
management of its huge property, two or more temples were 
grouped together, less prominent of them being attached to 
the big monastic establishment. An epigraph ot the 10th 
century 3 throws sufficient light on this development. Candra- 
prabha-bhatara of the Dhora-Jinalaya of Bankapur was 
entrusted with the task of administering the Jaina temple of 
Pasuttdi or modem Asundi in the Dharwar district. Again, an 
epigraph of the Calukya king Taila II, dated 992, registers the 
•gift of lands to the five mafias, which were placed under the 
supervision of the sthUnadhipati Ganadharadeva. 4 In 1080 
Divakaranandj-Siddhantadeva of the Kundakundanvaya and 
Pusiakagaccha is recorded as the head of all the basadis of the 
Cafigalva-tirtha at Panasoge or modern Hanasogc in the Yeda- 
tore taluq of the Mysore district. 3 

Though the chief pontiff enjoyed full freedom from 
external secular authority, in some cases the Church adminis¬ 
tration was placed under the control of a committee or a 
trustee which put a check on the exercise of his absolute 
authority. A record of 3076° tells us that Singaya, a lay 


1. SKI, IV, no. 4, p. 3 j ibid. nos. 6 and "7, pp. 5-7. 

2. Top. List of Inscriptions, i, p. 265 ; IA, VI, no. 25, p 31. 

3. BKI, I. pt. I, no. 34, p. 20. 

4. SU. IX, pt. 1, no. 77, p. 47. 

6 . EC, IV, Yd. 23, p. 65. 

«. I A, XVIII, pp. 36ff. 
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disciple of Srinandi-Tandita, gave land for providing food to 
the Jaina ascetics of Gudigere. The epigraph explicitly enjoins 
the king, the pandita and the twelve gaiundai to see that the 
proceeds of the land were used for that purpose. 

The Jaina monasteries had also to discharge some social 
and economic functions for the regulation of the collective life 
of the monks and nuns in monasteries and the welfare of the 
Jaina community. The maintenance of the monasteries was a 
very important function. In most cases the donors showed 
concern for the proper upkeep of these religious establishments. 
It included repairing and restorationof the old and dilapidated 
basadis and mafftas , x carrying out new works of construction 1 2 
and the performance of the worship rituals therein. The term, 
bhagna-samskura or bhagna-kriyH , which appears in the records 
of the Kadamba kings, 3 clearly indicates that the monasteries 
had to be kept in a good state. A record of the Kadamba king 
MrgesavarmS. registers the gift of land for sweeping out the 
Jaina temples. 4 Obviously the monasteries employed sweepers 
and scavengers. 

Regular supply of food for the Jaina monks as well as 
the sick, poor and destitutes, was another important function 
of the Jaina monasteries. The Kadamba copper plates of the 
middle of the 5th-6tk centuries speak of the provision of food 
in the monasteries. They show that the donor took special 
care to provide food for the ascetics of different Digambara 
sects such as the Yapaniyas, the Nirgranthas and the Kur- 
cakas. 5 6 Another record registers the donation of the village 
Vasantavataka for feeding the whole sect of the Digambara 
monks.® Candraksanta was the donee who had to manage the 
distribution of food among the Jainas. The Jaina practice of 
providing food to the Jaina ascetics as well as the poor persons 
continued in. subsequent centuries. The Mulgusd record of 

1. I A VII, nos. 3 a. 36, pp. 34-6 ; EC, IV, Ng 83. pp. 134-3 , BKI, l, 

pt I; no 78, p. 68 

2. EC, IV, Ng 85 pp. 134-5 

3. IA. VII, nos. 36-7, pp 36fT. 

4 Ibid. 

5, I A, vi. nos. ZI-2, pp. 25-7. 

6 . Ibid.no, 23. p. 31. 
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Somesvara I, dated 1059, refers to the regular supply of food 
to the Jainas in the 11th century. 1 Bramma-Devarasa, a 
general of the Calukya King also made a gift of the village for 
offering food to the Jaina monks in 1017. 2 Another epigraph 
of 1145 refers to the erection of a Jaina temple by Deva-Raja, 
who was a minister of the Hoysal.a king Visnuvardhana. The 
king rewarded him for this meritorious work by donating land 
for performing worship and for free distribution of food in 
that Jaina temple. 3 But the Nanjedevaragudda stone inscription 
found in Somcpur in the Hassan district gives us the most 
interesting details about the management of food distribution 
in the Abhinava Santideva Jaina temple in Dorasamiidra. The 
Hoysala king being pleased to see the conduct of free distri¬ 
bution of food in this temple made a gift of two villages to 
his guru Vajranandi Siddhantadeva In order to carry on this 
work in 1192. 4 From these records it is apparent that the 
Jaina ma(has regularly fed the monks, who either stayed in the 
monasteries or paid occasional visits to it during early medieval 
times. 

The Jaina monasteries also rendered valuable services 
to the cause of education in Karnataka. Epigraphic sources 
frequently refer to the donation of lands and villages for im¬ 
parting education 5 in the early medieval age. The gifts were 
known as the Vidya-dana or gifts of learning. Thus, the Jaina 
monasteries in Karnataka were living institutions for learning, 
where pupils were taught the various branches of knowledge. 
The academic pursuits of the Jaina teachers contributed to the 
development of Jaina literature. The Jaina literature of the 
9th and the 10 th centuries owed its creation and development 
to various Jaina monasteries in Karnataka. 

Moreover, the Jaina monasteries appeared to be the pio- 
-nctrs in the work of charity. Elaborate provisions were made 
for the maintenance of duna-'sala. or charity houses, which were 

1. El, xvj, p. 57. 

2. EC, vi», Sk. 124. p. 96. 

3. Ibid. £v, Ng. 76, pp, 131-2. 

4. MAR, 1926, pp. 50-2. 

5. EC, v, Ag. 24, p. 250 ; BKl , i. pt i, no. 38. p. 24 ; Sll. ix. pt. 1, do. 

67, pp. 38-9 ; ibid. no. 117, p. Oz ; EC, iv. Ng. aO, d. 116. 
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attached to the Jaina mathas. In 683 the western Calukya 
king Vinayaditya gave the gift of a village for maintaining the 
charity house attached to the Sadhha-Jtncndra temple at 
Lakshamesvara in theDharwar district. 1 Similar grams of land 
and village 2 were made by other kings of the same dynasty 
in the 8th century. Gunacandrapanditadeva of the Kunda- 
Lundanvaya and Desl-gana received an endowment of a tank 
for the same purposes in the 10th century. 3 Thus, they served 
as a means of rendering relief to the poor during the period 
under review. 


1. BKI, iv; no. 4, p. 3. 

2 Ibid, nos 6-7, pp. 6-7. 

3 Ibid. i. pt i, no 38, p. 23 



CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 

The Digambara monks, who advocated pristine purity 
and complete adherence to the canonical rules, came to stabilize 
their position in Karnataka by the beginning of the Christian 
era. They gradually became the most important sect and 
maintained, their dominance in the field of religion and philo¬ 
sophy, literature, art and architecture from the 5th to the 
middle of the 12th century. 

The most important change which affected the Jainas in 
Karnataka related to the way of their living. The wandering 
mode of life, originally intended for the monk community, 
yielded place to permanent habitation of the Jaina monks in 
Jaina monasteries. The Digambara teachers of Karnataka 
induced the people to erect monasteries and temples and endow 
them with rich gifts for proper maintenance. The Jaina 
devotees showed equal zeal for building residences for the 
Jama ascetics. Gradually, Jaina monasticism organised itself 
under the authoritative control of the chief preceptors, who 
were generally the recipients of gifts on behalf of the Jaina 
temples and monastic establishments. 

In the new monasticism, the preceptors wielded muqh 
authority over the monks and nuns. As the latter were solely 
dependent upon the former for their subsistence, they had to 
be loyal towards the preceptors. The preceptors also com¬ 
manded respect oF the lay devotees of all classes. Pujyapada, 
Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Somadeva, Ajitascna, Sudatta, Vardha- 
manadeva and hiunicandra were some of the prominent 
Jaina teachers who exerted profound influence upon the kings 
and princes of Mysore in their own times. They now tendered 
advice not only on spiritual matters but also on worldly affairs. 
They took active interest in the politics of Karnataka. This. 
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-obviously meant a break with the past, when the monks led a 
solitary life in the old monasticiszn. In any case, old norms 
were being freely violated. 

Free intercourse between the monks and the Jaina 
householders, and the excessive dependence o f the former upon 
the latter for their sustenance gave prominence to the Jaina 
laity in the new monastic life. Emphasis on the performance 
•of prosodhaupavasa or fasting on the eighth and the fourteenth 
■days in each fortnight among the laymen, which was invariably 
observed in the Jaina temples, brought them closer to each 
other. 

With the rapid increase in the numbers of Jaina estab¬ 
lishments, the Jaina monastic movements gained momentum. 
Several sects and monastic orders arose among the Digambara 
monks. The Jaina Church was divided into various units such 
as Safigha, gana, gaccha and anvaya. The most important 
Digambara sect to appear in the period was that of the 
Yapaniyas, who laid stress on the popular aspects of the Jaina 
religion. Contrary to the view of the orthodox Digambaras, 
they advocated salvation for women. They also strongly 
supported the use of occult methods in Karnataka. Through 
this practice, the monk Arkakirti is recorded to have removed 
the bad influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya in the 9th 
■centdry. Occult practices were popularized by other sect< also. 
Indranandi of the Dravida Sangha advocated the worship of 
Yaksinis or mother cult in Karnataka during the closing years 
■of the l'Oth century. 

The Yapanjyas concentrated first in the area around 
Palasika or modern Halsi in the Belgaum district during the 
5th-6th centuries. From there they extended their influence to 
Aihole in the Bijapur district in the 7th century. They also 
founded monastic establishments in the Tumkur district during 
the lOtli cen'tyry. In the I lth-12th centuries, the Yapanfyas 
gained prominence in the districts of Dharwar, Kolhapur and 
Belgaum. ( 

'The historyh>f Jainism, which'flourished vigorously in 
Kacn'ataka ! during the oth-12th centuries, reveals two im¬ 
portant facts, regarding the extension of its social basis. From 
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the fith century till the 9th century. Jainism in Karnataka 
seems to have thrived mainly under the patronage of the 
rulers, their ministers, nobles and other high officials of the 
■state. It is fully substantiated by the large number of the do¬ 
native records of this period which refei tp the generous 
endowments made by the aristocratic people. Thus, this 
nullifies the popular erroneous belief that Jainism has always 
been a religion of the mercantile classes because between the 
oth and the 9th centuries at least m Karnataka Jainism owes its 
expansion to the support of the 'rulers and administrators. 
But fiom the 10th century onwards, we have evidence to 
show the gradual extension of its social basis especially 
among the merchants, who embraced Jainism as ardently 
as the rulers and administrators during the 10th-12th 
centuries. 

The absence of the merchant followers of Jainism in 
Karnataka m the early period (5th-9th centuries) can possibly 
be explained by the decline of trade and commerce not only in 
Karnataka but in the whole of southern India and the sub¬ 
sequent decrease in the social and economic status of the 
merchants. Further the few merchants that existed found it 
difficult to follow the puritan practices of the Jainas in the 
early stages. Only when commerce revived from the latter 
half of the 10th century the commercial class came into pro¬ 
minence in Karnataka It was easy for them to join Jainism 
because by this time Jainas became more lax in the observ¬ 
ance of their monastic conduct and practices. At any rate 
the number of merchant donors was smaller in comparison 
with that of the kings and princes even in the later period. 

The material basis of the Jaina monasteries inKarnataka 
was provided by the generous benefactions made by the 
princes and rich persons. The donors patronized the Jaina 
'-monks and monasteries by iransiernng villages and innumer¬ 
able plots df land. The donees earned considerable income 
from their corn-fields and gardens. ' The donation of oil mills, 
houses and' the custom duties constituted another important 
source of income for the Jama monasteries in Karnataka. On 
account of their huge wealth m landed property, the Jama 
monks emerged as a land owning class in Karnataka in the 
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the sudras from upanayana came to be reflected in the Jaina 
system of initiation. 

The ban on Vedic ritualism was lifted and the dominance 
of the priest class was revived among the Jamas, The worship 
of the Jinas in the Jaina temples became a costly affair, and 
the Brahma $as were welcomed by the Jainas as priests who 
presided over their sacred ceremonies. 

As a corollary to all this development, Jaina atheism lost 
ground during the early medieval age. The Jainas became as 
theistic as the Hindus. The Jinas were invested with the 
divine power of creation and destruction. They were credited 
with the same attributes of divinity as characterized the 
Brahmanical gods—Siva, Visnu, and Sankara. The Jaina 
teachers also explained to their followers several strange 
incarnations of Rsabhadeva, the founder of the Jaina 
religion. All this shows the changed character of Jainism in 
Karnataka. 

Thus, although the Digambara teachers advocated high- 
sounding puritan principles, they did not practise these in 
actual life. The practical idea of advancing the Jaina faith 
in Karnataka was their guiding Foicc. They found it necess¬ 
ary to adjust themselves to the prevailing conditions. They 
therefore accepted some practices of the Hindus both in lay 
and monastic life. Probably this explains their survival in 
Mysore. 
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Districtwise arranged list of the donative records which 
register grants of land and village for'the Jaina monks and 
monasteries during the 5th-12th centuries in Karnataka. 

Si. jVo. Name and findspals of Date Reference Book 

Inscriptions A.D. 

1. Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 634 El, vi, no. 1, 

II found on the east side of pp. 11*2. 

Meguti temple. 

2. Another record of the Ras- 911-2 I A, xii, p. 222. 
trakOta king Kxsna II found 

at Aihole. 

3. Arasibjdi iecord of the Calu- 1047 El, xvii, no. 10, 

kya princess Akkadevi. pp. 121-3; BK.I, 

i, pt, i, no. 103, 
pp. 99-100. 

4. Honwad stone inscription of 1050 I A, xix, pp. 268- 

Somesvara I 76. 

6. Hungund epigraph of Somes- 1074 BKI, i, pt. i, no. 
vara II. 113. 

Bel gaum District 

6. Halsi copper plates of the 5th-6th I A, vi, nos. 20-6. 
Kadamba kings, seven in centuries. 

number, found in a small 
well called Cakratirtha, at 
short distance outside Halsi 
In the Bldi taluq. 

7. Gokak Plates of Dejja Maha- undated Ibid■ xxi, pp. 

raja. 29 Iff 

8. Four records of the Ratta 940 JBBRAS, x, pp. 

Chiefs namely Prithvirama, 194ff. 

Santivarma, Ahka and 980 Ibid, x, pp. 204ff. 

Laksmideva II found at Saun- 1048 Ibid. pp. 172ff. 

datti. _ 1228 Ibid. pp. 260ff. 
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9 

Hull record of Somes vara I 

1043 El xvui, pp 


found m the Virabhadra tem¬ 

172ff 


ple at Hull 


10 

K.onnur record of the Ratta 

1087 JBBRAS,\, pp 


chief Sena 11 

2S7ff 

11 

The TSemisvara basadt record 

1165 MAR, 1910 pp 


found in Eksambi in Eelgaun 

4S-9. 


district 



Kolhapur District 

12. Altem copper plates of Pulake- 489 I A, vn, no s.li\, 
sin I pp 209-15 

13 Honnur record of the Sila- Undated Ibid mi, p 102 
liara princes bul assjg- cited in P B 

ned to Desaj, op cit, p 
1110 119 

Dharivar district 


14 

Devagiri copper plates of 

5th-6th 

Ibid \ n, nos 

35- 


the Kadamba kings three centuries 

7, pp 34-8 



in number found m the 
bed of a tank at Devagiri 




15 

Five records of the carl} 

683, 

BKI, iv nos 3- 


Calukya kings found on the 

723, 

7 pp 3 7 



slab of the Sankha basadi at 

730 




LakshmeSvara in Shirhatti 

735, 




taluq 

and one 
undated 



16 

Adur stone inscription of 

Undated 

hi i no 3 

PP 


the western Galukja king 

but assig¬ 

4 5 



Kirtivaima II 

ned to 

BI /, iv, no 

9, 



730 

P 9 


17 

Anmgcrc record of the 

751 2 

Ibid, i, pt 1 

no 


Calul > a king Kirti\ annan 


5 p 3, 



II 


Cl xxi no 
p 205 

34 

18 

Konnur inscription of the 

SCO 

Ibid vi, no 

4, 


Rasfrakuta king Amogliatar- 


pp 2o-3S 
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19. Bentur record of the same 

864 

BKI, i,pt. l,no. 

king. 


10, p. 6. 

20. Mulgund record of ICrsna II. 

902-3 

El, xtii, pp. 
130ff. 

21. Venkatapur record of 

006 

Ibid, xvi, no. 4. 

Amoghavarsa. 


pp. 59-62; 

BKI, j, pt. 1, 
no. 28, p. 16. 

22. Asundi record of Indra III. 

925 

Ibid , i, pt. 1, 
no. 34, p. 20. 

23. K-avajjgeri record of Govinda 

933 

Ibid. no. 35, p. 

IV. 


21. 

24. Suddi copper plates of the 

938 

El, iii, no. 25, 

Gahga king Baraga. 


pp. IfiSff. 

25. Naregel record of the Rastra- 

950 

BKI, i, pt. 1, 

ku{a king Kr?na III. 


no. 38, p. 23. 

26. Lakkundi record of Attimabbe 

1007 

Ibid. no. 52, p. 
39. 

27. Hosur record of Jagadeka- 

1029 

Ibid. no. 65, p. 

malla I. 


65. 

28. Mugad epigraph of Somesvara 

1045 

Ibid. no. 78, p. 

I. 


68. 

29. Mulgund record of the same 

1053 

El, xvi, pp. 

~ later western Cslukya king- 


53ff. 

30. Javur record of Jayakirtideva 

1059 

P.B. Desai, op. 
cit., p. 143. 

31. Soratur record of Somesvara 

1071 

BKI, i, pt. 1, 

II. 


no. Ill, p. 10S. 

32. Gudigere Jaina record 

1076 

IA, xviii, pp. 
35ff. 

33. Doni epigraph of the Calukya 

1097 

P.B. Desai, op. 

king Vikramaditya VI. 


cit., p. 144. 


Sravona-Belgcla donative records found on the Candragiri, 
the Vindhyagiri and the village in the Hassan district. 

34. Sravana-Belgola record or 810 EC, ii, SB 415, p. 
the Gnnga king Sivamara 81. 

II found on the Candra- 
giri hill. 
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35 

The Kuge-Bialimadeva 

Pillar inscription 

974 

EC SB 59, pp 
12-4 

36 

Three Siavana Belgola epi¬ 

082 

Ibid SB 121-2, 


graphs of Camundaraya 

083 

PP 


and his son Jmadevana 

905 

Ibid SB 175 h p 
80 

37 

Sravaixa-Belgola record of 
the Hoysala general Ganga- 
Raja found near the Sa^ana 
basadi 

1117 

Ibid n, SB 74, p 
40 

38. 

Terma basadi record of 
Poysala setti 

1117 

Ibid SB 137, p 
64 

39 

Kattale basadi recoid of 
Ganga-Raja 

1US 

Ibid SB 70, p 
37 

40 

Sasana basadi record of the 
same geneial 

Ills 

Ibid SB 73, pp 
38 40 

41 

Camundaraya basadi record 
of PociLabbe, the mother of 
Ganga-Raja 

1120 

Tbid SB 118, pp 
48-q 

42 

Another epigraph of Ganga- 
Raja found near the Cair u- 
ndaraya basaai 

1123 

Ibid SB 117 pp 
47-S 

43 

Gandhavarana basadi iccord 
of the Hoysala queen San«a- 
ladevi 

1123 

Ibid SB 13L, p 
5S 

44 

Another record of the same 
queen found at the same 
place 

1123 

Ibid SB 132, pp 
5S 60 

4d 

Bahubali Pillar inscription 
of the Hovsala king Visnu 
vardhana 

1131 

Ibid SB 143 pp. 
70-5 

46 

Camundaraya basadi record 
of Bucana, 'on of Ganga- 
R aja. 

1133 

Ibid SB 120 p 
49 

47 

Santisvara basadi record 
found at Jinanafhapura 

1135 

Ibid SB 384 pp. 
165-7 

48 

Gommatesvara Tccords of 

llo9 

I Ibul 11, SB 17$, 


p 89 
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the Hoysala general Hulla 
found on the Vindhyagiri 
hill. 

49. Bhan.da.rl basadi records of 
the same general. 

50. Sravajja Belgola epigraph 
of the same general. 

51. Goinmatesvara records of 
the Hoysala general Hulla 
and the Jewel merchants. 

52. Sanenahalli record of Gan- 
ga-Raja. 

53. Akkana basadi record of the 
Hoysala king Vira-Ballala- 
deva. 

64. Siddhara basadi record of 
the same king and his coun¬ 
cillor Candramauls. 

55. Gommatesvai a record of 
Basava-Setti. 

56. Nagara-Jinalaya record of 
Vlra-haUaia-deva and his 
minister Nagadeva. 

57. Gommatesvara record of 
Madukanna. 

58. Goraxnatcsvara record of 
Someya-Sctti. 


1159 EC. SB 181, p. 89. 
1159 Ibid. SB 345 and 
,, 349, pp. 147-9 ; 

151-4. 

1163 Ibid. SB 84, pp. 
18-9. 

1175 Ibid- SB 240-1, pp. 
101-3. 

1179 Ibid. SB 397, p. 
1G9. 

1181 Ibid. SB 327, pp. 
134-9. 

1181 Ibid. SB 256, p, 
115. 

1185 Ibid. SB 235, p. 
101 . 

1195 Ibid. SB 335, pp. 
132-4. 

1196 Ibid. SB 237, p. 
101 . 

1198 Ibid . SB 23S, p. 
101 . 


Mj sore district 


59. Kulagana coppei plates of 
the Gaiiga kmg Sivamara 
II found in the village 
ICulagana in the Chamraja- 
nagar taluq. 

80. DevaJapura record found at 
Dcvaiapura in the Mysore 
taluq. 


Undated 
but assig¬ 
ned to tlie 
7th-Sth 
centuvics. 

750 


MAR, 1925, p. 
92. 


EC, iii, My 25, 


p. 3." 
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61 Devarhalh copper plates 
found at Devaihalli m the 
ISagamangala taluq. 

62 Vadanaguppe record of the 
Rastrakuta king Kambhadeva 
found at Devanur m the Nan- 
jangud taluq 

63 An undated record found m 
the \ lllage Hebbalguppe in the 
Heggadedevankote taluq 

64 Tayalur record found in the 
Mand> a taluq 

65 ICcyatanhalli stone inscnpi ion 
found at Ke^atanlialli m the 
Srirangapatna laluq 

66 Rampura stone inscription 
found at Rampura in a paddy 
field in the Srnangapatna 
laluq 

67 Kulagere stone inscription 
found at Kulagei e in the 
Mallavalli laluq 

68 Bavanhalli Jama record found 
on the pedestal of a Jama 
image in the Candranatha 
basadi at Buvanlialli in the 
Hunsur laluq 

69 Two Jama epigraphs found 
at Cikka Hanasoge in the 
\edatoie taluq 

70 Somasamudra record found in 
the village Somasamudra m 
the Mysore taluq 

71 Two moie Jtnna epigraphs 
found at Cikka Hanasoge m 
the Yedatore taluq 

72 Another Cikka Hanasoge re¬ 
cord of the Yedatore taluq 


770 EC iv, Ng 85, 
pp 134-5 

808 MAR, 1927, p 
117 


825 Ibid 1932, pp 
240-1 

895 EC, in, Md 
13 p 38 

900 Ibid Sr. 147, p 
34 

904 Ibid Sr 148, p 
34 


909 Ibid in, ML 30, 
p o9 

950 MAR, 1913, p 
31 


10th Ibid 1914, p 
ccnturj 38 

993 Ibid 1931, p 
139 

1025 EC, iv. Yd 
21 2 p 55 

10S0 Ibid Yd 23, p 
55 
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73. Still more another record 

110 

EC. Yd. 26. p. 

t found at the same place. 


56. 

74. The Parsvanatha basadi record 

1117 

Ibid. Ch. S3,p. 

found in the Ghatnrajanagar 


10. 

taluq. 

75. A record found at Basti 

1117 

MAR, 1920, p. 

Hosakote in the Krishnara- 


32. 

japetc taluq. i 

76. Kambadahallt stone inscription 

1118 

EC, iv, Ng. 19, 

found in the Nagamangala 


p. 116. 

taluq. 

77. Sukadare stone inscription 

1120 

Ibid. Ng. 103, 

found in the same taluq. 


p. 141. 

78. Madeivara. temple stone inscri¬ 

1164 

Ibid. Ng. 30, 

ption. 


p. no. 

79. A record found at Kittur in the 

1179 

MAR, 1913, p. 

Hcggadadevankotc taluq. 


37. 

80. Ajcsandra stone inscription 

1184 

EC, iv, Ng.32, 

found in the Nagamangala 


pp. 120-2. 

Hasson district 

81. Mararu stone inscription 

900 

Ibid, v, Ag. 24, 

found at Mararu in the Arkal- 


p. 250. 

gud taluq. 

82. Belur inscription of the Ganga 

052 

Ibid. BL. 123, 

king Butuga found at Belur. 


p. SO. 

83. Gubbi stone inscription found 

960 

Ibid. I-IN14, p. 

at Gubbi in the Hole-Narsipur 


243. 

taluq. 

84. Gon.dasi inscription found at 

970 

Ibid, v, Ak. 

Gondasi in the Arsikere taluq. 


164, p. 181. 

85. Manjarbad Jaina inscription 

S70 

Ibid. MJ. 67, 

found on the pedestal of a 


p. 247. 

Jaina image. 

86. An epigraph found in the 

1060 

Ibid. Ag. 98, p. 

Somavara village in the Arkal- 


262. 

gud taluq. 

A damaged stone record found 

1060 

MAR, 1927, 

at Tolalu in the Belur taluq. 


pp. 43-4. 
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88 

Anothei Somavaia epigraph 
of the Kongalva hrag Adatnra 
ditya 

1079 

89 

Hale-Belgola record of the 
Ho>sn]a 1 mg Vma\ aditya 

1094 

90 

Salya stone inscription of 

V isnuvat dhara 

1125 

91 

Belur inscription of the came 
Hoysala king 

1129 

92 

The Parsvanatha basadi record 
found in the village Bastihalli 
in the Belur taluq 

1133 

93 

The Saumynnu^ aki stone ms 
cnption of Visnuvardhana 
found in the Belui taluq 

1136 

94 

The Muguli basadi stone inscri¬ 
ption of Man Setti and others 

1140 

95 

Another record of Vicnuvar 
dhana found near ihe entrance 
oi the Muguh basadi 

1147 

96 

Heiagu stone inscription of 
the Hoysala 1 mg j\arasimha 
De\a 

lloa 

97 

Karugunda stone record of 
the Hoysala king Narasunha 
deva 

1 lo9 

98 

Bnndur stone inscription of 
the Ho\. ala king 1 Ira Ballala 
Deva 

1169 

99 

Markuh stone record of the 
Hoysala Ballala Deva 

1173 

100 

Hengu epigraph of the Ho\ 
sain 1 ing Vim Ballaln Deva 

1174 

101 

Bel ka stone inscription 

1174 

102 

Third Jamn epigiaph found 
at Herngu in he Has«an taluq 

11"6 


EC, \ Ag 09, 
p 263 

Ibid Cn 148, 
pp 189 90 
lb d Cn 149 
pp 190 1 
MAR 1911 p 
13 

EC V, BL 
124 pp 81-4 

Ibid BL 17 
pp 4S 51 

Ibid Hn 129 
p 30 

Ibid V Hn 
130, pp 36 7 

Ibid Hn o7, p 
16 

Ibid Ak 141 
pp 174 6 

Ibid Ak 1 
pp 112 3 

Ibid Hn 119 
pp 35 6 
Ibid Hn 58 
p 17 

Ibid Cn 146 
pp 188 9 
Ibid Hn 59 
p 17 
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103. Bamraenhalli stone record of 
the Hoysaja king Ballala-Dcva 
and his Councillor Candra- 
maull. 

104. Bastjhalli record found near 
the entrance of the Parsvana- 
tha basadi in die Belur taluq. 

105. Kumbenahalli stone inscription 
of Vlra-Ballala-Deva. 

106. Arasikcrc stone inscription of 
the same Hoysala king and his 
Councillor Recharasa. 

107. Bastihalji record of the Hoysala 
king Narasimga-Deva found 
in the Belur taluq. 

108. Another epigraph of the same 
, king found at the same place. 

Kadur district 

109. Siddaganahalli stone epigraph 
found in the Kadur taluq. 

110. Kadur Pillar inscription 

111. Angadi stone inscription found 
at Angadi in the Mudgcre taluq. 

112. Another Angadi record of Vina- 
yaditya Hoysala. 

113. Kadavanti stone inscription of 
Kandarpa Senamara. 

114. Third Jaina record found at 
Angadi in the Mudgere taluq. 

115. Mattavara epigraph of the Hoy¬ 
sala king Vinayaditya and the 
merchant Manik Se^ti found in 
the Chikamagalur taluq. 

116. Brahmesvara temple inscription 
of Siddhagiri of the Hoyasala 
general Mariyane Dandanayaka. 


1182 HC, v, Cn. 160, 
pp. 102-3. 


1192 Ibid. BL. 129, 
pp. SG-7. 

1200 Ibid. V, Cn. 
151, p. 193. 

1220 Ibid. Alt. 77, 
pp. 140-1. 

1254 Ibid. BL. 125, 
p. 84. 

1255 Ibid. BL. 126, 
p. 84. 


961 Ibid, vi, Kd. 

159, p. 32. 

971 Ibid. Kd. 1, 

p. 1. 

990 Ibid . Mg. 11, 

p. 60 

1054 Ibid. Mg. 9, 

p. 60. 

1060 Ibid. Cm. 75, 
pp. 43-4. 

1063 Ibid. Mg. 13, 

p. 61. 

1069 MAR, 1932, 
pp. 174-5. 


1103 EG, VI, Cm. 
169, pp. 56-7. 
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117 Hantiyur record of Hariya 
bbarasi daughter of V jsnuvar- 
dhana found on a ruined Jama 
temple at Hantiyur in the Mud 
gere taluq 

118 Another Brahmesvara temple 
record of the Hoysala general 
Bhaiata found at Smdhagiri 

119 A damaged stone inscription 
found at Kalasapura in the 
Kadur district 

Shimoga district 

120 The Guddada basadi inscription 
of To!apuru=a Vihram Stntara 
found m the Nagar taluq 

121 Bandanike stone mscuption 
found in the Shiharpur taluq 

122 Kumsi stone inscription of 
Jinadatta Ri-ya found in the 
Shunoga taluq 

123 Humcca stone inscription found 
at Humcca m the Nagar taluq 

124 Another Humcca epigraph of 
Bhujbala Santara found on the 
outerwall of Candiaprabha 
basadi at Humcca 

125 Third Humcca record of Bhuj 
bala Santara alias Trailokyamall a 
Deva found m the Nagar taluq 

126 The Santmatha basadi record of 
the Western Calukya king Some 
svara II found at Balligame in 
the Shikarpur taluq 

127 Another Bandanike stone ins 
cription of Somesvara II found 
at Bandanike in the Shikarpur 
talaq 

12S Badagiyara Honda stone msen 


1130 rC vi Mg 22 
pp 62 3 


1137 Ibid Cm 161 
161 p 58 

1176 MAR 1923, 
pp 39 40 


S97 8 EC vui, "Nr 
60, pp 154 

902 MAR 1911 
p 38 

9o0 EC vn SI 
ii4 p %i 

958 Ibid viu Nr 
45 p 146 

1065 Ibid Nr o9 
p 154 


1066 Ibid Nr 3a 
p 137 

106S Ibid vn Sk 
136 pp 102 
4 

107o Ibid Sk 221 
p 131 


1077 Ibid vn Sk 
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ption of Vikrainaditya II and his 124, pp. 05- 

general Brammadeva found at (>.■ 

Shikarpur taluq. 

129. Kuppatur record found on the 1077 Ibid- viii, Sb. 

Parsvanatha basadi in the Sorab 262, pp. 41- 

taluq. 2. 

130. Fourth Humcca epigraph of the 1077 Ibid. Nr. 35, 

Samara lady Cattaladevi found pp. 137-8. 

at Humcca in the Nagartaluq. 

131. Shikarpur epigraph of Bincya 1080 Ibid, vii, Sk. 

Bammu Sctti. S, P- 39. 

132. Fifth Humcca record of Vikrama 1087 Ibid, viii. Nr. 

Santara. 40, p. 144. 

133. Bannikere record of Gahga 1115 Ibid. Sh. 97, 

Mahadcvi found in the Shimoga p. 35. 

district. 

134. Kallurgudda stone record fouad 1122 Ibid . "Sh. 4, 

near the Siddhcsvara temple in pp. 4*9. 

Shimoga district. 

136. The stone inscription found in 1182 Ibid, vii, Sk. 
the old Jaina basadi at Ghikka- 197, p. 125. 

magudi in the Shikarpur taluq. 

136. Uddhare epigraph of the Hoy* 1198 Ibid, viii, Sb. 

sala king Vira-Ballala-Deva and 140. p. 20. 

his minister Mahadeva found in 

the Sorab taluq. 

Baaglare district 

137. Hosakote plates of the Ganga 5G7 MAR, 1938, 

king Avinita found at Hosakote. p. 86. 

138. Tolalu epigraph found at Undated Ibid. 1926, p. 

Tolalu found near the ruined 42. 

Jaina basadi. 

139. Marine copper-plates found at 797 EC, ix, NL. 

Marine in the Nelamangala taluq. 60, pp. 39- 

42. 

140. Bevuru stone inscription found 900 Ibid. Cp. 69, 

in the Channapatna taluq. p. 145. 
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141. Another Manijc epigraph of the 
Rastpakuta king Govinda Hi 
found in the Nclamangala taluq. 

Kalar district 

142. Nonamangala copper plates 
found in the ruined Jaina basadi 
at Nonamangla in the Malur 
taluq. 

143. Another inscription found at 
Nonamangala in the Malur 
taluq. 

144. NarasSpur copper plates found 
at Narasapur in the Kolar taluq. 

Chitaldroog district 

146. Koramanga copper plates of 
Ravivarma found at K-oramanga 
in the Davangere taluq. 

‘146. Bevinahalli stone inscription 
found in the Chitaldroog taluq. 

147. Kuradi pillar inscription found 
at Kuradi in the Davangere taluq. 

148. Scmbanur stone inscription 
found at SembauQr in the Devan - 
gere taluq. 

149. The Sanlinatha basadi record of 
Holakere found in the Chital- 
droog district. 

Tumktir district 

150. Kadaba copper plates found at 
Kadaba in the Gubj taluq. 

151. Bidare stone Inscription found at 
Bidarc in the Gubi taluq. 

152. Hcmavatl stone inscription found 
in the Sira taluq. 

153. Candrasalc basadi record of 
Havana found at Hatana in the 
Tiptur taluq. 


902 EC, ix, NL. 
61, pp. 44*5. 


370 Ibid . x, ML. 
73, p. 173. 


425 Ibid. ML 72, 
p. 172. 

903 Ibid. KL. 90, 
pp. 27-S. 


530 MAR, 1933. 
pp. 113-4. 

968 EC, xi, Cd. 
74, p. 16. 

1060 Ibid. Dg. T 
140, p. 77. 

10G2 Ibid. Dg. 143, 
pp. 77-8. 

1154 Ibid. Hk. 1, 
p* ilo. 


S12 Jiirf.xii, Gb. 

61, pp. 30-1. 
979 Ibid. Gb. 67, 
p. 27. 

082 Ibid. Si. 27, 
p. 92. 

3078 Ibid. xii,Tp- 

101, pp. 61- 
2 . 
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154. Kaidala stone epigraph of the 
Hoysala king and his minister 
Guli-Baci found in the Tumkur 
taluq. 

155. Pan^itarahalli stone .inscription 
found in the Tumkur taluq. 

166. Haggare stone epigraph found in 
the Chiknayakanhalli taluq. 

157. Karadalu Pillar inscription 
found in the Tiptur taluq. 

168. Yadagatta stone record of Vlra- 
Ballsla-Deva found in the Chik- 
nayakanhalli taluq. 


1151 £'C',xii,Tm.8, 
pp. 3-4. 


11 GO Ibid. Tm. 38, 

p 10. 

1160 Ibid. Ck. 21, 
pp. 77-8. 

1174 Ibid. Tp. 63, 

p. 60. 

1188 Ibid. Gk 20, 
p. 76. 


Coorg district 

109. Mercara copper plates of the 
Ganga king Avinita found at 
Mercara in the Goorg district.’ 

160. Biliyur stone inscription of Raca- 
malla II. 

161. Peggur stone inscription 

162. Two stone inscriptions found 
at Nallar. 


466 Ibid.i,Cg. 1, 
pp. 51-2. 

888 Ibid. Cg. 2, 
pp. 62-3. 

978 Ibid. Gg. 4, 
p. 63. 

1060 Ibid i, Gg. 
30-1, pp. 64- 
5 - 


163. Mullor stone records 


1050 Ibid. Cg 37- 

8, p. 66. 


Citddapah district 

164. Danavulapadu stone inscription Undated SII, ix, pt, 1, 

found in the village Danavula- P- 36. 

padu. 

165. Another record of Srlvijaya Undated El, x, pp- 

found at Danavulapadu hut assig- 147-53. 

ned to the 
lOth-llth 
centuries. 
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Raichur district 

1GS. TJppina-Betagiri stone inscrip- 984 
tion found near the village Uppi- 
na-Betagiri fifteen miles from 
Kopbal. 

167. Another record found at Kopbal. 10th 
century. 


P.B. Desai, 
op. cit., pp. 
367-9. 


P.B- Desai, 
op. cit., pp. 
343-4. 



APPENDIX—B 


Numerical strength of deaths of monks, nuns and lay 
devotees by the Jaina vow of Sallekhana during the 7th-l2th 
centuries. 


-5.JV. Name of the Sacrificcr Date Place Books of Reference 

1. Prabhacandra 600 Cikka-betta EC,ii, SBI, p. 1. 

or Candra- 
jpri hill at 
Sravana-Bel- 
gola. 


2. Kanakasena and Bala- 650 
deva Muni 

3. Ari§tanemi „ 

■4. Santisena „ 

■6. Vrsabhanandi >, 

-6. Tirthada-goravadigal 700 

7. Uilikal-goravadigal „ 

8. Gunasena-Guruvar ,, 

9. Panapa-bhatara „ 

10. Caritrasrl ,, 

11. Sarvajna-bhatara ,, 

12. Unnamed monk ,, 

18. Unnamed monk „ 

14. Aksakirti ,, 

15. Kalantur ,, 


Ibid. SB 2, p. 2. 

Ibid. SB 11, p. 4. 
Ibid. SB 31, p. 7. 
Ibid. SB 76, p. 40. 
Ibid. SB 5, p. 3. 
Ibid. SB 6, p. 3. 
Ibid. SB 8, p. 3. 
Ibid. SB 9, p 3. 
Ibid. SB 12, p. 4. 
Ibid. SB 13, p. 4. 
Ibid. SB 17, p. 5. 
Ibid, ii, SB 19, p. 5. 
Ibid . SB 21, p. 6. 
Ibid. SB 22, pp. 


5-6. 


16. Gunadeva 

17. Baladeva-Goravadigal 
13. Ugrasena Goravadigal 
19. Unnamed monk 

2.0. Mascna 


Ibid. SB 23, p. 6. 
Ibid. SB 24, p. 6. 
Ibid. SB 26, p. 6. 
Ibid. SB 26, p. 6. 
Ibid. SB 27, pp. 
6-7. 
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21. MellagavSsa-Guruvar 

700 Gikka-bet- 

EC, ii,SB 28, p 

.7- 

ta or 

Uand 




Tagiri hill. 



22. Gunabhnsita 


„ 

Ibid. SB 20, p. 


23. Unnamed teacher 

„ 


Ibid. SB 30, p. 

7. 

24. Singanandi 

„ 

,, 

Ibid. SB 32, p. 

7. 

25. Unnamed monk 

„ 


Ibid SB 33,p. 

17 • 

26. Nagasena-Goravadigal 
27 • Sarvanandi 

750 

” 

Ibid. SB 34, p. 
Ibid. SB 36, p. 

8. 

S. 

28. Unnamed Monk 

700 


Ibid, ii, SB 77 

P* 





41. 

29. Saucacarya 

750 

„ 

Ibid. SB 79, p. 

41. 

30. Mahadeva 

700 

„ 

Ibid. SB 80, p 

41. 

31. Isana-Parmesthi 

„ 

„ 

Ibid. SB 81, p 

41. 

32. Baladevacarya 

,, 


Ibid. SB 82, p 

42. 

33. Candradevlcarya 

„ 


Ibid. SB 84, p 

42. 

34. Puspanandi 

750 

„ 

Ibid. SB 85, p 

42. 

36. Nandisena 

700 

,, 

Ibid. SB 88, p 

42. 

36. Visoka-bhat3.ra 

,, 

„ 

Ibid. SB 92, p 

43. 

37. Unnamed monk 


„ 

Ibid. SB 93, p. 

43. 

38. Indranandl-acarya 

„ 

„ 

Ibid. SB. 95, p. 

43. 

39. Unnamed monk 

„ 


Ibid. SB 96, p. 

43. 

40. Srl-acarya 

,, 


Ibid. SB 102, p 

44. 

41. Puspasenacarya 

,, 

„ 

Ibid. SB 103, 

44. 

42. Sridevacarya 

„ 


Ibid. SB 104, p 

4A. 

43. Gunaklrti 

,, 


Ibid. SB 105, p 

44. 

44. Vrsabhanandi 

„ 


Ibid, ii, 106, p 

44. 

45. Meghanandi 

„ 

„ 

Ibid. SB 109, p 

.45. 

46. Nandimum 

,, 

,, 

Ibid. SB 111. 

.46. 

47. Devasena 

„ 

„ 

Ibid SB 113, 

.45. 

48. Puritiya 

„ 

„ 

Ibid. SB 115, p 

40. 

49. Aristanemideva 

800 


Ibid. SB 14, p. 

4. 

50. -Mahavira 

„ 


Ibid. SB 15, p. 

i. 

51. Kami-bhatara 

900 


Ibid. SB 62, p. 

14. 

Name of the nuns 





52. Dhannekuttarvi 

700 


Ibid. SB 7, p. 

3. 

53. Jambu-nayagir 

„ 

,, 

Ibid. SB IS, p 

5. 

54. Nagamati-gantiyar 

>* 

» 

Ibid. SB 20, p 

5- 
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65. Sasimati-ganti 

700 Cikka-betta EC, ii, SB 76, p. 41. 


or Candragiri 


hill at Sravana 


Belgola 


56. Rajnimatl-ganti 

*» 

Ibid. SB 97, p. 43. 

57. Anantamati-gan 

„ ,, 

Ibid. SB 98, p. 43. 

58. Mavl-abbe 

» „ 

Ibid. SB 107, p. 45. 

59. Ary a 

»» ,, 

Ibid. SB 108, p. 45. 

60. Gunamati-awe 

>» 

Ibid. SB 112, p. 45. 

61. Prabhavatl and 

,, „ 

Ibid. SB 114, pp. 

Damitamatx 


45-6. 

62. Mcghacandratraividya 1116 ,, 

Ibid. SB 126, p. 55. 

63. Srxmatx-ganti 

1119 

Ibid. SB. 156, p. 77 

64. Subhacandra- 

1120 

Ibid . SB 117, pp. 

Siddhantadeva 


47-8. 

65. Hoysala Sefti 

1120 

Ibid. SB 159, p. 78. 

66. Macikabbe 

1131 

Ibid. SB 123, p. 73. 

67. Baladcva 

1139 

Ibid. SB 141, p. 68. 

68. Singimayya 

1139 

Ibid. SB 142, p. 70. 

69. Prabhacandra 

1145 

Ibid. SB 140, p. 67. 

SiddhSntadeva 



70. Dcvaklrti 

1165 

Ibid. SB 63, p. 16 


VI. Sarvanandi 881 At iCopbal in the B.A. Saletore,op, cit., 
Raichur district p. 193. 

V2 Candrasenacarya 900 At Bevuru in the EC, ix, Cp. 69, p. 

Banglore dist. 146. 

73. Nagasena 900 ,, Ibid. Cp. 70, p. 145. 

74. Ncmicandra 900 Cikka Hanasoge MAE, 1914, p. 38. 

in the Yedatore 
taluq. 

75. Elacarya 910 „ Ibid. 1914, p. 38. 

Trilokacandra- 979 At Bidare in the EC, xii, Gb. 57, 
bhatara Tumkur district. ' p. 27. 

77, Unnamed monk 980 At the village Ibid. iii. My 40, 

Barun in the p. 4. 

Mysore district. 

78. Vimalacandra- 990 At Angadi in the Ibid. VI, II, Mg. 

panclita Kadur district. 11, p. 60. 
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79. Mahendrakirti XOth Gikka-Hanasage MAR, 1913, p. 31. 

century in the Yodatore 

taluq. 

80. Vajrapan- 1040 At Angadi in the EC, vi, Mg- 17, 

dita Kadur district. p. 01* 

81. Kiviriyya 1050 At Nalluru in Ibid. 1, Cg. 30, 

the Goorg district. p. 64. 

82. Jakkiyabbe 1050 At Nalluru in Ibid. Cg. 31, pp. 

Coorg district. 64-5 

83. Gunasena 1064 At Mulluru in the Ibid. Gg. 34, p. 

the coorg 65 

district. 

84. Boppave 1090 AtTirthahalli in the Ibid. VIII, TL. 

Shimoga disl. 198, p. 207. 

85. Vadtbhasimha 1090 At Bale-Honnur Ibid. VI, Kp. 3, 

in the Kepa taluq. p. 75 

86. Maladharideva 1093 At Tirthahalli Ibid. VIII, TL. 

199, p. 207. 

87. Vardhamana- 10th Century at MAR, 1929, p. 109. 

deva Sagarkatte 

88. Ge-ganti 1120 At Chikmagalur EC, VI, Cm 62, 

in the Kadur dist. p. 40. 

89. Birayya 1120 At Yedatore Ibid. IV, Yd. 50, 

p. 59. 

90. Meghacandra- 1163 At Ghiknayakan Ibid. XII. GK. 23. 

bhaytaraka halli in the p. 78. 

Tumkur district. 

97. AjUascnadeva 1170 At Manjara- Ibid. V, Mj. 133, 
bad in the pp. 108-9. 

Hassan district. 

92. Haryale 1174 At Tiptur in the Ibid. XII, TP. 93. 

Tumkur district. p. 60. 

93. Hariiraradevj 1274 Ibid. Tr. 34,p. 61. 

94. Subhacandra 1213 At Bandalike in Ibid. VII. Sk. 226, 

the shimoga dist. p.133. 
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Abbayacandra,^ 

abhayadana (gift of protection), 85 
Abhayamati, a Jaina nun, 13, 73 
Abhayaruci, 13, 73 
Abhinava Sintideva, 84 
abhiseka, ablution of sectarian 
images, 41 

abhisekasaJa, ablution hall, 42 
Acarafigasiilra, 62 
acSxya, 30, 49-50, to8, 131 
adhima, a Jaina rite, 74 
adhiraja, a feudal lord, no 
Adinatha, the firstjina, 27, 29, 3 1, 35 
Adipurllria of Jinascna, 7, 33'4, 3®, 


again as, 88 

agnivatunidevi, the goddess of fire, 53 
ahiriisa (non-injury to living cfea- 
, tures), it, 51 

Aihole, 22, 37-8, 52, 55, 102, <22- 
. . 3 > ! 3 6 

a J i_ (Jaina nun), 127-9 
Ajjigana, a monastic group, 120 
Ajitasena, 18, 106, 109, 135 
.jivikas, a heretic sect, 70, 87 

a Jaina Logician, 33, 1O5, 


Atalahka , 


Akkadevi, ■jq, 120 
Alkatnagara, no 

Ambika, a Jaina yaksini, 22, 52-3; 
exalted position of, 53-5; men¬ 
tioned in Jaina iconography, 5 2 
Amitagati, 14 

Amoghavarsa, Rastrakuta king, 2, 
26 

Anandmangalam Sculptures, 52 
Anantaznati 92 
Anantamati’ganti, 128 
Anantapur, i 
Andhra, 4, 52 
Aiika, a feudal chief, 111 
annaprasana, the feeding rite, 76 
anuprek?as, reflections on the 
twelve items o'f Jainism, 95 
antaratrna (internal soul), 17 
anvaya, a Jaina monastic group, 
l ?°> >=5-6 

aprasastadhyana, inauspicious medi¬ 
tation, 96 


Arhannandi, 112, 129 
Arasurya, 113 

aratj, waving of the lamp around 
idol, 42, 46 

Aratti, a lay devotee, 74 
arhat, Jaina Tirthankars, 32 38, 
64, 85 
Arikesarj, 13 
Aristanenu, 124 

Arkakirti, a yapaniya monk, 57, 110, 
122, 136 

Arungalanvaya, a Jaina monastic 
group, 50 
Aryan, 74 

aryika (Jaina nun), 127-8 
Asadha (Junc-July), 46-90 
Asadhara, a Jaina author, 30 
Aioka, the Mauryan king, 5 
a5{ahnika-pfljS a Jaina ritual 11 36, 
46 

A§(aupavasa, a monk, 93 
Astaupavasikantiyar, a nun, 129 
Asundi, 38, 118, 131 
atmS (soul), 77 

Atm&nuiasana of Gunabhadra, 15, 
88, 106-7 
Attimabbe, 7, 112 
Avinlta, Ganga king, 6, 84, tor 
Ayyopoti, a nun, 129 

B 


Bacaladcvl, 44 
Badami, 1, 22, 55 
Bagiyur, J 3 7 

bahiratma, external soul, 17 
bahiryana, a Jaina domestic rite, 78 
Bahukali hhattaraka, 103, 122 
bahya (external), gr 
Balakartargana (a Jaina monastic 
group), 113 
BalipuLra, 27 

BammagavuUda, 123, 130 
Banavasi, 1, 2 
Bandanibe, 68 , 104 
Banglore district, 123 
Bankapur, 27, 50, 67, u8 
Bankeya, feudal chief, 26 
Bannikere, 44 

basadi (Jaina monasteries), 11,19,. 
24, 27, 37, 66, 83, 100, 103-4^ 
107, 112, 132 
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Basaya, a vlraiaiva teacher, 6 
Bastihajli, 42 
BeIgSmi, 2 

Belgaum district, 38, 48, 102, m, 

113, 116, 129 
Bellary district, 3, 104 
bhadra (August-September), 94 
Bhadrabahu, 4, 5, 34, 64 
Bhadrabahu-Candragupta Jaina - 
tradition, 4-5; historicity of, 5; 
inscrip tional and literary evidence 
regarding, 5 

bhagna kriya (restoration of dila¬ 
pidated objects), 132 
bhagna saxnskara, 13a 
Bhairva Padmavatl Kalpa, j 8, 33 
37; on the magical rites, 58; 
on vaSlkarana, 58; ©a the signi¬ 
ficance of uttering mantra, 38; 
on the svangavinyasa, 59; on 
safcalitarana, jg 

Bhaktimara stotra of M&natuiiga, 29 
bhaktapraty&khyan, a Jaina rite of 
religious suicide, 62 
bhakti, devotion, 29 
Bhanukirti, 72 

bhava-puja (mental prayer), 36 
Bhimrasibhatara, 103, 113 
bhoja or bhojaka (a class of priest), 
48 

bhuta.cvil spirit, 59 
Bidar district, r, 3 
bljamantra, 59 

Bijapur district, 1, 3, 39,49,52, 102, 


Bincya Bammu settf, 115 
BIraya settf, 115 
Bithigiivunoa, 113 
Bittideva, Hoysala king, 6 
Boppadeva, 50 
Boppave, 66 
Brahma, 29, 30, 31 
brahmaraksas (an evil spirit), 33 
BrahmaSiva, a Jaina author, 15 
Brahma-D evorasa, 133 
Brhatkathakosa, 5, 9 
Brhatsathbita, 1 
Buddhism, j6, 60, 72 
Buddhist, 3, 87, 105, 108 
Buddhist bhiksus, 101 
Buddhist Vihara, 101 
Bijtuga, Gangs king, 118 

C 

■Cnitya tree, an object of worship 34 
Cukl B 5 ja, 110 
Cakravarti-pQjj, 36 
C&lukyas, 1, 13, 83, 110, 114 


Camundaraya, a Jaina general of 
Gangas, 10, 27, 34, 35, 38, 105 
Camunrlarayapurana, 10 
Candamarj, 13 
Candiyabbe, ti2 
Candragiri hill, 5, 20, 124-5 
Caodragupta Maurya, 4 
Candraksanta, 133 
Gandraya, 306,113 
Candranandi, 1 01, rao 
Candraprabha, 8th Jina, 53 
Gandraprabhahhatara, 118, >31 
Candrasiddhantadcva, 103 
Carukirti Paijdita, 44, 115, 123 
CajtaladevI, 85 

Gaturmasa, a Jaina practice of 
staying at one place for four 
months, 89 

Caturmukhapiija (worship of the 
four faces of the Jina), 36 
Cavaya, a sculpture, 34 
Ccnna Parsvanatha, 42 
Gera, 13 

Chamrajanagar taluq, 101, 105 
Chitaldoorg district, 112 
Cikka betta (small hill) , 20 
CikarSya, 26, 106, 113 
CitrakQt&nvaya, a Jain monastic 
group, 129 
Coimbatore, 1 
Cola, 113 

CudSkanna, a Jaina rite, j6 
Gitlt(s) of Ambikfl, 52, 56; ofjvala- 
miilini, 53-4; originated in Kar¬ 
nataka, 124-5; patronised by 
the monks of Dravida sahgha, 
53-4, 124-5; tantric attributes of, 
57-9; Padmavati, --,2, 54; patrons 
of. 55; tantric attributes of. 58-9; 
of Siddhayika, 52 

D 

daksinagni, 80 
Damakirti, 48 
Dambal, 115 
Damitamati, 128 

dan a, a Jaina rite of making gifts, 
82-7; calegoriesof,85-6; increas¬ 
ing importance of, 86; meaning 
of, 84; reaction against the puri¬ 
tan practice of, 86 
dana sala, charitable stores of the 
Jainas, 49, 83, 134; donations 
to, 83-4; secular control of, 84 
Danavulapadu, 52 
Darsanasara, 15, 117, 124 
Davangere taluq. 112 
Demiyakka, 85 
dela, 126 
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Desi gana, a Jaina monastic group, 
_ >34 

Dcsigagana, i 26 
Deslyagana, 49, 120-1, 126 
-devadasis, temple prostitutes, 46 
-Devagana, 49, 85, 120 
Devaraja, Hoysaja minister, 133 
Deva sangha (a Jaina monastic 
order), 13 

DevavarmS, Kadamba king, 122 
dharma, 12 

dhannacakras (wheels of righteous- 
ness), 34, 93 
■Dhannagavuijda, 112 
Dharmanijta, 14 

Dharwar district, 2, 26, 37-8, 49, 
54 , 103, 106, 112-3, >> 3 , I2 3 
Dhavala of Virasena, 127 
dhfti, a Jaina rite, 75 
X)hurvadcvac2rya, 49, 85 
dhySna, a monastic observance, 95; 
categories of, 96; duration of, 
95; objects of, 95-6; meaning 
of the term, g 5 

■Digamharas, 4, 7, ti, 14, 40, 45, 
61,^73, ,02 ,108,110,119-21, 

Ihgambara m'onastic order, Mula- 
sangha, the earliest order in Jaina 
records, 119; proliferation of. 
iao; reference to the causes of 
subdivisions of, 121-3, 126-7; 

organisation of, 131-2 
•dikpalas (guardians of different quar¬ 
ters), 43, 60 
dlk 5a , 72 

Oiv&kamandi, 132 
■domestic rituals of the Jainas, 74-82; 
Adipuriina of Jinascna on thfe, 
74; Brahman ical impact on', 
80-1; not allowed to artisans, 
dancers and iudras, 82; Numeri¬ 
cal strength of, 74; purposes of, 
79; reaction against the propa- 
gation of, 81-2 
£ Dn .b 15, 123 
Uouigavunda, 112 
Dorasamudra. 104, 123 
Dostika, 9 
Dramiia sangha. 50 
Dravida sangha,’53, 117, 120, 124-6, 

136; origin of, 124-5; not rcla- 
ted to Tamil church, 125 
aravya puja, eightfold worship, 36 
JJravya Snngraha, 17, 18 
DurgSiakti, 26 

^urvinita, western Gaiiga king, 17,108 
VCSa > , a mhgical rite of causing 
enmity, eg 

dv *J» (twice born), 81-2 


E 


Eastern ghat, 1 
Edchalli. 54 

Ebatvavitarkavicara (meditation on 
a single object), 38 
Elacarya, g3 

Ercgitiur gana. a Jaina monastic 
group, iao 


F 

feudal character of Jaina monaste¬ 
ries, iig 


G 

gaccha. a monastic group, 20, 49; 
PuJikal gaccha, 120; Pustaka 
gaccha, 49, 120-1, 126 
Gadag taluq, 3, 19, 106, 108 
gadyaria, agold coin, 103,112, 114, 

116-7 

Gana (a small monastic group), 
120-3,126; Ajjiga.ua., 120; Deva¬ 
gana, 120; Deslgana, 126; Erc- 
gitturgana, 120; Kandur gana, 
122; KSreya gana, 122; Para- 
luragana, iao; Pogariya gana, 
120; Punnaga vrkjamula gana, 
122-3 

ganadhara, head of a gana, 131 
Ganesa, BrShmanical god, 35 
Gaiigas. 6, no, 119 
Gaiiga dynasty, 6; origin of the, 6; 
role of Jaina teachers regarding 
the creation of, 6 
gaiiga niapdala, no 
Gahgamuni, 54 
Ganganur, 50 

Ganga Raja, military chief of the 
Ganga kings, 27, 39, 50 
ganti, a Jaina nun, 12O 
garhhadhana, a Jaina rite, 74, 79 
garhapatya, a Jaina rite, 80 
galrika bandba, 75, 79 
gayatri mantra, 33 
gavundas, village headmen, 112 
geographical extent of Karnataka, 
1-2; in Puranas, 1; in the Maha- 
bharata, 1; in the Brhatsamhitii, 

1; in Kavirajaroarga, 2 
ghatapatra, 76 
ghi, 88 

Godavari, 2, 126 
Gokak taluq, 113 
Gommata, a Jaina god, 33 
GommaleSvara, 17, 35, 45 j io 5 » 

Gooty 5 1 
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Govinda III, Ras;rakuta king, 57, 

IIO. 122 

Govinda Pai, 126 

Grhastacarya, Jaina priest for per¬ 
forming domestic rites, 47 
Gtlbbi taluq, 122 

Gudigere taluq, 27, 119, 129, 13 2 
Gujarat, 77 

Gunabhadra, 9,15, 30,87, 106,108- 

_ 9 , i 3 “i 

Gurtacandrabhatara, 118 
Gunacandrapanditadeva, 128 
Gupanandi, 83 

Gun anandi-Karmmaprahr ti-bha- 


H 

Halsi, 37-8, 48, 102, it6, 122-3, 136 
Hiimpe (Vijayanagara), 2 
Hanasoge, 132 
Hangal, 3 

Hamuunankoijda, 5® 

Harihar, 2 
Harisena, 5, g 
HarivariiSapurana, 8, 29, 92 
Harivarma, Kadamba king, 38, 102, 
116 

Haryyale, a lay devotee, 39 
Hassan district, 67, 103, 123, 133 
Hfeggcre, 104 
Hel&carya, 53-4, 125 
Hemagrama, 53, 125 
Heraasitala, a king of Kancf, 103 
luriisit (injury to living creatures) 
47 , 82, 97 

Hindu Dharmasastras, 80 
Hogari gaccha, a Jaina monastic 
group, 49 

noma (fire oblation), 46, 31 
Honnuf, 123 
Hoys alas, no, 114 
Hoys ala gavunda, 104, 113 
Hulfa, a Jaina general, 27, 84 
Huliyabbajjike, a Jaina nun, 129 
Humcca, 55, 105, 114 
Hungund taluq, 49 
Hyderabad, 2 


Icvad>, 85 
Idainatl, 105 

Idol worship, glorification of, 30-1; 
in earlv Digambara Literature, 
23-n; in Jaina records, 25-7; 
motives of, 28-30; role of Jaina 
teachers in propagating the idea 

ifigitarnarana, self-suicide. 62 


Indrabxrti, >04, 122 
Indrakirtisvami, 11 r 
Indranandl, 18, 41, 33, 107, 125 
136 

inscriptions, see appendix 'A* and 

‘B’ 

Irya-patha Suddhikriya, removal of 
impurities caused by movements, 

41 


J 

Jaina canons, the occult practices in, 
56-7; on the sensualist monks, 56 
Jaina fasts, Jinascna Suri on, 92; 
method of, gs; popularity of 
short duration, 93; types of, 
9?'93 . 

Jaina initiation,an important monas¬ 
tic observance, 69-74: age for, 
73; caste affiliation of, 73-74; 
changes in the practice of, 74 
Jaina monastic resources, in Jaina 
records, 116-7; management of, 
U7-U9 

Jaina nuns, early position of the, 128; 
composite character of the order 
of the, 129; increasing impor- 
tanceofthe, is9-30; terms de¬ 
noting to, 127-28 
Jaina Penance, go-9; forms of, 20, 
q6-7; significance of, 90-1; two¬ 
fold division of, 91-6 
Jaina tantric literature, development 

of, ,33, 55*6o 

. ainendra Vyakarana, 108 
Jakkiyabbc, 6g, 130 
Jalamahgala, no 
Jambu khan d a, 1 
Janapadas, j 

Japa, a monastic observance, 45 
Jatakarma, a Jaina rite, 75 
Jatasimhanandi, 12, 24, 34,46 
Javagal, 50, 104 
. avur, 54, 123 
. aya Dhavala, 127 
J ayakirti, 48 
. ayaklrtideva, 123 
. ayapaeditadeva, 49 
Jebelgcri, 26 
Jinacandra, 34 

Jinadatla Raya, Santara king, 55,. 

JinanSthapura, 84 
Jinapati, 31 
Jinasahasranama, 30 
Jinasena, 7, g, 10, 15, tg, 30-j,. 
33 * 4 , 36, 40, 63, 73 * 5 , 76-82,. 
94, tcS- 9, 127, 133 
Jinascna Suri. 8, 9, 29,72, 92 
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Jinendragunasampatti, a Jaina fast, 

Jhanarnava, gg, g7 

Jvalamalini, 33, 53-4, 56, 123, 125; 
attendant deity of the 8th Jina, 
53 is independent status of, 53; 
origin of, 53-4; tantric attribute 
of, 59-60. 

Jvilinlkalpa, 18, 33, 53-4, 57-9 

125; on die efficacy, of mantra, 57; 
on magic circle called mandala, 
595 on nyasa, 57; on sakalikarana 
59 

K 


Kadambas, i, go iro 119 
Khdur district, 54 * 

K&kambal, 104 

Kakutsthavarma, Kadamba king, 48 

Kali selti, 115 

Kalsi, 5 

Kaliyakka, 112 

Kaliyamma, 26 

KalyanI, 3, 111 

Kamalasana, gg 

KamalaSrl, 53 

KaficanadevI 55 

Kaficf, 105 

Kandaci, 38, m 

K'andarpa, 53 

Kan^ugas, a land measure, 102-3, 
117 

K'aijd&rgana, 122 
Kankakaira, Ratta chief 111 
^ankaprabha, 111 
Kankasena, 19 io 6 
Kannavisaya, 2 

Kami, a Kannada poetess, iog 
Kanti, a Jaina nun 128 
^amapaTya, 10 109 

Karcya gana, m 122 
^arsapanas, a coin 85 
gUrtavirya II, Ra«a chief in 
^arttjka, Hindu god 34 
Kuthkm^^ Octob e r-N o vemb er), 90 
Kkwravas, ’s 9 
Sver Ecrc> 112 

Kavirajam’arg® 2 

J-vayakleSa (mortification of the 
body), gi 

a q^ tSar ^ a ’ a I71oriast ’ c observance, 

Kellangcre, 1,8 
^handali, 1 j6 
Khetagrama, 48 
ivirtideva, 112 

Kirtivarman II, calukya king, 26 


Kittur, 20, 123 

Kitlur sangha, a Jaina monastic 
order, 124 
Kiviriyya, 66 
Kogali. 104 

Koihapur district, 54, 123, 136 
Kolattur saiigha, a Jaina monastic 
order, 20, 121, 123 
IConnur, 3, 26, 113 
Kopbal, 2, 27, 68 
Kranurgana, a Jaina monastic 
group 104 
Krsna, 1 

Kysna II, Rastrakuta king, 26, 
109, in 

Krsna III, Rastrakuta king, 31, 
104, 130 

Ksctrapalas (guardians of different 
directions), 104 
Kulacandradeva, 104 
Kumarapura, 6, 20, 100 
Kumarascna, the founder of the 
Kasffia sabgha, 127 
KumkummahadevI, 27 
Kunangil district, no 
Kundakunda, 5, g6, 121 
KundakundSnvaya, a jaina monas¬ 
tic group, 16, 49,103,lao,125-6, 
» 3 2 , '34 
Kuntala, 2 
Kuppatur taluq, 112 
Kurcakas, a Jaina sect, 102, 122, 133 
KusmSndini, a Jaina yakfiQl 
Kuvalayamala of Udyotana, 8, 12 


Laksamann, 27 

Lakshmeshwar, 2, 3, 26, 49, 83 
Laksmideva, 111 
Laksminiatl, 64, 85 
Lihgayat, 6 
LokSyata, 108 
Lokkiyabbe, 55 


M 

Machiavelli, 109 
Macikabbe, 66 
Mhcisctti, 115 
Madahalli, 113 
Madaya, 67 

Madhava, Ganga king, 6, 54, 100 

Madhya Pradesh, 15 

Madras, 4 

Madura, 125 

Mahabharata, 1, 8 

Mahadeva, 3 1 

mhliajanas, 34 

Mahapuran a, 8, 30 
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Maharashtra, i 
mahasamanta, 83, hi 
M ahavira, 16, 30, 51-2 
Mailapa tlrtha, iij 
M alaladevi, 212 
Malanura sangha, 123 
Maleyur, 105 
Malkhcd, 33 
Ma?ur, 20 
Mallioatha, to, 42 
Mallisena Suri, 8, 57, 59 
manastambha, a free standing pillar 
in Jain a temples, 3 4 
mandala, a tantric magic circle, 59 
Manikasetti, 114 
Manoli, 3 

mantras, utterance of fixed syllabic 
words, 57-8 
Manyakheia, 13 
.MSnyapura, zaa 

Marasimha, Ganga king, !0, 38, 
to3, 105, J»6 
Maridatta, 13 
Mari kail i, 50 
Mariyanedaijdanlyaka, 43 
Mascna, 21 

mastakSbhi seka (ablution of the 
head), 43 

mathas (Jaina monastery), 
mathavasi life, beginning ofthcprac- 
tice of living in monasteries, 100; 
consequences of, 100-1 ; men¬ 
tioned in Jaina records, 101-6; 
reaction against, to6-7 
mattars, a Land measuic. 103 
MattavJira, 114 

Mnyurgranfa sangha, a Jaina monas¬ 
tic order, 124 
Mcguti, 22 
Mclpati, 13 
Meruhalji, 84 
moda, a Jaina rite, 74 
znok?a (liberation), 30 
Molakere, 114 
Monibhatara, t 18 
Monisiddhiintadeva, 103 
Mottenavile, 39 

Mrigcsavarma, kadamba king, 38, 
44 , 10s, tiG, 132 
mudras (Symbolic gestures), 57 
Mu gad, 83 
mulabhadra, 116 
Mulacara, 5, 88, 100, 128 
Mulgund, 16, ig, 26, 106, 113 
MuJasan^ia, 17, 49. 74. 85, 104, 

Municandra, 109, m, 133 
munjagrass, 77 

Mtmjarya Viidighangala Bhatta,i03 


N 

iMadali, 114 
Nagacandra, 1 o 

Nagadeva, Hoysala minister. 112, 

115 

Nagamayya gavnnda, 11 2 

Naganandyacarya, 103, 116 
iVagarakhancfa, 130 
Nagasenapandita, 49 
Nagar taluq, 35, 83, 105 
Nalanda, 101 

namakarana, a Jaina rite of naming 
a boy, 76 
Nandidoorg 1 
Nandi sangha, 120, 126 
Nanniya Ganga, 55, 103 
Naragcl, 83 
Narasimhachar, 5 
Narasimhadcva, 33, 49 
Na ray an a, 8 
N 5 stika, 87 

Navalgund taluq, 54, 83, 123 
Navilur Sangha, , 20, 124 
Nayaklrti Siadhanta cakravarti. 49- 
*io 

Nayasena, 14 
Ncmicandra, 17, 18, 109 
Nemidcva, 13 
Neminatha, 8, 38, 42 
Niddhiyamma gSvunda, 113 
Nijiyabbc or Nijiyabbarsi, mother 
ofRatta chief, 103, 111 
Niiagiri, 125 
Nflagriva, 34 

Nimilur sangha, 120, r24, 128 
Nirgranthas, a Jaina sect, 122, 133 
nirvanaksetra,thc place or attaining 
liberation, 35 

niryapakacarya, a Jaina teacher for 
deciding the course of sallckhanS, 

__ 63 , 

Niryufclis, 56 

Nisidhi, a post memorial stones,66 
Nitisara. 107 
Nitivakyamrita, 109 
Nityavarsa, Rastrakuta king, 43 
nivartana, a Land measure, 44, Hi 
niyama, a monastic observance, 99 

Nollahbi setti, 115 

Non aujan gal a, 20, 84 
North-Arcot, 13 
Nortb-Kanara, t 

nyasa, consecration of the different 
parts of the body, 59 

O 

oilmills, 115 

Order (s) of Jaina nun, early posi- 
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tion of the, 128; growing impor¬ 
tance oi the, 129-30; internal 
administration of the, 129 
Onkunda, 2 


padapog amana (a procedure of 
ritual suicide), 62 
Padmaksi, attendant spirit of Pars- 
vanatha, 52 

Padmapurana, 8,40,73,102,108 
padmasana, 98 

Padmavati, 33,52-6,105; SasanadevI 
of the Tirthankara PSrsvanatha; 54 
exaltation of the position of, 52; 
tantric attributes of, 58-g 
Padmavatiyakfea, a Jaina lady, 55 
Palaghat, i 
Palasika, 38, 48, 122 
Pambabbe, 71 
Pampa, 10, io 0 
Pancakflpj, 83 

pancaparamt5<hi, five perfect beings 
ofthejainas, 32, sg 
Pancastupanvaya, 127 
Pandara, 48 
Pandiga, 104, 117 
randavas, 8 
Pandya, 13 
Panini, 108 
Paralura gana, 120 
p aramatrna, 17, 23 
Pamidtmaprakasa, 16 24, 95 
Pariva, 50 
Parsvadcva, 115 
Parivanatha, 15, 38, 41, 54 
Patanjali go 
Pattadakal, 2 
pattanasvaml, 114 
Pajtini, a Tamil term for mm, 125 
Pattiniguravadigal, 125 129 
Paumacariya 8, 24, 81 
Pcrbbolal, 20 
Peninsular India, 3 
PbiUguna (Fcbruary-March), 46 
iriyasamudSya, a Jaina monastic 
group, 112 
Pocikkabbe, 39, 64 

Sri? r*’ •“ 

Prabhacnndra, 108, 124 
Prabhakara, 119 

Prabham ndra Sa ’ ddh5ntika * 5 ° 
Prabhavati, \ 24, 1 28 
pradaksina, circumambulatory of 
a temple, 41 


prasastadhyana, 96 
prastavana (prelude), 41 
pratihari (door-keeper), 48 
pratjsthacarya (the priest for ins¬ 
talling the images), 47 
Pravacanasara, 5, 100 
prayascittas (expiatory rite), 91 
priests, categories of, 47; functions of, 
49-50; hereditary, 48; Jaina 
monks not allowed to adopt the 
profession of, 51; mentioned in. 
Jaina records, 48-9 
priti, 73 

pnyodbhava, a Jaina rite. 75 
prosodha upavasa, fasting on the 
eighth and the fourteenth lunar 
days in each fortnight, 94, 136 
puja (worship), 42 
Pfljyapada, 16, 71, 84, 108-9, 125 
Pulakcsin 11 , Culukya king, 38, 102, 
no 

Pulikal gacclia, 120 
Pulliura, 85, tot 
Punnad gana, 9 

Punnagavriksamulagana, 122-3, 130 
Punisa, a Hoysala general, 44 
Pun yas ravakathakosa, 14 
purakarma, purification of the place 
of worshtp, 41 

Pustaka gaccha, 49, 120, 126, 132 
R 

Racamalia II, Gafiga king, 10, n6 

Raichur, 2 

rajaguru, 109 

Rajapura, 10G 

rajasa, a form of charity, 86 

Rama, 8 

Ramcandra Mumuksu, 14 
Ramanfitha, 2 
Ramnnujacarya, G 
Ramayana (Jaina), 8, 108 
Ranna, 10, 108 
Rajfiamati ganti, 128 
RastrakOtas, 13 

Ratnakaranda-Sravakacara, 5, 6j, 
7a, 127 

Ratrimati, 130 
raudra, 97 

Raviklrti, 38, 102, 122 
Ravisena, 8, 31, 46-7, 73 , to8 
Ravivarma, Kadamba king, 25, 38, 
48, 91, 122 

Risabhadeva, 10, 31, 139 
Risis (a monk), 129 

S 


Sabduvatara, to8 
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Sadarcana puja {daily worship), 36 
SadSsiva, 31 

sadhu {ordinary monk), 31-2 

Sangali, 3 

Saivas, .3,8- 

Saivism, 58 

£al:a, 9 

sakalltarana, ajainataatric rite. 59 
Saktisangamatantra, 2 
sallckhana (religious suicide by 
fasting), 2t, 6r«5, 67, 69, 138 
samadhi, 63-4, 67 
Samadhi-sataka, 17 
Saraantabhndra, g, 23, 6 j, 95 
TSaraaraircakaha, 56 
satnayadtpaka, 87 
samiiyifea-iik§a vrata (customary 
worship), 23 
Simtyara, 110 

sahgha, Jaina monastic order, 20; 
Dravicja saigha, 104-6; Kittur 
saighh, 123; KolaUur sanghn, 
123; Malanur sangha, 123; 
Mayurgrataa sangha, 124.; Mula 
saAghn, 119-20; Nnndi sarigha, 
too; Naviiur safigha; VSpaniya 
saAgbo, 121-3; Yapanlya Nandi 
Safigha, 122 
■Sankara, 31, 139 
Sankaracurya, 81 
SSfifcbyn, to8 

sannidh.lpana (going nearer), 42 
Srmtaladevl, Hoysa)a Qpecn, 39 
SSntnra, 55, 8,3 
Satiti, a inntnc rite, 56 
S.lntiniitha, 9, 43. 119 
Slntipurrmn, 7 
SSntiscnamtmi, 83 
SSntivnrmS, Kad.unba. king, 48 
Ssmivamta, Ha^a chief, 103 
3ann>ruana, 21, 64 
sari (lower garment for woman), 
72, toB 

Sarojamudra, g_8 
Sarvarthasiddhi, jG, 84, 108 
/Setradiina (gifts of the sacred Jcnoiv- 
ledge), 7 

sattvifca, 88 

Srumlalti tatuq, 3. >03, I j 1, 122-3 
«c2ti'm in Jama order, tzs, 126-7 
Sedarn, 54, 123 
Sernbanur, 1) 2 
Srmbol.vl, 4 ri 

Perm Anvsya, a Jaina roortsuic 
gsoup, toC, 12*) 



"&b : LarXi'.r*taltKj, *04, 1:5 


Shhnoga district, 2, 44, 55, 68, 83, 

. io 5 . 

Siddhiiyiba, yak sin I of Mahavira, 52 
sifcsa, 72 

siksSvrata (educative vow), 23 
Silagrama, 122-3 
Silaharas, 55 
Silapaddikaram, 80 
Simhanandi, 6 
Singaya, 119, 132 
Singhai'ura gana, 103 
Siva, 30, 35, 139 
Sivamara, 103 
Sivanandt, 116 

Snapaoacarya (priest for performing 
bathing rituals), 42, 47 
Somadeva, 12, 25, 36, 43, 45, 6l«2, 
86-8, 95, 97-8, iafi, 135, 138 
Somapur, 84, 133 
Somesvara 1, 104 
Some!vara II, 27, 119 
SoratQr, T09, no, J29 
Sources, 6-22; didactic works, 15-G; 
inscriptions, 19-02; Jaina purvnaS, 
7-11;- philosophical works, i6-J} 
polemical works, 15-6;- tantnc 
works, 18-9 
South-Kanara, 3 
Sovisetti, 44 115 
Sramann, 5 
Sruvaka, 87 

Sravana-Belgola, 3, 5, 18-21, 27, 

35, 38, 45, 47, 57, 63-5, 67, 72, 
74, 92 105, JJ5, n8, > c6 

Srldharadcva, r 13 
Srimulnsajiglia, 49, jot, 121 
Srinandi Pandita, ug 129 13a 
Srlpura, 102 

Sripurusa, Gaftga king, 111 
Srlrahga, 2 
Srisaila, 2 

Sri vara Matisjgara pondita, Il8 
SrlvijayadcvapanditacSryo, 49 
Srutakjrti, 48 

starabhana, a tantric rite, 58 
sthanudhipati (tncliargc of ma(ha), 
132 

stbapana, 42 
Stbiinangasutra, 56 
Subhacandra, 95, 97 
Sudatta, 73, j 06 
tudras, 73, 13R 
Sulkaobyana, 97 
Su p a r 5 van a ill 2, 32 
•upriti, a Jaina rite, -y-, 

Suffss;ra gana (a Jaina monastic 
order), tin, j2g 
Sfitratytang-t, 5G 
«uttafcantha, 81 
svZfign viv*, 59 
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•Svayarabhu, 3 % 
svastikamudra, 58 
-Svetambaras, 73 93 100-1 120*1 
T 

Taila II, calukya king, 111 131 
Talkad, 101 * 

Tamasa, 86 
Tamil country, 125 
Tamil Nadu, 4, 125 
Tattvarthasutra, 16 
Telgu country, 121 
Temple worship, importance of, 24-5, 
375 Public and private 37,39-40; 
stages of, 41-5 
Ter dal, 3 

Tolapuruja Santara 103 
Inbhuvaaamalla Dcva 112 
Trikalayogifa ia6 ’ 

Tutukur district, 104. 122-3, 136 
Tuagabhadra, a 

Ugrasena-guravadigal, 120 
Umasvaml, 16 

S23S: tsssasg-s ,3 ' 

upantti, a Jaina rite, 77 

upasakadhyayana 14 

rrfi- aV ^_ para » a monk , 93 
UUaradhyayana Sutra, 56 
Uttaragunas, 23 
ttarapurana, 9, 16 

vffef 1 ,* “■«*. '«*. -9 

■ X^Snava, 6 
Vaisijavism, k6 

=e, Joe, 11 3 

Vajranandr, 117 I2 - 127 
^BSjaddUnUdev., .33 

V4 S" Sana, a Jaina monastic 

vK?-vr,!;r ” E> - ,o6 

^hatnihira’ , 9 

VnraSga a ” ad ^ a ’ ’° 9 * H 5 

VaraugacaHta 7 °’ 73 ’ 128 . ' 
v 47 , V ,02 ,2 ’ 24 ’ 291 36 ’ 4 *' 3 ’ 

va^* avataka . 38, 102 
Vasun^^V*' * tantric rite, 56 
Vasup.yjya |idrfh^ 5ca S a ’ 253 3 °> 36 

^ata^rad h fk£a ntadcV u a * 30 „ 

v-sas^s*- a chapter on 

t 7 ata Pi, 

VcSS^ 54 

Vedi- ta> 1 08 
d,c > 33 , 80, 8a, 139 


velvi, 80 
Vemulvada, 13 
Vcnnelkarani, 6, 84, 101 
vidyadana, gifts for propagating 
knowledge, 103, 134 
Vidy.lnandi, ro8 

Vijayaditya, western calukya king, 
.. 27 ,, 8 3 . 

Vijayakirti, 6, 101 
Vijayanagara, 3 
Vikramaditya II, 2 
Vikramapura, 39, 49 
Vimaladitya, 57, no, 136 
Vimala Suri, 8 

Vinayaditya, 49, 83,104, iog, 114, 134 
Vindhyagiri, 18, 27, 35, 38, 105 
vlrasana, g8, 108, 127 
VIradcva, 6 
Vlrafaivas, 6 
Vijnu, 29, 30-1, .39 
Visnuvardbana I, eastern c&lukya 
king, 1 

Visnuvardbana, Hoysala king, 39, 
50, 104, 133 

vratacaryS, a Jaina rite, 78 
Vfsabhanandi, 21, 63 
W 

WadJiavan, 9 

Worship (Jaina), forms of, 36} 
motives of, 28-30; objects of, 32-5 
Y 

yaksas, 33 

yaksinis, attendant spirits of the Tir- 
thankaras, 22, 5.-3, 55; exalted 
position of, 22, 51-3, 55; in Jaina 
iconography, 52; tantric attri¬ 
butes of, 53, 57-60; see also 
Ambika, Jvalamalini, Padmavatl 
yaksipi cult, origin and development, 
53-4; role of the yapaniya sect in 
the development of, 54; influence 
of tantric ideas on the growth of, 
56-60 

yapanlyas, 44, 102, 1 _iG. 121-3, » 33 » 
136; affinity to Digambaras and 
svetambaras, 121; doctrines and 
practices oi, tst, 136", regional 
distribution of, 121-3, 136 
yapanlya Nandi Sangha, 122 
yapanlya sect, 54, 123, 136 
Yasastilaka, 25, 41, 45,82, 95,106-7 
yafiodeva, 13 
yasodhara, 13 

yoga (Jaina), different stages of, 
97-8; obstacles to, 98; role of 
asana in, 98-9 
Yogasara, 17 
Yogindudeva, 17, 95 
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ADDENDUM 

Please read Bank5pur, Hariscpa, Lnksmesvara and 
Raviscna without diacritical marks. 




